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THE 
GIANT JANITOR 
ALWAYS 
GETS TO WORK 
ON TIME 


We believe in plain old-fashioned punc- 
tuality. We start when we’re supposed 
to, we get done when we’re supposed to. 

Being on time may not be the most 
important thing we have to offer. But 
it’s one of the advantages of placing 


your janitorial and maintenance work 
in the hands of a large, dependable 
firm—one that takes full responsibility. 
If you’d like to know the other advan- 
tages, just give us a call. Absolutely 
no obligation on your part, only ours. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE CO. 
CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF OUTSTANDING JANITOR SERVICE 
SERVING MORE THAN 40 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 335 FELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. OR CONSULT YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
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It costs too much to hound your borrowers 


(to see that they carry car insurance payable to your bank) 


= Buy our Lenders Single Interest Auto Policy and you can quit following after the borrower 
to see that he takes out the insurance he agreed to, makes it payable to your bank, isn’t cancelled 
out, doesn’t take it short term, renews it in time and so on. If he falls down on any of these, 
this policy protects your full security interest. m= Your clerical saving, after deducting insurance 
cost, will be $1.17 per car, audited average. That seems low, because most banks don’t “chase 
the borrower” too much—so they’re not always protected. This policy gives you that protection. 
Net cost is less than nothing. For a prompt quote, tell us your total outstandings. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY + BANK INSURANCE since 1919 


FIRST NATIONAL BAN K BUILDING CHICAGO 3, OTS 
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In This Issue 


CULVER 

When land was nearly free, tools were simple, and power was cheap, it took only 
a willingness to work to become a farmer. Of course, it also helped to have a friendly 
neighbor who could lend a hand—or a yoke of oxen. 

With today’s high cost of land, equipment, and power, farming demands more 
than just the will to work. The all-important extra is the friendly neighbor—a role 
that fits the modern banker. The section on agriculture (page 43) describes how and 
why the banker can best fulfill this role. 


UST because we’ve included a complete portrait of the agricultural situation 

doesn’t mean that BANKING has neglected the other aspects of the current 

picture that are important to bankers. Here are just a few of the features 
that help to round out the modern banking scene: 


A New Perspective 


Essks. Dillon and Martin present their interpretation of the role of Gov- 
M ernment in our economy (page 40). Under questioning by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, they set forth clearly their philosophies, explain the reasons 
for past actions, and discuss the basis for future decisions. 


A Panoramic View 


ANK mergers are a matter of concern to three Government agencies and 

the Department of Justice. How their activities are related is reported 

(page 42) by our Washington correspondent, Herb Bratter, who went in to 
get the facts and then stood back to survey the scene. 


A Shade of Contrast 


LD-FASHIONED equipment and new-fangled ideas can make a pleasing and 
Ovscottabic combination (page 51). The equipment may be hard to duplicate, 
but the ideas are here for the taking. 


A Sparkling Highlight 


NEW twist to an old chore was added when inquisitive Mrs. Curtiss asked, 
A “What is a bank?” Sure, you know the answer, but the way this bank 
answered her question (page 73) can add another color to your public rela- 
tions palette. 


A Splash of Color 


LAY BALL! is the expression that marks the arrival of spring—and here’s 
P one bank that has taken the expression seriously. You’ll find an “interest- 
bearing account” of a bank with 500 ball players on page 156. 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


The Fed in the Market Place 


While experts say “‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No,”’ 


Chairman Martin wants to wait and see 


the long-term market, surpris- 

ingly, has produced no sustained 
barrage of criticism, and the keepers 
of the central bank are probably won- 
dering what has happened to the 
usual frontal attack. There has been 
occasional sniping from the hip by a 
passing columnist; muffled shouts of 
“sel]-out,” and Chairman Martin has 
taken his accustomed place in the 
line-up before a Congressional com- 
mittee to say he just wants to see 
what will happen. But in the main, 
the market place has been calm. 

There are financial experts, how- 
ever, who were, and still are, staunch 
defenders of the “bills only” or 
“bills preferably” policy, and peri- 
odically they give a scholarly pres- 
entation of their views which, in 
light of recent events, deserves a re- 
examination. 

One of the more vocal defenders is 
Robert Van Cleave, vice-president in 
charge of research for the C. F. 
Childs Company. Last December 
BANKING published some remarks by 
Mr. Van Cleave which concluded 
with these words, “...On_ all 
grounds, a policy of open market 
operations in bonds is bad . . . The 
conclusion is irresistible that by 
these reactions the System would be 
driven to the establishment of 
pegged markets. But pegged mar- 
kets make the adjustment of reserve 
balances a function, not of official 
decision, but of the desire of buyers 
and sellers of long-term bonds. The 
System thereby would abandon its 
principal responsibility, which is 
the management of a paper money 


Te Fed’s recent entrance into 


standard. Does any critic argue that 
this responsibility is or should be 
subordinate to the manipulation of 
bond yields?” 

The critic coming nearest to an- 
swering that question is Warren L. 
Smith, who did a study on debt man- 
agement for the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

The study gives three principal 
benefits to be gained from the Fed’s 
new policy. 


Three Benefits 


(1) Prevention of temporary dis- 
tortions in the interest rate struc- 
ture. As an example of this, Mr. 
Smith takes the latter part of 1957 
when short-term rates fell more 
abruptly then long-term yields, 
which, he says, was one of the 
causes of the now famous excessive 
speculation that developed in con- 
nection with the refunding of June 
1958. 

The study states: “In this case, it 
is quite clear that the Federal Re- 
serve should have recognized the 
dangers inherent in the situation 
and taken steps to correct the dis- 
tortion in rate structure. This could 
have been done by the purchase of a 
limited quantity of long-term securi- 
ties in the open market either in lieu 
of or in addition to the purchase of 
short-term securities .. .” 

After saying that it is a mistake 
to assume that the 1958 speculation 
was confined to new Treasury is- 
sues, Mr. Van Cleave answers, 
“Anyone practically concerned in 
this market will find that (Smith’s) 
prescription pretty hard to swallow. 


Most would agree that with short- 
term rates still going down because 
of Open Market Committee pur- 
chases, the first inkling that the 
OMC also was buying long-terms 
would have touched off a truly ex- 
plosive speculative surge. The pre- 
scribed remedy, instead of curing 
the speculative excess, would have 
immensely aggravated it.” 

(2) Prevention of meaningless 
shortrun fluctuations in prices of 
Treasury securities. Mr. Smith says, 
“Just as an exchange stabilization 
fund may serve a useful purpose un- 
der a regime of flexible foreign ex- 
change rates by moderating exces- 
sive fluctuations of exchange rates 
that merely represent transitory fac- 
tors, a skillfully conducted program 
of open market operations in longer- 
term securities can offset transitory 
random fluctuations security 
prices without interfering with in- 
terest rate movements that represent 
basic adjustments to changing eco- 
nomic conditions.” 

This is a praiseworthy ideal, says 
Mr. Van Cleave, but one which 
might be difficult to achieve. “It in- 
volves selling as well as_ buying, 
and many who favor the latter 
might be less pleased with the for- 
mer ... In practice it might be 
found that there were nearly always 
good reasons for buying bonds, but 
hardly any appropriate spots for 
sales.” 

(3) Manipulation of the interest 
rate structure as a selective control 
in the interest of economic stability. 
Mr. Smith gives an example: “... Un- 
der present circumstances, changes 
in long-term interest rates exert a 
potent influence over residential 
construction. This influence is large- 
ly due to the existence of legal 
ceilings on the interest rates on FHA- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Grandview Bank, Grandview, Missouri. Architect: Geis-Hunter-Ramos, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Contractor: Bennett Construction Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 


PPG products installed: HERCULITE Tempered Plate Glass Doors and Sidelights, PITTCO Deluxe Store Front Metal, 
PENNVERNON® Window Glass, SOLARGRAY® Heat Absorbing Plate Glass, and Polished Plate Glass. 


PPG Open-Vision Front 


welcomes customers to Grandview Bank 


When the Grandview Bank of Grandview, Missouri, built a new build- 
ing they wanted it to be modern in every sense of the word. That’s why 
they installed a PPG Open-Vision Front. The clean, uncluttered lines 
of their entrance harmonize with the over-all modern design and create 
an excellent impression to bank customers. A handsome bank front like 
this conveys the idea that “It’s a pleasure to do business here.” 

This is an example of how a PPG Open-Vision Front can dress up a 
new building. There are Open-Vision Fronts available for old build- 
ings, too. Whether you intend to build or remodel, the Open-Vision 
Look will make your bank more attractive. We have testimonials from 
firms all over the country, telling how their business picked up when 
they installed a PPG Open-Vision Front. To find out what the Open- 
Vision Look can do for you, send for our free booklet or contact your 
branch or distributor. There’s one near you. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass has the complete package to give your bank the 
Open-Vision Look: Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass; a complete line of beautifully 
finished PITTCO® Store Front Metal; TUBELITE® aluminum framed doors with 
glass panels; HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass Doors and WEST Tension 
Polished Plate Glass Doors, both with aluminum, bronze or stainless steel frames; 
PITTCOMATIC® Automatic Push-pull or Mat-operated Door Openers. 


*Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
G 


Paints + Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 1128, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send a free STORE FRONT booklet to: 
Name 

Address 

City 


Store 
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Precision 
automated 
lighting 


cuts cost 
accidents 
Security risks 


EUROPEAN FROM EPOQUE 
African Stock Exchange Opens; 
National’s Opening Due Soon 


Tue world’s newest stock exchange is the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change, which opened recently in South Africa. Wanting to impress 
investors with the cosmopolitan flavor of their new market place, the 
South Africans invited the heads of leading international stock ex- 
changes to attend the opening ceremonies. Exchange presidents shown 
above are, left to right, Keith Funston, New York; Eric D. Scott, 
Toronto; and G. A. K. Simpson, Glasgow. 

The Johannesburg Exchange, however, will not remain the newest 
for very long. Despite New York’s worst winter in years, work has 
progressed on the new National Stock Exchange of New York, which 
will have the most modern facilities of any exchange in existence, 
according to its chairman, Lawrence H. Taylor. Receiving its fran- 
chise from the Securities & Exchange Commission in August 1960, 
the new exchange hopes to open in late spring of this year. It already 


on at sunset — 


off at sunrise 


e between night and day 


has 60 members listed. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages. When interest rates on 
competitive investments, such as cor- 
porate and Treasury securities, rise 
above these ceilings, the supply of 
funds is attracted away from resi- 
dential construction, and when in- 
terest rates on competitive invest- 
ments decline, the supply of funds 
flows back into the mortgage mar- 
ket, thus stimulating residential con- 
struction. It is quite clear that, due 
mainly to the existence of the ceil- 
ings, monetary policy has had a great- 
er effect on residential construction 
than on any other sector of the econ- 
omy.” 

Twice, says Mr. Van Cleave, “the 
point is made that, in effect, these 
ceilings are a fulcrum, with the aid 
of which the level of inadequate sav- 


ings accumulation is made effective 
in checking a building boom and an 
excessive diversion of savings into 
home-building. The idea of removing 
the ceilings does not occur to the 
author.” 

Mr. Van Cleave closes by saying he 
is unpersuaded that manipulation of 
long-term yields is a proper and de- 
sirable function of a central bank. 
“. . « There is a real question wheth 
er attempted manipulation of long- 
term yields downward would work 
again as it used to do in the past. 
Genuine investors could sell either 
to the System, or to unwary and ill- 
advised speculators. They would be 
impelled to do so by having learned, 
by costly experience, the results of 
going along with the efforts of gov- 
ernments, here and abroad, to ma- 
nipulate the level and structure of 
interest rates.” 
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Funds Show 
Mixed Activity 


NVESTMENT companies which em- 
| ploy some of the outstanding in- 
yestment authorities in the country 
presently seem to be as uncertain as 
the layman in deciding what the mar- 
kets will do during the next few 
months. 

According to a study by the E. F. 
Hutton Company, portfolio changes 
of 88 leading investment companies 
have shown “a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to many 
groups” of stocks. 

A look at the market explains why. 

Prices have been rising almost 
steadily since October, although 
there has been considerable waver- 
ing of late. The Dow Jones index of 
30 industrial stocks stood at 616 at 
the end of the year, but had reached 
the mid-650s in February and moved 
up in March. 

On the other hand, corporate earn- 
ings have been declining since the 
first quarter of 1960, when income 
stood at $6-billion. It had fallen to 
about $5-billion by the end of the 
year. 


Dividends Down 


Dividends have also been sliding 
since last spring. Last month, for ex- 
ample, 91 companies declared, as op- 
posed to 145 declarations for the 
same period last year. 

Portfolio changes indicated that 
investment funds were seeking vari- 
ous ways to cope with the situation. 
The Hutton study showed evidence 
of continuing liquidation in agricul- 
tural equipment, particularly Deere 
and International Harvester, as well 
as automobile stocks—Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors. Railroad stocks con- 
tinued generally in disfavor, with 
seven issues showing sellers and no 
buyers, although two trusts made 
small new purchases in Southern 
Railway. 

Some interest was shown in air- 
lines, aircraft and missile groups, 
notably in Boeing Airplane. 

Mixed activity was shown in auto 
accessories and building and con- 
struction stocks, as well as chemicals, 
with Monsanto and Borax listed as 
favorable exceptions. 
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DON’T MAKE 
A MOVE 
until you see 


RAND MSNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


materials! 


Compare, please, before you buy. 
See our complete line of 
Christmas Club promotional 
materials, many in full color, all 
printed with true Rand M°Nally 
quality. Look over our coupon 
books, checks, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and 
ledgers. All yours at the best 
competitive price, thanks to the 
large capacity and high 

efficiency of Rand M®Nally’s 


printing facilities! 


Write today to Rand M¢Nally & Co., Christmas Club Division, 
4085 Park Ave., New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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Report from Francis M. White, V. P. and Treasurer, Colonial Bank & Trust Company, Waterbury, Conne. ticut: 


“OUR BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT \SHE 


“ALREADY ON ORDER IS OUR NEXT STEP TOWARD COMPLETE 
AUTOMATION: TWO BURROUGHS B251 VISIBLE RECORD COM.- 
PUTERS, WHICH WILL INTRODUCE EVEN GREATER SAVINGS, 
SPEED AND CONVENIENCE TO OUR EXPANDING OPERATION.” 
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 WQHELPING US BUILD FOR THE FUTURE” 


The scene: Colonial’s office in Waterbury. The equipment: 17 Burroughs Electronic Accounting Machines. 
The objective: To centralize demand deposit accounting operations. The results, in the words of Francis M. 

/hite: “Burroughs equipment reduced our machine requirements approximately 50% and personnel needs more 
than 25%. These savings, in part, resulted from the thorough analysis of our system by the Burroughs representa- 
tives and their recommendations for reorganization of our operations to best utilize our personnel, space, and 
equipment.” 


Now in use—Burroughs Sorter-Reader. “We now are sorting our entire volume of checks and deposit tickets 
electronically—another factor in achieving even greater economy.” 


The future—Burroughs VRC System and Colonial’s new main office: ‘We anticipate greater savings after 
two Burroughs Visible Record Computer systems are installed in our new main office, which will be completed 
late this year. These computers will provide an accurate source of comprehensive management data and an orderly 
conversion to full automation. We are growing rapidly, and this equipment will be more than capable of absorbing 
our immediate requirements . . . and those of the future.” 


Francis M. White, Vice President and Treasurer, Colonial Bank & Trust Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Cdlonial Bank & Trust Company is one of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of efficiency by Burroughs 
automation equipment. For details, action—and results—just call our nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs and VRC—TM’s 


Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Open Market Committee May Buy Longer Maturities ... A 


Tempest in a Teapot ... Cost of Bills Rises Slightly .. . 


Negotiable Certificates for Time Deposits . . . Little Change 
in Bank Figures... Treasury Will Need More Cash... Outlook 


HE prospect for a recovery in 
[business volume is coming clos- 

er, but the $64-question is still 
When? Some _ forecasters have 
pushed the beginning of an upswing 
somewhat nearer than they had in 
earlier estimates. 

So far the actual economic figures 
have not been encouraging. All you 
can say is, that except for unemploy- 
ment, they are not any worse. Steel 
production made a further slight 
gain, but the automobile industry 
has failed to pick up. 


Capital Expenditures 

A survey of prospective capital ex- 
penditures for 1961 seems to promise 
only a little less than for last year 
and might be increased if and when 
the index of production moves up 
again. 

In line with the attempt to hold 
up short-term interest costs and low- 
er long-term, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System has 
freed the hands of the Open Market 
Committee as to what maturities 
may be bought for the Federal Re- 
serve portfolio. 


Authority Given 
Open Market Committee 

The policy of “bills only” or “bills 
preferably” had dominated the man- 
agement of the Government portfolio 
of the Federal Reserve banks ever 
since March 1, 1951, when “market 
pegging” was discontinued. An ex- 
ception, now and then, merely proved 
the rule, and such exceptions were 
only justified by reference to “disor- 
ganized” conditions in the market. 

Nevertheless, on February 20 it 
was announced that the Board. of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 


10 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


had given authority to the Open 
Market Committee to purchase long- 
er maturities” in the light of condi- 
tions that have developed in the do- 
mestic economy and in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments with other coun- 
tries.” 

Stripped of verbiage this was just 


an attempt to make possible a fur- 
ther rise in short-term interest rates, 
desirable to slow down or prevent a 
further loss of gold—and some de- 
crease in the cost of long-term credit 
obligations—desirable as a stimu- 
lant to capital expenditures. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


Advance Refunding 


As BANKING goes to press the Treasury has announced an imminent advance 
refunding operation, the first of the Kennedy Administration. 

Advance refunding, developed during the Eisenhower Administration as a 
means of stretching out the national debt, was used twice by Secretary of the 


Treasury Anderson. 


Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of the Treasury for monetary affairs, 
told a press conference that the technique of advance refunding is one of 
the most imaginative and useful innovations in debt management since World 
War II. Mr. Roosa’s predecessor was Julian B. Baird. 

It was stated that market conditions are by no means as favorable now as 
when advance refunding was used by the previous Treasury Administration. 


Outlook 


So far the entrance into the market 
by the Open Market Committee for 
somewhat longer maturities has re- 
sulted in an increase in the quota- 
tions both for the 5- to 10-year ma- 
turities and for the over-10-year is- 
sues, although the Open Market 
Committee bought none of the latter. 

Apparently the higher interest re- 
turn on short-term issues here, and 
somewhat lower abroad, has had 
some effect in lessening the outflow 
of gold as the decline in the gold 
stock from February 1 to March 1 
was only $65,000,000. 

It is doubtful that there has been 
any real increase in the volume of 
purchases of the longer issues by 
true investors whose attitude is still 
cautious. 


A further rise in quotations might 
have the effect of increasing the vol- 
ume of offerings in the market, since 
banks and others might well consid- 
der the desirability of shortening 
their maturity schedules now that 
there is less interest loss in so doing 
than for a long time, and good prices 
are being at least quoted for the 
longer issues. 

The budget for the 1961-62 fiscal, 
year is now expected to result in a 
deficit of between $3-billion and $5- 
billion and the second six months of 
1961 may see new borrowings by the 
Treasury of over $7-billion. 

If, at the same time, there is a 
marked improvement in business vol- 
ume and in the demand for credit an 
increase would seem to be inevitable. 
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BANK-BY-MAIL SYSTEM 


Your bank-by-mail headaches are cured when you automate with 
MICR-SETS, available only from Cupples-Hesse. MICR code imprinting 
and processing eliminates posting errors, look-ups, account number enscrib- 
ing and also eliminates the need for an imprint program within the bank. 


In contrast with the usual ZOMN 4 Doe 
form, MICR-SETS offer: CITY, Stare 


SPEEDIER PROCESSING : 

Actual time saved with MAIL 
MICR-SETS is in proportion United Somes 
to the time saved by banks 

using magnetic ink checks. 


ECONOMY 
MICR-SETS cost less than 


conventional systems, by far. 


UNIVERSAL APPLICATION 
MICR-SETS work with all 
processing equipment in use or on 
order; they meet all A.B.A. 
specifications. 


DEPOSITOR CONVENIENCE 
Name and account number are 
already imprinted. Depositor 
performs just one operation: 
recording checks and their total. 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


Cupples-Hesse prints and delivers 
sets of 25, 50, 75 or 100 forms direct = 
i SER 


to the depositor; simplified reorder 
procedure is automatic. 


To learn how you can reduce costly 
bank-by-mail processing and for 
sample forms and prices, write to 
MICR-SET Dept., Cupples-Hesse Co., 
St, Louis, Mo. 


Cupples-Hesse Company - 


Division of St. Regis Paper Company 
4175 N. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 15, Missouri Patent Pending 


PLANTS IN ST, LOUIS... DETROIT... DES MOINES 
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You always get 
prompt, personal 
red carpet service 


when you use the 


facilities of the 


IN CINCINNATI 


| prices while activity in the longer 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio # Member: Federal Reserve 
System m» Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Clean, Efficient DISPOSAL 


GAS-FIRED 


COMMERCIAL 
INCINERATORS 


_  8-Bushel Model 
Feed Door 21”x19” 
LARGER SIZES AVAILABLE 


Tuis heavy duty equipment is ideal 
for bank use. Gives total incinera- 
tion for burning confidential papers, 
files, mortgages, wet or dry com- 
bustible waste material and restau- 
rant garbage. 


100% SAFETY automatic main 
burner with pilot light and shut-off 
for all gases. AGA approved con- 
trols. Available 5- to 20-Bushel 
sizes. Shipped assembled. Easy to 
install. 


For Details, write to 


Syrall Manufacturing Co. 


511-B North State Street, Syracuse 3, N.Y. 


| Offered 


| Feb. 28 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 

Quotations Up 

On February 21 quotations for the 
longer maturities were marked up 
sharply, especially for the longer 
bonds. The mark-up in prices had 
more of the earmarks of professional 
operations than any stimulation of 
investor interest. Some speculative 
commitments were undoubtedly 
made, but the volume could not have 
been very great. 

Subsequently the market had a 
tendency to back away from the high 


bonds shrank to a minimum. Inter- 


| mediate-term bonds (5- to 10-year 


maturities) were traded more active- 
ly but without much alteration in 
quotations, as it is in this range that 
swapping one issue for another for 
tax purposes by banks is most pre- 
valent. 


Tempest in Teapot 
With all the comment in the finan- 


Note B—most of this change 
resulted from the exchange of 
February 15 maturities for ‘he 
new 314% certificates Maich 
15, 1962. 

Note C—this nearly all took 
place in the week ending Feb- 
ruary 15 when the decline in 
this area was $1.424-billion. 


Actual market purchases in the 
weeks ending February 22 and 
March 1 were $13,000,000 in the 1- 
to 5-year category and $81,000,000 in 
the 5- to 10-year range. Some of the’ 
other changes can be accounted for 
by the passage of time, which regu- 
larly transfers issues down the scale 
of maturity. Note also that, for the 
period, the amount maturing in one 
year or less increased $1.329-billion. 


Mountain Produces Small Mouse 

So as far as “nudging” the long 
market was concerned the “nudge” 
was reminiscent of old man Aesop 
and the mountain which brought 


Treasury Bills 


3 months 
on Amount 
$1.1-billion 
$1.1-billion 
$1.1-billion 
$1-billion 
$1-billion 


Feb. 1 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 21 


2.374% 
2.462 % 
2.496% 
2.594% 


Average cost 


2.4895 % 


Yield 
Average cost Spread 
2.566% 19% 
2.652% 19% 
2.688% 19% 
2.779 % 19% 
2.674% 19% 


6 months 
Amount 


$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 


cial columns of the press, it might 
have been expected that more change 


| in the make-up of the Federal Re- 


serve portfolio would have occurred 
than actually took place. The chang- 
es were as follows: 
The total portfolio was down 
$28,000,000 (Note A) 
Maturities to 15 days were 
down $3.944-billion (Note B) 
Maturities from 16 to 90 
days were up $3.161-billion 
Maturities from 91 days to 1 
year were up $2.074-billion 
Maturities from 1 year to 5 
years were down $1.329-billion 
(Note C) 
Maturities from 5 years to 10 
years were up $10,000,000 
Maturities of over 10 years, 
no change 
Note A—purchases for the port- 
folio were $97,000,000 but all 
RPAs ($125,000,000 on Febru- 
ary 1) were eliminated. 


forth a mouse, and the run-up in 
quotations which occurred with the 
announcement of the change in pol- 
icy seems disproportionate to the 
amount of actual purchases. 

However, in the first week of 
March some further purchases in the 
1962-69 range were made and again 
quotations were marked up some- 
what. 

This price firmness might last un- 
til business shows more definite 
signs of recovery but can hardly be 
expected to be maintained when that 
takes place, as it is still as evident 
as ever that investors are not an- 
xious to commit themselves for long 
periods at the yields available at 
present. 


Bills Rise Slightly 
The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills is tabulated above. 
No new money was obtained dur- 
ing this period, but the expectation 
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of a udget deficit of between $1-bil- 
lion «nd $1.5-billion for fiscal 1960-61 
may result in the need for more cash. 
This could well be provided by in- 
creasing the amount of bills out- 
standing which, also, would be in 
line with the policy of stuffing the 
short-term market to keep the rate 


up. 
Interest on Deposits 


Somewhat irked by the practice of 
large industrial corporations in buy- 
ing Treasury bills instead of leav- 
ing the money on deposit, some of 
the larger banks in New York and 
Chicago announced that they would 
issue negotiable certificates against 
deposits left with them for specified 
periods. Rates, in most cases were 
244% for 3- to 6-month periods and 
3% for longer periods. 

These rates were competitive with 
those to be obtained from Treasury 
bills and, if there is enough volume 
of the new certificates, the effect 
might be to lessen somewhat the de- 
mand for the bills, especially for the 
longer periods. Hence these certifi- 
cates could be another factor in 
preventing any decline in short-term 
rates. 


Little Change in Bank Figures 


With no perceptible turns for the 
better in business volume, not much 
change in the position of the report- 
ing member banks could be expected 
and there was little. 

Helped by the maintenance of the 
float at over $1.125-billion on aver- 
age, the banks had excess positive 
reserves of about $525,000,000 for 
the period. 

While commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans rose $169,000,000, 
declines in other categories showed a 
net loss in the total of loans (adj.) 
of $286,000,000. 

Investments declined $143,000,000 
as holdings of Government securities 
dropped $402,000,000, while “other” 
investments rose $259,000,000. 

Tax anticipation bills of $3.5-bil- 
lion matured on March 22. Ordinar- 
ily such issues are paid off from tax 
receipts, but the current cash posi- 
tion of the Treasury and the pros- 
pect of a budget deficit for fiscal 
1960-61 makes it possible that new 
cash will be required. 

So perhaps an increase in the 
amount of bills outstanding or a new 
issue of tax anticipation bills may 
be forthcoming. 
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TRADE, INVESTMENT, 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL 


Australia, a young country moving swiftly to a great future, 
offers two-way trade, investment, and industrial opportunities, 
and the Bank of New South Wales, the first and largest commercial 
bank in Australia, can help those interested. 

The Bank’s complete banking service includes such specialized 
facilities as trade and industrial enquiries, economic and trade 
information, and a complete travel service. The Bank, through 
more than 1,000 branches and agencies in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, is closely and constantly in touch 
with industry, business, and agriculture in the areas it serves. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 


Founded in Australia in 1817 — Inc wnat with limited Sabiliey 


ith Japan's 
_Mitsubishi Bank 


The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s 
booming industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major 
industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure and safe 
banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a worldwide net- 
work of affiliate banking services. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, LTp. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANC{i: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HEN will the recession end? 

\\) Old-fashioned investors who 

still believe that truth is the 
daughter of time feel that the more 
than usual disturbances on Wall 
Street may indicate that the moment 
for truth’s arrival is near. 

Trading has skyrocketed to 40% 
above the level of this time last year. 
The current daily average is 4,700,- 
000 shares traded. The count for one 
day hit six million, which was the 
third time it has happened in as 
many decades. 

In early March, prices came with- 
in 13 points of the Dow-Jones all- 
time high, before tapering off and 
declining slightly. Some of the ex- 
perts, as always, are saying that a 
decline after a continued increase is 
only a normal “adjustment.” They 
point out that a slight decline may 
bring into play two important fac- 
tors. 


Two Factors 

The first is the investor on the 
sidelines (he may look upon the de- 
cline as only momentary), who will 
get into the market place, and the 
second is the institutional buyer 
who has been waiting for what he 
thinks is the right psychological 
moment. Considerable momentum is 
added to this bullish spirit by some 
economists and members of the Ad- 
ministration stating that the eco- 
nomic decline has leveled off. 

Two other factors that have been 
at work in the market over a period 
of time are the Fed’s increasing the 
money supply and making credit 
more available by lowering rates. 

As early as last June, Federal Re- 
serve discount rates were cut. Sub- 
sequently, the Federal Reserve Board 
revised the system of Reserve re- 
quirements to include cash reserves 
which added additional lending pow- 
er to commercial banks. 

These measures have had their ef- 
fect in the private investment mar- 
kets. Common stocks rose. This was 
based primarily on the assumption 
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of an impending business recovery 
and increased fears of inflation. 


Individual Buying 
Shows Increase 

Buying by individuals has shown 
a marked increase in the past two 
months, according to all available 
statistics. Available money is now 
more plentiful which has increased 
the volume and in turn, has helped 
brokers’ income. 

Free credit balances in brokerage 
accounts have been rising. This also 
suggests a greater purchasing power 
and availability of money for se- 
curities. The professionals, however, 
have sparked the buying and trading 
volume to the greatest extent in re- 
cent weeks. 


Foreign Investments 

Planned investments by United 
States corporations abroad are con- 
tinuing to expand, either in the draw- 
ing board stage, or in reality. There 
have been recent tax difficulties in 
Canada which has been a major out- 
let for American funds beyond the 
border. 

A bill introduced in the Canadian 
Parliament would require foreign- 
owned companies to reveal their fi- 
nancial status. There is no particular 
objection to this, but apprehension 
prevails that still higher Dominion 
taxes may be in the offing. An in- 
crease in taxes on dividends sent out 
of Canada raised the effective rate to 
about 60% in December of last year 
for U.S. parent companies. 

American investments in other 
companies also continue to increase. 
Here again taxes are primarily a de- 
termining factor as well as import 
regulations and quotas. These for- 
eign investments have been contrib- 
uting causes of the outflow of gold, 
the U.S. unfavorable balance of trade 
and an increase in unemployment. 


Corporate Income 
An analysis of more than 2,000 
leading manufacturing companies in 


the U.S. shows that their 1960 in- 
come was about 2% higher in 1960 
than in 1959. Among the biggest 
earners were commercial banks, up 
34%. The total finance business 
showed a gain of 25%. 

Other industries’ earnings last 
year were spotty. There were more 
minus than plus signs. Clothing and 
apparel, as a whole, did rather well, 
while metal and mining earnings 
showed slight improvement. 


Small Business 
Investment Companies 

Investment companies for small 
business are expanding rapidly. They 
came into being because one of the 
most serious problems has been to 
find equity capital, particularly for 
new enterprises and growing con- 
cerns. This also applies to long-term 
loans as distinguished from short- 
term commercial loans. 

In 1958 the United States Con- 
gress enacted the Small Business In- 
vestment Act. It was designed to 
provide the need for unsecured loans 
of five years or more. 

Capital for these investment com- 
panies comes from both private in- 
vestors and from Washington’s 
Small Business Administration. 

The number of small business 
companies which have been licensed 
thus far is about 145 with capital 
funds exceeding $142,000,000. Appli- 
cations for 270 additional companies 
are now being processed. 

Loans are made by three means. 
They make loans of five years or 
more. The investment companies may 
acquire stock directly, or they may 
purchase debentures, convertible in- 
to equities. 

There has been a strong incentive 
for commercial banks to get in on the 
formation of investment companies 
and they have done so. Stock owner- 
ship also carries tax advantages. 

The Federal Government’s share 
in the initial capitalization of the in- 
vestment companies, now in exist- 
ence, averages about 27%. 
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How To Say “Yes” When 
You Really Mean “No” 


Have you ever found yourself with a situation you wanted 
to support to the fullest but the applicant’s requirements 
exceeded his true qualifications? 


There’s one way you can accede to the request without 
in any way going beyond your normal limitations. Simply 
call on Commercial Factors Corporation. We will either 
fulfill the requirements in total, or participate with you 
in a variety of ways. 


In this way the client’s needs are met without delays or 
embarrassment to any party. Moreover, you yourself 
retain the client’s good will and a mutually profitable 
arrangement is developed. 


Our plans include old line factoring, non-notification 
factoring, accounts receivable financing and other ar- 
rangements tailored to the needs of each situation. 


For details on our continuing relationship with banks 
write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your Bank 
May Profitably Recommend the Services of Commercial 
Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 
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heard along main 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


About People 


RAYMOND H. RULKOETTER, from 
assistant comptroller to comptroller, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding C. L. MOORE, 
who retires. 


FRED QO. KIEL becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


ROBERT H. BROWN, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
State Bank and Trust Company, 
Evanston, Ill.; GRAHAM E. HENI- 
KEN, NORMAN L. LESLIE, both be- 
come vice-presidents and trust offi- 
cers. 


NEWELL S. KNIGHT becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo., directing bank’s new mu- 
nicipal bond department. 


WILLIAM M. BAKER, from senior 
trust officer to vice-president and 
trust officer, The Summit (N.J.) 
Trust Company. 


Mosler Safe Company, New York, 
N.Y., announces realignment: ED- 
WIN H. MOSLER, JR., president, be- 
comes board chairman; JOHN 
MOSLER, executive vice-president, be- 
comes president. MARTIN S. COLE- 
MAN, vice-president and treasurer, 
becomes executive vice-president 
and continues as treasurer. W. A. 
MARQUARD, JR., from vice-president 
to senior vice-president; JOHN E. 
HAMPEL becomes national sales vice- 
president. 
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First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces: WILLIAM H. BARNDT, WIL- 
LIAM F. BLAKE, CHARLES W. BROOKS, 
ROBERT C. DEMBERGH, JOHN A. EISE- 
MAN, JOHN J. FAWLEY, ROBERT L. 
SHERMAN, all become vice-presi- 
dents. 


ATHERTON BEAN, president, Inter- 
national Milling Company, Minneap- 
olis, becomes chairman and Federal 
Reserve agent, Minneapolis Fed. 


JUDGE VERNON D. FORBES becomes 
president, Alaska National Bank of 
Fairbanks, succeeding LESLIE NER- 
LAND; RALPH C. BAILEY, former 
senior vice-president, becomes execu- 


Gone to the Dogs! 


Trooper Paul Paquet of the New York 
State Police Hawthorne Barracks shows 
his working bloodhound, Dan, to Wil- 
lard K. Denton, president, The Manhat- 
tan Savings Bank, New York, during the 
bank’s third annual dog show. 

Dan was one of the 20 dogs and pup- 
pies on exhibition during the week-long 
show, which coincided with the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show at Madison 
Square Garden. 


Compiled by Marguerite 3eck 


tive vice-president; JOHN CONTEN- 
TO, JR., becomes vice-president. 


CHARLES E. CHEEVER, JR., becomes 
president, Broadway National Bank, 
San Antonio, Tex., succeeding CoL. 
C. E. BRAND, who retires. 


Former district court judge of 
Hudson County, N.J., JOSEPH C., 
GLAVIN, becomes board chairman, 
The Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, succeeding WALTER M. 
DEAR, who has resigned but remains 
a director. JAMES HOGGER, trust of- 
ficer, FRANK S. CARY, ALBERT G. 
FRECH, all become second vice-presi- 
dents. 


HENRY T. STETSON, board chair- 
man, United States Savings Bank 
of Newark, N.J., retires after 42 
years in banking, but continues on 
board of managers and executive 
committee. 


SPENCER W. BUGBEE, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., retires after 47 years 
with bank. 


EDWARD I. H. BENNETT, sales 
manager, becomes executive vice- 
president, Western Pennsylvania 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOE L. PRAGER, ROBERT G. GREER, 
both become executive vice-presi- 
dents, Heights State Bank, Houston, 
Tex. 


JOHN A. DALE becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Central Trust Company, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


W. ERNEST CALDWELL, JR., senior 
vice-president, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, retires af- 
ter 47 years in banking. 


EDWARD J. BLETTNER, from as- 
sistant vice-president to senior vice 
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of BANKING’S staff 


president, First National Bank of 
Chicago, Ill.; GEORGE B. ROGERS, as- 
sistant general counsel, becomes 
vice-president and associate general 
counsel; TILFORD C. GAINES of the 
New Yord Fed joins as vice-presi- 
dent; RICHARD B. KECK, assistant 
comptroller, becomes comptroller; 
CLARENCE J. RUETHLING, WILLIAM K. 
STEVENS, both become vice-presi- 
dents; and MARSHALL L. ZISSMAN 
becomes trust officer. 


ALBERT B. HOOKE becomes vice- 
president and secretary, Community 
Savings Bank, Rochester, N.Y. 


S. B. LOWENHAUPT, JR., from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Commercial Bank at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


NORMAN H. SCHROEDER, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president, First National 
Bank of Alger County, Munising, 


Georgia 


Bankers 


Reindorse 


Tue Georgia Bankers Association is 
reindorsing M. MONROE KIMBREL, 
president, Bank of Thompson, Ga., 
for the vice-presidency of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in 1961. 

A 8$-color, 4-page reprint titled 
“New Congress Increases the Activ- 
ity of Georgia’s Busy Monroe Kim- 
brel,” from the The Southern Banker 
of February 1961, with Mr. KIM- 
BREL’S photo on the cover, and an en- 
thusiastic covering letter from the 
GBA has found its way to the desks 
of many interested parties. The story 
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Mich., to president and cashier, 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Sebewaing, Mich., succeeding the 
late R. J. JEFFREY. 


GARVICE KINCAID, board chairman 
of Lexington, Ky.’s Central Bank, 
and chairman of Everglades Bank of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., also becomes 
chairman, The Dania (Fla.) Bank. 
Mr. KINCAID, recipient of the Hora- 
tio Alger award last year, has among 
his holdings ownership or stock in 10 
banks in his native state. 


ROBERT D. ELLIS, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Un- 
ion Bank and Trust Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


PHILIP B. HARRIS, vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


C. T. IRELAND, from executive vice- 
president to president, Bank of Na- 
perville, Ill.; VERNON S. HOESCH 
remains cashier, goes from vice-presi- 
dent to executive vice-president. 


JOHN M. GRIFFITH, JR., becomes 
vice-president, Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Bank of Commerce; BILL SHAW, DON 
MAPLES, from assistant vice-presi- 
dents to vice-presidents. 


Kimbrel 
for A.B.A. 
1961 V.P. 


draws particular attention to the in- 
fluential part Mr. KIMBREL plays as 
chairman of the Federal Legislative 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. KIMBREL, who had been pro- 
posed for candidacy for 1960, with- 
drew when it appeared that there 
would be three contenders for the 
race. The GBA then immediately en- 
dorsed him for 1961 vice-presidency. 

His many qualifications were de- 
lineated in BANKING, March 1960, 
page 17. 


State Association 


President — 1961 


FLORIDA: George H. Brannen, presi- 
dent, Bank of Inverness, Fla. 


HAROLD W. SCOTT, senior vice-pres- 
ident, First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company, retires after 47 
years with the bank. 


JOHN M. GALVIN, C. EDGAR SCHA- 
BACKER, JR., from senior vice-presi- 
dents to executive vice-presidents; 
ROBERT S. SCHEU, vice-president, also 
becomes executive assistant to the 
president, CARLTON P. COOKE, DAVID 
J. LAUB both become senior vice- 
presidents, all at Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Western New York, Buffalo. 


FLOYD C. STONE, ROLLIN R. WIL- 
LIAMS, from assistant vice-presidents 
to vice-presidents, First American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 


WAYNE M. THORNDYKE becomes 
vice-president, United States Nation- 
al Bank of Omaha, Nebr. 


JOHN E. JONES, executive vice- 
president and general manager, 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., joins Glen- 
ville (Ill.) State Bank as vice-presi- 
dent and director. 


Twelve advancements from assist- 
ant vice-presidents to vice-presi- 
dents at Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex.: EDWIN R. BENTLEY, 
DoN T. ENNIS, JOHN L. EVERMAN, 
DONALD P. FLYNN, ROGER A. HARRIS, 
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®@ Industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 


of Foreign Capital 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


ONE BANK 
SERVES 
ALL ARIZONA 


67 OFFICES 
Resources Over $680 Million 


President 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FREE! 


NEW BOOK: 


HOW TO USE ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES EFFECTIVELY! 


Here it is, and yours for the asking! A com- 
plete review of how, where and when to 
use advertising specialties to increase your 
business. Never before has such a book 
been offered . . .and it's yours free with no 
obligation. Covers such points as how to get 
new customers, how to increase business 
from old ones, how to reactivate inactive 
accounts, public relations building, budget- 
ing, case history, etc. If you questioned the 
value of your present advertising, don’t miss 
this opportunity to obtain this valuable book 
free! Write today on your business letterhead. 


HERITAGE&<:° 


607 HERITAGE BLDG. DEPT. 224 FORT WORTH, TEX. 


| REX D. JOHNSON, JAMES H. Jonus, 
W. E. JONES, JR., MASON E. Mitcx- 
ELL, ROBERT E. SPENCER, JR., VIN- 
CENT E. THOMPSON, GEORGE M. Vur- 
| NER. 


CURTIS INNERARITY, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Hillcrest State Bank, Dallas, Tex. 


W. S. 


Patterson 


W. SS. PATTERSON, prominent 


| Southern California business and 


civic leader, is elected president, 
Ahmanson Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Beverly Hills, Calif., succeed- 
ing WADE E. BENNETT, who becomes 
vice-chairman of the board. 


ROBERT E. JEFFRIES, manufactur- 
ing executive and member of Potts- 
town (Pa.) Regional Executive 


| Board, 


joins Montgomery County 
Bank and Trust Company, Norris- 


| town, Pa., as executive vice-presi- 
| dent, succeeding ERNEST T. HAND- 
| LEY, 


former Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company plant manager who 
is transferred to the Akron office. 
LLOYD F. BROWNBACK, secretary, also 
becomes vice-president. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Happy Birthday, 


To You Too! 


Two weeks prior to the recent open- 
ing of a new branch in The Dalles, 
Oreg., THE OREGON BANK, Port- 
land, ran an ad in the local paper 
asking ‘Were you born in 1887?” If 
you were, you were invited to join in 
the bank’s birthday celebration, for 
the bank, too, was born in 1887. 

People 73 years of age living in the 
old agricultural community of The 
Dalles would probably be reputable, 
well-established, and have a host of 
family and friends, figured the bank. 
Twenty-six replies came in, among 
them two from men who had cow- 
punched on adjacent ranches 55 
years ago and had never met. And 
the bank, although it is a new-comer 
in an old community, has_ estab- 
lished its 73-year-old solid reputa- 
tion by identification with the old- 
timers. 
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As 


Continental’ s 
correspondent. . . 


you can add one of the broadest International Banking 
Departments in the country...without adding to your payroll 


Use Continental’s International Banking Depart- 
ment as your own...and gain access to some 
33,500 banking offices in the Americas, Europe, 
Near East, Far East—everywhere! Continental is 
literally a “world of banks.” Our large and expert 
staff is experienced in every phase of international 
banking, and stands ready to serve you and your 


customers in a host of ways. For instance: Informa- 
tion on foreign political and economic conditions, 
Commercial Letters of Credit, Export Collections, 
Foreign Exchange, Remittances, Credit Reports. 
And if you have a specialized need, we have the 
facilities to handle it. Your inquiry will be most 
welcome. Phone us at STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Member F. D. l. C, Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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See for yourself WHY 
FARMING FOR PROFIT 


is today’s most widely-used 
Bank Service Report 


Doane wants to send you a FREE 
copy of the latest “Farming For Prof- 
it’ Report. Read it—discuss it with 
your associates—show it to a few key 
customers, and we are sure that you 
will recognize it as a valuable addi- 
tion to your bank’s educational and 
public relations program. “Farming 
For Profit” is a concise, accurate 
monthly outlook that covers all sides 
of farming—crops, livestock, machin- 
ery, buildings, taxes, leases, soils, 
fertilizers, ag chemicals. “Farming 
For Profit” will provide your custom- 
ers a monthly forecast of market 
trends, plus good sound advice on 
production and farm management 
problems. 


Your name on every report... 


F ing for Profit 
‘arming for Profi 
Le 


ics] YOUR NAME HERE 


May 196 


Your bank name, illustration, and message 
are printed prominently at the top of each 
report. Doane can handle all the details of 
addressing and mailing the reports to your 
customers. Doane offers this service report to 
only one client in a particular trade territory. 


N. T. Tiemann, President, The 
Commercial State Bank, Wausa, 
Nebraska — a Farming For Profit client. 


Write for FREE sample 


Clip this ad . . . staple it to your letterhead 
and jot down the number of farm customers 
your bank serves. We will send you a sam- 
ple copy of the latest “Farming For Profit’ 
Report, along with quantity prices. DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC., Dept. F-87, 
5142 Delmar, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


RANDOLPH HUGHES, Bank Commis- 
sioner for Delaware, becomes execu- 
tive committee chairman, National 
Association of Supervisors of State 


| Banks, succeeding IRVING C. RAS- 
| MUSSEN, who requested relief from 


chairmanship upon resignation from 
his office of Commissioner of Banks 
for Minnesota. 


E. R. JONES becomes first vice- 
president and comptroller, Idaho 
First National Bank, Boise. 


First National Bank in Dallas, 
Tex., announces promotions: LEO 
PATTERSON, JR., PAUL BELL, JOHN 
T. DALE all become vice-presidents. 


Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
announces promotions: WILLIAM B. 
OTTO becomes senior vice-president, 
succeeding PHILIP H. BARBER, who 
retires; HAROLD W. KLOKO becomes 
vice-president. 


JO ABBOTT, W. R. HAFFORD, C. H. 
PATTEN, all become senior vice-presi- 
dents at Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; new vice-presidents are 
ARTHUR M. DurFfr, J. R. HENDERSON, 
and R. V. SABECK. 


ROBERT LADD, Third National Bank 
and Trust Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
from vice-president to executive vice- 
president; HAROLD W. SICHTER, from 


| cashier to vice-president. 


William 
E. 
Singletary 


WILLIAM E. SINGLETARY, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Public Relations Com- 
mittee and member of the executive 
council and the centennial commis- 
sion, has just left his post as vice- 
president and director of public rela- 
tions of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C., to 
establish a public relations consulting 
firm in Princeton, N.J. 


ROBERT L. REISHER becomes vice- 
president, Roeland Park State Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. W. C. HARTLi:y, 
from vice-president to senior vice- 
president. 


B. W. Lucas, RICHARD W. NMc- 
KITHAN, both become vice-presideiits, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) National Bank. 


J. D. 


Francis 


JOHN DARRELL FRANCIS, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president to president, 
Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex.; MILTON F. BROWN, from presi- 
dent to executive committee chair- 
man and chief executive officer; 
ROBERT L. THORNTON, JR., from sen- 
ior vice-president to executive vice- 
president. HENRY A. FLUSCHE, 
CHARLES A. PAUL, JOHN W. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., all become vice-presi- 
dents. 


EDWARD F. CROWE, from vice- 
president, Marquette National Bank, 
Chicago, to vice-president, Suburban 
Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, 
Ill. 


CHAPIN LITTEN, CHARLES L. KAUF- 
MANN, and HuGH B. MCCULLOCH all 
become vice-presidents at The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, IIl. 
GORDON M. Suckow, LEO J. MUEL- 
LER, WILLIAM FERGUSON, NORMAN E. 
WRIGHT, JR., RICHARD M. BURRIDGE, 
JAMES E. BAKER, and DAVID MARCUS 
all become second vice-presidents. 


Merger of Industrial Trust Co., 
and Perkiomen National Bank of 
East Greenville, Pa., brings the fol- 
lowing Industrial officer realign- 
ment: RUSSELL B. Ers, from Perkio- 
men president to vice-president of 
Industrial; F. M. ROTHENBERGER, as- 
sistant vice-president. 
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Ix a little Athenian antique shop 
worked a young 18-year-old lad 
whose name was Michael Kasdaglis. 
An American tourist, a doctor from 
New York, stopped in to browse one 
day, and the two had long chats 
about many things—among them, 
Michael’s desire to leave Greece to 
study in the United States. The doc- 
tor gave Michael his card, a warm 
invitation to visit him if he came to 
the States, and one more thing—a 
subway map of New York City. 

Two years later, Michael—and his 
subway map—came to New York 
City. He visited his physician friend, 
who introduced him to yet another 
American, a friend who became a 
close companion and traveled with 
him all over the city of New York— 
using Michael’s subway map. 

One day, his new friend thought 
of an acquaintance who could speak 
Greek, Michael’s native tongue. And 
so he took Michael to meet this 
friend, Marie Ferris, the editor of 
the employee’s magazine at UNION 
DIME SAVINGS BANK. Michael was 
very happy at making a second new 
friend after 22 days in this country. 
Marie asked Michael how he’d 
learned New York’s complicated sub- 
way system so very quickly. So, of 
course, he showed her the map he’d 
been given in Greece—his subway 
map of New York City, which had 
been distributed by UNION DIME 
SAVINGS BANK since 1940! 


M. F. Berc, Los Angeles indus- 
trialist and civic and philanthropic 
leader, becomes board chairman, 
City National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


LACEY PAYNE, from cashier to 
vice-president, First National Bank 
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of Mount Vernon, IIl.; EDSEL RIGHT- 
NOWAR becomes vice-president and 
assistant trust officer. 


JOHN S. SIPPEL becomes president, 
Citizens National Bank of Laurel, 
Md., succeeding WALTER M. COLE, 
who retires. 


Florida National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., announces promotions: 
DANIEL S. GOODRUM from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president; 
PHILLIP B. BOCHER, from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president; 
EDWARD BALL becomes bvard chair- 
man; DONALD T. EHRMANN becomes 
president. 


FRED A. GOSNELL resigns as board 
chairman, Arlington (Va.) Trust 
Company, in order to give more time 
to personal business affairs. 


JAMES H. DICKSON, JR., from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
Bank of Georgia, Atlanta. 


First National Bank in Dallas, 
Tex., announces two new senior vice- 
presidents: JOHN B. DUNLAP, and 
RODNEY D. HARGRAVE, both formerly 
vice-presidents. 


G. WILBUR LITTLE, CHARLES A. 
MATTOX, both become vice-presidents 
at Indiana National Bank of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


JOHN N. McLucas, senior vice- 
president, retires from National 
Bank of Detroit, Mich. GEORGE E. 
PARKER, JR., becomes executive vice- 
president; NORMAN B. WESTON be- 
comes vice-president and trust offi- 
cer; RAYMOND J. HODGSON, RICHARD 
D. MANGE, ROBERT M. SURDAM, all 
become senior vice-presidents. 


ROBERT W. GATES, from vice-presi- 
dent to executive vice-president, in 
the banking division, Old Kent Bank 
and Trust Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; JOHN MCREYNOLDS, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Trust Divi- 
sion, becomes the division’s senior 
vice-president and secretary of the 
board of directors; RICHARD M. GIL- 
LETT, vice-president to executive 
vice-president, Trust Division. CARL 
H. MORGENSTERN, president, be- 
comes board chairman; WILLIAM J. 
SCHUILING, executive vice-president 
of the banking division, becomes 
president. JOHN G. FERINGA becomes 


by Andrew J. Berwick, Pres. 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Professional management of farms is becom- 
ing increasingly popular as the total invest- 
ment per farm grows, and as the average 
farm expands in acreage and productivity. 
Agricultural bankers are well aware of the 
importance of good management on the farm. 
The responsibility of putting together the 
right combination of farm enterprises to pro- 
vide maximum profit is an area that requires 
the seasoned judgment of a professional farm 
manager. The increased profits from a farm 
usually offsets the cost of the farm manage- 
ment service. 


Chances are, there are farms within your own 
banking area that are now in need of a 
sound, business-like management program. 
Absentee farm owners, many who are elderly 
or who have other business interests, are be- 
ing frequently confronted with the fact that 
a farm can be a mighty expensive “hobby.” 


Doane Agricultural Service is a pioneer in 
the field of farm management; the company’s 
experience dates back to 1919 when D. How- 
ard Doane left his post with a large bank in 
St. Louis to form the first professional farm 
management organization. This basic service 
of the Doane organization has grown and ex- 
panded until today more than 2400 farms, 
ranches and plantations are utilizing the 
Doane management and appraisal services. 
Doane has experienced, professional farm 
managers stationed throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. The staff is made up of capable, 
farm-reared ag college graduates who are 
able to analyze all kinds of farm problems, 
then prepare and oversee programs that will 
net the farm owner the greatest possible re- 
turn from his investment. 


Many banks engage Doane to manage a 
farm that is part of a trust; a bank officer 
takes care of the funds from the farm opera- 
tion and receives periodic reports on the 
property. Many banks prefer to utilize the 
services of a nearby Doane farm manager, 
rather than burden one of the bank’s officers 
or hire a less competent local man. It is part 
of the Doane farm manager’s job to find the 
right operator and negotiate a lease with him. 
He acts as agent for the farm owner and 
represents his client’s best interests. 


For more information about Doane Farm Man- 
agement services, or a no-obligation quota- 
tion on the management fee for a particular 
farm, write Andrew J. Berwick, Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, Inc., Box F-87, 5142 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 
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ON-THE-JOB 


BANKING SERVICE 


ONE-STOP 


BANKING 
SERVICE 


One 


IONAL BANK 


The Most Complete Service You Can Buy — 
Custom-Tailored To Your Particular Needs! 


Raymac’s famous program includes all the ingredients you 

need to make your ON-THE-JOB banking service or BANK- 

AT-WORK plan really do a job for you. From the smartly 

designed racks to the colorful, convincing literature and 

sparkling interchangeable posters, Raymac materials are 
exceptional . . . and they’re custom built 
just for you—and sold exclusively to one 
bank in an area. 

But the big reason for the effectiveness 
of the Raymac plan is that it includes the 
personal services of Dr. Bruce Raymond 
who works directly with your staff to 
launch the promotion and installation of 
the program. This special, personalized 
service is your assurance of speedy and 
effective installation in your community. 

Dr. Raymond has played an important part in the successful 
installation of this type of program in over 20 major metro- 
politan areas including Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Richmond, St. Louis, Newark, and 
Washington, D. C. 


WHY NOT ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF ADDED BUSINESS THROUGH 
THE RAYMAC PLAN. WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


FR, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Raymac, Ince. 


IVI 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


| vice-president in the banking <ivi- 


sion. 


Mercantile National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill., announces promotions: 


| JOHN KIMMEL, from vice-presicent 


and comptroller to executive vice- 
president; ARTHUR GRAMZA, Ev- 
GENE W. BUTLER beccme assistant 


| cashiers. 


BALTIMORE NATIONAL BANK, Mad., 
announces promotions: GEORGE D. F, 
ROBINSON, JR., becomes senior vice- 
president; HARVEY L. HALL becomes 
vice-president and trust officer; J. 
EDWARD MACATEE, JR., VERNON H. 
ROTHAUGE become assistant vice- 
presidents trust _ officers: 
CHARLES W. EACKLES becomes as- 
sistant cashier. 


RALPH D. SPENCER, JR., becomes 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Jersey City, N.J. 


ELMER F. MEIKE, from executive 
vice-president to president and di- 
rector of Bank of Chicago, IIl., suc- 
ceeding GEORGE H. MCCLURE, who 
becomes chairman. 


ROBERT L. BICHLMEIR promoted 
from assistant cashier to vice-presi- 
dent, Newport National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; CECIL W. STOOKEY 
becomes assistant vice-president. 


CHARLES D. SAUNDERS, executive 
vice-president, becomes chairman of 
the executive committee at Seattle- 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding DON H. WAGEMAN, who 
retires. FRANK K. JEROME, from 
president to vice-chairman; ROBERT 
S. BEAUPRE, from vice-president to 
president; PHILIP L. CORNEIL, vice- 
president, becomes executive vice- 
president. 


Sugar-coated Pill 


Recently the Bank of New 
South Wales informed its puzzled 
customers that “within the 
framework of existing ratios of 
conventional liquidity and statu- 
tory reserve deposits the banks 
have little room for maneuver at 
present.” 

Translation: The banks are 
short of loan funds. 
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ING 


WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, from vice- 
president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, San Antonio, Tex., to vice- 
president, Citizens and _ Fidelity 
3ank and Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Ernest 
W. 
Kilgore 


ERNEST W. KILGORE becomes ex- | 


ecutive vice-president, South East 


National Bank of Chicago, IIl.; | 
FRANK L. MORAN becomes adminis- | 


trative vice-president and cashier; 
FreD E. BUETTNER becomes vice- 
president and comptroller. JOSEPH 
H. GRAYSON becomes senior vice- 
president. 


ROBERT W. EISENMENGER, who 


joined Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- | 
ton as forestry economist in 1955 | 


after extensive work with the U.S. 


Department of the Interior, has be- | 
come the Boston Fed’s industrial | 
economist and acting director of re- | 


search. 


JOHN T. ScULLY, former vice- 


president in charge of real estate and 
mortgages, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
N.Y., joins American Title Insur- 
ance Company, Miami, Fla., as senior 
vice-president and executive commit- 
tee chairman. 


WILLIAM J. SCHMITZER, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Ohio National Bank, Columbus. 


GEORGE GUTHARDT becomes vice- 
president, First Commercial Bank of 
Chicago, IIl. 


ALBERT H. BLISS, vice-president, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of 
New York, retires. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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BANK-AT-WORK 


_BANK-AT-WORK 
5 SERVICE 


Here’s the neatest BANK-AT-WORK plan ever developed 
. .. and it’s designed for big effectiveness at an economy 
price. It’s the ideal plan for the bank that wants to get into 
BANK-AT-WORK services in a limited way or for the 


‘smaller community bank, correspondent bank, or branch 


bank. 


Your bank name is prominently displayed on the rack, 
giving you a colorful ad in any business place where it is 
installed. An interchangeable poster and a 2 page folder 
call attention to special bank services . . . encourage use of 
the BANK-AT-WORK plan. 


Included with any order of the plan is a complete set of 
instructions for your organization to follow while installing 
the service in your business community. These instructions, 
provided by Dr. Bruce Raymond, the nation’s foremost 
authority on BANK-AT-WORK or ON-THE-JOB' bank- 
ing services, give you a step-by-step approach to selling the 
program to your community. 


RACKS, LITERATURE, POSTERS AND KNOW-HOW 
You buy it all from Raymac! 
HERE’S A PLAN TO FIT ANY BANK'S BUDGET. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Raymac, Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Now in Lagos—a branch of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
to serve all of thriving 


NIGERIA 


Located at Broad and Odunlami 
Streets, in Lagos, the new 
branch offers complete com- 
mercial banking services to 
individuals and businesses 


Modern, spacious and conveniently 
located in metropolitan Lagos, Chase 
Manhattan’s newest overseas branch 
is now ready to serve U.S. and inter- 
national business in growing and 
thriving Nigeria. 

A complete bank, the new branch 
also offers a full range of commercial 
banking services for local business- 
men and individuals in Lagos. 

Most important to all businessmen 
with Nigerian interests, the new 
branch is staffed by Chase Manhat- 
tan people who are familiar with the 
Nigerian economy. This familiarity, 
together with their thorough knowl- 
edge of international commerce en- 
ables The Chase Manhattan people 
to provide sound financial planning 
for anyone concerned with business 
in this area. 

If this new Lagos location can serve 
you in any way, simply get in touch 
with International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, 
N. Y. The telephone number is 
HAnover 2-6000. 


Map shows vast size of Nigeria. A federation of 
3 distinct regions, it encompasses more than 
' . = 370,000 square miles. The Western area is Ni- 
Using local limestone, this new cement plant in geria’s industrial and commercial center. The 
Eastern Nigeria currently produces 1/5th of national Northern region is rich in minerals, principally The expanded Port of Lagos showed a continual rise in 
needs. To continue to build its national industry tin and is important agriculturally. Eastern Ni- cargo handling during 1960. Africa’s largest market, 
and develop its vast natural resources, Nigeria geria is also an important agricultural area with Nigeria’s exports and imports approached the billion 
needs and wants U.S. investment. emphasis on palm products and rubber. dollar mark last year. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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a (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


DAvip S. Cooper, from executive 
vice-president to president, The Mid- 
land Bank, Paramus, N. J. 


B. F. EDWARDS, JR., retires from 
vice-president, Bank of America, af- 
ter half a century in banking. He be- 
comes board chairman, Western Re- 
frigerating and Cold Storage Co. 


ED GOODWIN becomes executive 
vice-president, Carterville  (Ill.) 
State Bank; LLOYD C. HENDERSON, 
assistant cashier, becomes cashier. 


ORVIS H. RUNDELL, DEWEY JERNI- 
GAN, both become senior vice-presi- 
dents, Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


A. A. BERCAW, from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM J. SHERRY becomes exec- 
utive committee chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank in Yonkers, N.Y.; MR. 
SHERRY is a prominent Westchester 
County realtor. 


J. H. BRAHM, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., resigns 
and becomes vice-president, First- 
america Corporation, Los Angeles. 
MR. BRAHM has been a state vice- 


president, National Bank Division, | 
A.B.A. He is succeeded by JAMES | 
BYERS, president of Bank of Idaho, | 


Boise. 


WALTER J. WARD, HERBERT C. BRY- | 


ANT, both vice-presidents, retire from 


Washington Mutual Savings Bank, | 


Seattle. 


RICHARD MACCARTHY becomes 
vice-president, Rand McNally & 
Company’s Bank Publications Divi- 
sion, Chicago, IIl. 


MILTON S. STEARNS, JR., RAY- 
MOND G. FRICK, both become vice- 
presidents at Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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The Clowning Experience 


Hearry laughs, amused smiles, and 
serious regard on the part of bank 
guards who just didn’t know who 
might be under that get-up greeted 
clown DON DAVIS when he went the 
rounds of every department of every 
bank in the city of Birmingham, dis- 
tributing literature and trying to 
“drum up business” for the second 
session of A.I.B. courses for the se- 
mester year. 


April 1961 


Sharing the spotlight with him 
here is ALBERT KARRH, assistant 
cashier of BIRMINGHAM  (Ala.) 
TRUST NATIONAL BANK, president of 
the Birmingham Chapter of the 
A.I.B. 

Mr. DAVIS is in the new busi- 
ness department of FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BIRMINGHAM. 

Registrations proved the clowning 
to be a success. 


fs 
PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


eELTIMEco 


Flash Time 
and Temp 
UNITS 


make your building 
a Landmark 


— for all to use as 
a constant reference 
point. Many styles and 
combinations available 
are described in Bul- 
letin B-1. 


ELT IMEco 


Skeleton 
Dial 
Clocks 


also have precision 
‘*Telechron’’ move- 
ments. Many styles from 
Modern to Roman. Ask 
for free Bulletin B-2. 


EL. Eco 


ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, INC. 


16 Union Street Natick, Mass. 


New York Office 
51 East 42nd St., > New York 17, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
Dallas, Texas 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
Detroit, Mich. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF DALLAS 
Dallas, Texas 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
Portland, Ore. 


WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Among the FIRST to use IBM 


These forward-looking banks have already installed the 
new IBM MICR Reader-Sorter as an integral part of 
their IBM total banking system. 


They are now gaining valuable operating experience 
...training key personnel...testing new techniques on 
this advanced-design IBM document handling equip- 
ment for banks. 


The know-how they acquire today will greatly facilitate 
the coming transition of all their demand-deposit 
accounting to their IBM data processing system. 
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magnetic character sensing equipment 


Among the important factors in the selection of 
IBM equipment by these banks were such vital back- 
up services as: 

e Assistance of Rutgers-trained Bank Specialists e Systems 
specially tailored for banking e Cost-free education for execu- 
tives and operating personnel e Extensive free Programmed 


Applications Library e Preventive maintenance services 
e Scientific management techniques 


Get the full story. A Banking Specialist from your local 
IBM office will be glad to show you what IBM has to ® 
offer your bank. Call him—today. DATA PROCESSING 
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ALLISON COUPON 
PAYMENT BOOKS USE 


HUMAN 
LANGUAGE 


‘that 


MACHINES 


quer NUM! 
——COMPLETE > 


e 
PON 
LISON cou 
AU Payment Books 


| DEFOE and after 
automation 


BEFORE automation Allison Cou- 
pons serve as conventional post- 
ing media. 


AFTER automation the same cou- 
pons create input to all types of 
automatic accounting. 


Learn more about how you will 
benefit from the economy and 
simplicity of Allison’s machine- 
readable Coupons. Ask us to 
prove why it is the best plan for 
you before and after automation. 


FREE 
Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and 
samples showing how Allison 
Coupons can be used before and 
after automation. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City and State 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


CurRTIS KENDALL, from. senior 
vice-president, director, American 
National Bank and Trust Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., to vice-president, Bank for 
Savings and Trusts, Birmingham. 


JOE L. HAMILTON, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank & Trust Com- 


| pany, Louisville, Ky. 


RALPH H. Nay becomes vice-presi- 
dent, The Bank of New York, N.Y. 


JOHN F. VOGEL, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Lin- 
coln Savings Bank, New York. 


STUART F. KRENTZ becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix; RUSSEL P. KYLE, 
JERE J. BROMMER, GLEN D. JONES, 
all become assistant vice-presidents. 


RALPH E. BRUNEAU, vice-president 
and senior loan officer, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., goes into 
semi-retirement. Mr. BRUNEAU, be- 
sides many building and mortgage 
affiliations, is a member of the 
A.B.A.’s Pension Fund Committee. 


WILBUR C. EDWARDS, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president at McDowell 
National Bank, Sharon, Pa. 


ROLAND S. KENNEDY becomes 2x- 
ecutive vice-president and chief op- 
erating officer, Murray Hill Barnett 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; HAROLD A, 
MARTIN becomes chairman and pres- 
ident, succeeding ROBERT M. BAl«p; 
Don T. CURTIS becomes vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 


J. B. 


Grieves 


William B. 
McFall 


Orricers announced as Common- 
wealth Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Butler (Pa.) Sav- 
ings and Trust Company merge and 
form Commonwealth Bank and 
Trust Company: JAMES B. GRIEVES, 
Butler president, becomes new or- 
ganization’s president; WILLIAM B. 
MCFALL will be chairman; WILLARD 
PERRY is executive vice-president in 
charge of banking; H. RALPH 
SAUERS, vice-president in charge of 
trusts; ARTHUR C. MOXEY, JR., RAy- 
MOND E. LAURENT, R. E. CAMPBELL, 
all become vice-presidents. 


JOSEPH R. MCLEES becomes execu- 
tive vice-president, Meadow Brook 
National Bank, West Hempstead, 
N.Y. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


For Land Snakes! 
(And For Amphibians ) 


Supporting a cam- 
paign for a chil- 
dren’s zoo in 
Mansfield, Ohio, 
First National 
Bank’s West Side 
office had a lobby 
display of reptiles 
and amphibians. 
Manager Frank W. 
Mengert is shown 
with a 7-foot boa 
constrictor which, 
| incidentally 
didn’t have free- 
| dom of the bank. 
| We’re told the 
| show was “a tre- 
| mendous success” 


FOR TALES 


AND EXHIBITS 


BANKING 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR OF 


Christmas Club 


THIS EMBLEM means 


many things to financial institutions 


It attracts people to financial institutions for 
a special purpose . . . It prompts them to join 
Christmas Club where it is displayed .. . It 
reminds people of easy, painless, systematic 
saving .. . It alerts Christmas Club members 
to keep up their payments . . . It represents an 
organization which has enjoyed the support 


identifies your institution with the national 
advertising of Christmas Club a Corporation 
. It stands for a service that builds charac- 
ter, builds savings, and builds business for 
other services offered by your institution. 


Your Christmas Club staff member will be 


and loyalty for 50 years of financial institu- 
tions in every state in the Union... And it 


Make the most of it- 


D i S he LAY IT prominently 
Christmas Club 


glad to explain how this emblem can be sup- 
plied without charge to your institution. 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawil 


a Corporation 


Builds Character @ 


Builds Savings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


J. ANDREW PAINTER, vice-presi- 
dent, First National City Bank of 
New York, well-known as an instal- 
ment credit authority, leaves that de- 
partment of the bank to rejoin the 
savings department which he left in 
1928. 

First National announces these 
other officer promotions: ALEXANDER 
D. CALHOUN, supervisor of Far East 
and Southeast Asia activities, senior 
vice-president; JOHN EXTER, in 
charge of foreign correspondent and 
government bank relationships, sen- 
ior vice-president; JOSEPH E. Morris, 
who is executive vice-president of 
First National City Trust Company, 
also becomes a First National City 
Bank senior vice-president in its trust 
division. DELMONT K. PFEFFER, in 
charge of the bond division, senior 
vice-president. 


Also: Daniel D. Dickey, Lester 
Garvin, Malcolm W. Robinson, Chris- 
topher R. P. Rodgers, Frederick J. 
Todd and Warren Wheeler become 
vice-presidents; W. Josiah L. Patton 
becomes deputy comptroller. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., announces: MERRIELL 
AUTREY, JR., becomes a vice-president 
in the Chicago service office; HAROLD 
W. DIFFENDERFER is named general 
industrial agent; CHARLES R. WAL- 
TERS, former New York banker and 
South Carolina textile official, joins 
as vice-president in Citizens & South- 
ern Capital Corporation, a small busi- 
ness investment company; CHARLES 
E. WELLS becomes vice-president in 
charge of C&S’s Expressway office. 


Crocker Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: HARVEY G. BROWN, vice- 
president and Pebble Beach manager, 
succeeding EDWIN H. EwIcG, who re- 
tires; HUGH O’DONNELL, interna- 
tional banking, MAX E. TEAGARDEN, 
auto finance, both vice-presidents. 


It Isn’t Mary Who Has the Little Lambs— 
She’s in the Countinghouse, Counting Money 


Tus thrifty young rider may look 
like a member of the horsey set. She 
isn’t. Actually, she’s more or less 
sheepish. 

Barbara Burns, 16, is treasurer of 
Collegeville, Pa.’s thriving 4-H Sheep 
Club. In order to build a collective 
nest egg, their funds are entrusted to 
Provident Tradesmen’s Bank and 
Trust Company. 


So each week, Barbara, on her 
horse Gypsy, canters to the drive-in 
window of teller Mary Gabler at Col- 
legeville’s Provident branch (who, in- 
cidentally, has nothing to do with 
little lambs) to deposit the club’s 
monies. 

Thrift and industry being 4-H vir- 
tues, you can believe that this little 
tale is not baa humbug! 


Barbara, 
Gypsy, 


Prime Minister and 
UN Exec Meet at 
Congo Bank Opening 


Foundation of the National Bank »f the 
Congo: The Prime Minister of the Bel. 
gian Congo, Joseph Ileo, and Victor Um. 
brecht, president of the UN Monetary 
Council, find time for a few words to. 
gether at the opening of the National 
Bank of the Congo in Leopoldville on 
February 24 


Be 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


DAVID W. LEwIs, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, N.Y. 


Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
announces promotions: WILLARD C. 
BUTCHER, senior vice-president ; WIL- 
LIAM H. ADAMS, vice-president; 
FREDERICK W. BARDUSCH, vice-presi- 
dent and loan review officer; HARRY 
E. DARLING, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of London branches; 
JEAN M. LINDBERG, DONALD L. MAC- 
CONNACH, vice-presidents; FRANK- 
LIN R. OTTO, vice-president of Puerto 
Rican branches; JULIUS J. THOMSON, 
vice-president in Beirut, Lebanon; J. 
STANLEY PARKIN, WILLIAM T. REIN- 
ERS, vice-presidents. 

Correction: HENRY C. BRUNIE has 
been president of Empire City Trust 
Company, New York, for the past few 
years, contrary to an item appearing 
in these columns in March. 

What we should have said is that 
Mr. BRUNIE announces the promotion 
of JOSEPH F. MANSFIELD to vice-presi- 
dent at Empire, and of HERBERT W. 
BECKER to assistant vice-president. 
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Hammermill 
Sentry Safety 


shouts “STOP” at 
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check-raisers 


on the front 
and the back 


DROP of commercial ink eradicator on either side of new Hammermill Sentry 
Safety destroys the surface design and uncovers a rash of warning words. 
These persistent STOP signals will halt even the most reckless check-raiser before 
he gets to your teller’s window. 
Hammermill Sentry Safety’s smooth, level surface assures you accurate reproduction 
of type E-13B magnetic coding symbols. Ask your bank stationer for free samples 
—in seven colors and white—and for more information. Or write on your business 


letterhead to Hammermill Paper Co., 1501 East Lake Rd., Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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NED | To OPERATE THE 
ETIC IMPRINTER-CODER ( 
HAN 60 MINUTES! 


Imprinting Department, Marine Midland Trust Company of the Mohawk Valley, Utica, New York. Department Manager 
Robert W. Shaw (standing) inspects imprinted-encoded checks produced by operators David T. Pyne (left) and Paul H. Becker. 


WITH the ThriftiMagnetic Imprinter-Coder, trainees 
can become operators in less than an hour. That has been 
the experience at the Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley, Utica, New York — and at other 
banks employing the ThriftiMagnetic system. 


The ThriftiMagnetic Imprinter-Coder turns out E13B 
encoded checks with a reject rate proved acceptable in 
impartial testing by sorter manufacturers. 


WILLIAM J. LAFFERTY 
Treasurer 


WILLIAM E. RICHARDS 
Secretary 


ThriftiMagnetic on-premises imprinting-encoding equip- 
ment costs less to operate, dollar for dollar, than any 
other comparable equipment. It cuts hidden costs, in- 
creases profits, and builds customer good will through 
faster check delivery. 


The ThriftiMagnetic system has the further advantage 
of eliminating most hand sorting of type by using inex- 
pensive linotype slugs. 


Officers In Charge Of 
The Magnetic Encoding Program At 
THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
Of The Mohawk Valley 


Mr. Lafferty reports that the 

ThriftiMagnetic E13B Imprinter-Coder “has enabled us 

to save time and money, in addition to meeting 

every technical requirement of magnetic encoding. 

The ease of training and the compactness of the equipment 
make quality control supervision extremely simple.” 


WRITE FOR THE FREE BULLETIN 
“What You Should Know 

About On-Premises 
Imprinting-Encoding” 


THRIFTIMATIC CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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closer agreement. From Washington comes word 
that some of the dim-viewers of recovery are tak- 
ing a more optimistic view, while some of the hopeful- 
viewers are sticking to their earlier estimates. 
The range among these forecasters is from “anytime 
now” to “after mid-year.” 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges reports 
business “sentiment” itself optimistic, and construes 
this as a good sign, which it certainly is. 


Ts various recovery timetables are coming into 


However, the business indicators themselves are 
somewhat mixed, and soothsayers can be forgiven for a 
measure of caution. 

As the March New England Letter of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston puts it, ‘Divergent views about 
the outlook are common, which is not surprising.” The 
Letter goes on: 

“One extreme seems to be in Wall Street, where a 
pretty consistently advancing stock market appears, for 
one thing, to be expressing optimism over the future of 
business and profits, although perhaps a little ahead of 
schedule. The other pole is probably in Washington, 
where the extreme viewing with alarm in some quar- 
ters must be suspect, as a means of expediting some 
of the legislative programs of the new Administration.” 

With much of the Administration’s program still in 
the embryonic task-force stage, and with many of Mr. 
Kennedy’s proposals carrying more than a hint of in- 
flation-potential, there is still a wait-and-see attitude 
among businessmen. 


One brightening spot appears in the steel statistics, 
where bright spots must appear if anywhere. 

There is cautious optimism in that industry based on 
some improvement in orders. Losses due to the auto 
industry are being offset by small gains in a diversity 
of other steel users. 

Iron Age sees no full scale advance, but slow and 
steady improvement to 60% of capacity in the second 
quarter. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond has re- 
cently completed a survey of forecasts made by 450 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


people which revealed that over 90% of the forecasters 
agree that there will be an upturn in the economy about 
mid-year, if not earlier, and that the year will end in a 
broad and general upward movement. 

Over-all, a majority of the 450 felt that business 
would be moderately better in 1961 than in the preced- 
ing year. Of all the reasons given to support this pre- 
diction, the one that came up most often was that the 
rebuilding of inventories would begin about mid-year. 

The second major reason given was that Government 
will increase its spending from $6- to $8-billion over last 
year. This doesn’t count any new spending that may be 
recommended by the present Administration. 

A third reason, given with some qualification, is that 
there may possibly be a small increase in residential 
housing. 


One research organization finds evidence that the 
recession hit bottom in January. 

But, more specifically, Seymour E. Wolfbein, Labor 
Department manpower authority, has cited four indi- 
cations that the trough was reached in February. 

These are: 

(1) That the factory work week held steady at an 
average of 38.8 hours in February. 

(2) That the number of part-time workers showed 
no rise from January’s 1,700,000. 

(3) That for the first time since October there was 
a slight drop in the number of people receiving unem- 
ployment compensation. February’s last week showed 
a 18,500 decrease. 

(4) That the drop in the number of workers in pri- 
mary metal industries was small, for the first time in 
several months. Employment here fell only 3,900. 

A preliminary survey by the Department of Com- 
merce shows retail sales beginning to creep upward. 
This is attributed partly to the early Easter holiday 
this year. Dun & Bradstreet reports similarly favor- 
able signs from the retail front. 


The present—and recent— state of the economy has 
been variously -described by businessmen, economists, 
and politicians. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITY HOLDINGS, Ix recent years, open market opera- 


12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


tions—the purchase and sale of ge. 
curities by the Federal Reserve System 


(WEEKLY CHANGES IN MILLIONS OF $) to influence bank reserves—hav« been 


generally restricted to short-term U.S, 
Government securities. On February 20, 


Held Total ; “ 
Under 8. Govt. the Fed announced that it would “pur- 


—___———_———Bought Outright———————_—_—_ Repurchase Security chase in the open market U.S. Govern- 
Bills Certificates Notes B TOTAL Agreement Holdings ment notes and bonds of varying matur- 
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® Exchange of maturing certificate for new note. 
» Certificate retired and new note purchased. 


MEMBER BANK RESERVE POSITIONS 


+300 +689 ities some of which would exceed five 
ie = years.” The Fed hoped that: (1) buying 
—272 —194 long-term securities would bring down 
= —229 long-term interest rates and thereby 
at spur capital investment and (2) re- 
+135 fraining from purchasing mostly bills 
ba would keep up short-term interest rates 
—208 so that the U.S. could hold on to for- 
eee eign investment funds. Early in Novem- 
4125 ber 1960 the Fed began occasional de- 
+247 viation from the “bills only” policy, but 
bi transactions were limited to issues with 
—115 maturities of less than 15 months. Since 

February 20 purchases of securities with 


over 5-year maturities were made. 


* During business declines, the Fed’s poli- 
cies are directed toward increasing the 
supply and lowering the cost of credit. In 
1960, techniques used included the low- 
ering of the discount rate, revision of 
reserve requirements, and the purchase 
of bills in the open market. As a result, 
the banking system has been in a free 
reserve position (an excess of reserves 
over borrowing) ever since June 1960. 
Despite free reserves of over $600,000,- 
000 in recent months, interest rates have 

not declined to expected levels 


1958 1959 1960 


In the 1953-54 and 1957-58 periods of easy money Treasury 

bill rates fell by about 70%, while the Jan.-Dec. 1960 decline 

was only 50%. Declines in long-term rates have been smaller. 

Generally, short-term rates are most sensitive to changes in 
the banking system’s excess reserves 


JRY BILL RATES IN THREE RECESSIONS 


7 8 
Months from Peak 


The initial response to the Fed’s bond purchases in the week 
of Feb. 20 was a rise in prices of a point or more for many 
long-term issues and a decline in yields to 2-year lows. Market 
prices firmed the following week in the face of stepped-up 
bond purchases by the Fed. Short-term interest rates rose 


JAN. FEB. MAR. 
1941 
SOURCE: Federal Reserve Board 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


BUSINESS STATISTICS do not tell us how business is, but 
how it was when the data were being formed. Some indica- 
tors reach us faster than others. Partly our views are 
shaped by the way other people feel and talk about busi- 
ness. The way the stock market has been “feeling” and 
“talking” in recent months, e.g., a business pick-up is near. 


A BUSINESS PICK-UP in the second quarter is rather 
generally anticipated. Secretary of Commerce Hodges— 
himself a salesman, and hence an optimist—has been feel- 
ing this for some time, but he says he has no statistics to 
prove it. Yet the Administration’s top spokesman regards 
our economic ailments as a long way from being licked. Un- 
employment is expected to remain heavy through 1961. 


BUSINESS MAY DO PRETTY WELL, viewed from up 
close; while the economy at longer perspective may lag be- 
hind the desideratum. Depends on your viewpoint. Both 
Hodges and Kennedy may be right. 


ECONOMY’S LONG-RANGE FUTURE looks rosy, accord- 
ing to an Advertising Council campaign endorsed by Secre- 
tary Hodges. The theme: Confidence in a Growing America; 
but “no Pollyana stuff,” the AC stresses. It’s “psychological 
warfare against a recession.” 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS of big-city banks rose counter-seasonally in Febru- 
ary, mainly because Sears sold about $1B of receivables. 
But for that, loans & investments would have declined 
about $200,000,000,—a less than normal decline. These banks 
continue to favor tax-free municipals. Otherwise, banks con- 
tinue wary of long-term securities. 


RATES. Yielding to long clamor from the Hill and to the 
Administration’s wishes, the Fed is experimenting with a 
dual interest rate technique: nudging long-term rates lower 
while avoiding depressing short-term rates. It’s still a very 
controversial question. Administration meanwhile working 
on mortgage rates through U.S. agencies and talk-pressure 
on S&L associations. 

Commercial paper rate follows closely Treasury bill 
yields, at distance of about 142%. Volume has substantially 
increased over the past year; $34%2B finance company paper 
is now outstanding; held by banks and businesses. It’s 
cheaper than borrowing from banks at 44%% prime rate 
plus 20% maintenance of balance. Commercial banks have 
recently taken the lead from sales finance companies in auto- 
motive paper held. December 31 they held $8B of such 
paper; sales finance companies held $7.7B. 


Federal Budget 


FEDERAL BUDGET. As we write, total cost of Adminis- 
tration’s proposals and tax program remain to be computed. 
Kennedy’s budget message, scheduled for March 23, and 
his later tax message will give more light. Administration 
has estimated fiscal 1961 deficit at $1144B. Fiscal 1962 def- 
icit will be affected by the economy’s course. Sen. Byrd 
warns against repeating the 1958 recession experience, with 
a $12%B deficit in 1959. 
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A Good Buy for Industry Analysts 


Something new from the Federal Reserve Board 
is its large size (approximately 17” x 12”) Indus- 
trial Production Chartbook. Price $1.75 from the 
Board’s Division of Administrative Services. Con- 
tains 210 pages of charts on individual products 
and groups of products. Space is provided on the 
charts to add monthly data through 1962. 


INFLATION is what stock market sees in the Kennedy 
programs. This image the White House would dispel. Ad- 
ministered industrial prices are threatened by Administra- 
tion (e.g., antitrust) and the Congress. But farm prices get 
stronger support. Unions remain strong. No Sherman Act 
governs wage settlements, rents, and other services. For- 
eign alarm about the dollar has been allayed; but a return 
rush of gold has not yet occurred. While pledged to sound 
money, we want to have our cake and eat it, too. 


General Indicators 


PERSONAL INCOME reached its peak in October, $410B; 
declined to $406B in January; but this was above January 
1960’s $396B. Based on our experience in the 1958 recession, 
not too much change in this figure is expected before April. 
In 1960 employees’ compensation rose $161%4B, including 
$2B of supplements. Two-thirds of the wage and salary in- 
crease came from higher pay, of inflationary import and of 
bearing on the profits squeeze. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION gained 3% in 1960. Its pat- 
tern reflected effects of the steel strike. Production, prices, 
profits, and politics all respond to pressures of organized 
labor on big industries. While industrial production in 1960 
was up from 1959, it declined 6.4% in the last semester. 
Most industrial groups slipped further in January, but a 
gradual recovery is expected. 


Spending 


GOVERNMENT. All signs point to increases. Some items 
appear in Kennedy’s various messages, recapitulated in his 
March budget message. Agriculture Secretary Freeman has 
testified the spending in the Administration’s depressed 
areas bill is just “token”; much more of the same may fol- 
low. Unbalanced budget means the statutory debt limit must 
be raised. 


BUSINESS plant & equipment spending in 1961 expected 
to be 3% below 1960. If economy improves this spring, P&E 
spending could go faster. P&E spending was $35.7B in 1960; 
may be about $34.6B in 1961. All-time high was $37.0B in 
1957. 


CONSUMER. No visible upsurge in demand for homes and 
appliances, FRB survey of buying intentions reports. The 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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Washington 


THOMAS W. MILES 


ost of the talking on Capitol 
M Hill these days is coming 

from the White House. The 
torrent of words flowing in mes- 
sages from President John F. Ken- 
nedy made one Senator wonder out 
loud whether the filibuster has 
moved from the Senate to the other 
end of Pennsylvania Ave. 

The lull is an appearance only. 
President Kennedy is sending up his 
program as it is readied. The Senate 
has been busy examining and pass- 
ing on the new executive appointees 
sent up by Mr. Kennedy. The House 
has been delayed by the fight over 
the Rules Committee which the Ad- 
ministration felt it had to win—and 
did. 


First Things First 

There has not been much of a dis- 
position on the part of Congress to 
take up anything but top priority 
measures, such as unemployment 
compensation, distressed areas, and 
wages and hours legislation, until 
most of the Kennedy program is be- 
fore it. What Congress especially 
wanted to see was the tax program 
that the Kennedy Administration 
had promised by March 20 to finance 
the increased spending involved in 
opening the New Frontier. So did 
bankers. 


After the Tax Program 

After digesting this report, it can 
be expected that Congress will set- 
tle down to “working its will’ upon 
all of the legislative fare set before 
it. And bankers know from the way 
that Congress acted last summer on 
the bill to liberalize the Federal De- 
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In the Lull 


Before the Legislation 


posit Insurance Corporation assess- 
ment formula that, given sufficient 
motivation, Congress can act in a 
surprisingly short time. 


To Win Public Support 

In the meantime the Administra- 
tion is beaming its program direct 
to the people through the medium of 
the White House press conference, 
and such tours as that made by Sec- 
retary of Labor Goldberg in the dis- 
tressed areas. This is important to 
keep in mind because the Adminis- 
tration must depend upon popular 
support to swing Congress as long 
as the coalition of conservative Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans poses a for- 
midable threat to its program. 

Whether or not the Kennedy tax 
program is “an instrument of incen- 
tive rather than an alibi for indif- 
ference” is a question that may keep 
Congress here well beyond its target 
date for adjournment, July 31. It all 
depends upon details of the program. 
More rapid depreciation allowances 
will certainly be welcomed in business 
circles. But what will be the off- 
setting “reforms”? Will they be clos- 
ing “loopholes” such as dividend 
credit, reduction of depletion allow- 
ances, and legislative restrictions on 
deductibility of business expenses? 

To bankers the most important re- 
form would be to make more uniform 
the taxation of mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations 
with that of commercial banks. As 
BANKING pointed out last month in 
this Washington column, there is 
support high in the Administration 
to broaden the base by removing the 
special tax advantages enjoyed by 


mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations. The Harrison- 
Curtis bill proposes the most satis- 
factory way to do this in the opinion 
of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and four other bankers’ organi- 
zations. 


Harrison-Curtis Bill... 

This proposal in identical and con- 
secutively numbered bills, H.R. 2899 
and H.R. 2900, differs substantially 
from the Mason bill in the last Con- 
gress. It is designed to repeal the 
statutory 12% bad-debt-reserve for- 
mula now enjoyed by mutual institu- 
tions and make them obtain Treas- 
ury approval of a reasonable bad 
debt reserve as all other taxpayers 
have been obliged to do. 


Is Getting Attention 

That the Harrison-Curtis bill is 
getting attention is indicated by the 
fact that an alternative has been in- 
troduced by Representative Edward 
J. Derwinski (R., Ill.), a member of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. Mr. Derwinski’s bill is 
H.R. 5115 “to authorize the accumu- 
lation by banks of special reserves 
for the particular protection of sav- 
ings depositors.” Commercial bank- 
ers regard the bill as inspired by 
savings and loans in a diversionary 
effort. 

The bill, in Mr. Derwinski’s own 
words, would “make available to com- 
mercial banks, for their thrift and 
home financing activities, the same 
tax formula now applied to mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations.” 

There are two bills raising the 
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aniount of deposit insurance in 
banks and share insurance in sav- 
inzss and loans. Representative 
George A. Goodling (R., Pa.) in H.R. 
4674 would increase to $15,000 for 
each account the amount that may be 
insured in a bank by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. And 
Representative Kathryn E. Grana- 
han (D., Pa.), in H.R. 4512 would 
raise to $20,000 the amount that may 
be insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation for 
each shareholder account. 

If Congress acts at all on these 
bills, it is unlikely that it will dis- 
criminate in the amount of coverage 
between the two types of institution. 


“Interest Disclosure” and... 

Although the interest disclosure 
bill promised by Senator Paul H. 
Douglas (D., Ill.) had not been 
dropped in the Senate hopper at this 
writing, it is fully expected that it 
will be as soon as some of the Ad- 
ministration’s more pressing legisla- 
tive goals have been acted on. Sena- 
tor Douglas has said his bill will call 
for the disclosure of all finance 
changes and the expression of inter- 
est in terms of a simple annual rate. 
It was part of the Democratic plat- 
form. 


MEET THE CABINET: In the usual order are J. Edward 
Day, Postmaster General; Adlai Stevenson, Ambassador to 
UN; Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice-President; Robert McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense; Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor; A. A. Ribicoff, 
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Another bill that has not yet been 
introduced despite rumors and 
threats is obligatory withholding of 
interest and dividends. The success 
achieved by Treasury and financial 
institutions, including the A.B.A., in 
campaigning for voluntary compli- 
ance may result in satisfying the 
administration on this score. 

In a policy statement, “Growth and 
Taxes: Steps for 1961,” the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development re- 
cently suggested the possibility of 
withholding “if these [voluntary] 
steps do not greatly reduce the leak- 
age.” 


“Interest Withholding” 

It appears quite possible at this 
writing that Mr. Kennedy’s tax pro- 
gram may have some reference to the 
matter of withholding on interest 
and dividends. The Treasury is 
known to have mixed feelings. It is a 
question whether Treasury’s net rev- 
enues would not be greater from a 
voluntary system than from an ob- 
ligatory one. The cost of administra- 
tion and handling refunds might 
reach a point of no return. 


Action on Minimum Wage 


Action on the Administration’s 
bill (S. 895) to increase the mini- 


mum wage and broaden its coverage 
may be expected this month (April). 
The Administration proposes to in- 
crease the minimum wage in three 
steps from the present $1 to $1.25 
an hour. For those brought under 
coverage for the first time, the mini- 
mum would rise from $1 to $1.25 
in four steps. Approximately 4,- 
300,000 workers, of whom 2,900,000 
are in the retail service industry, 
would be brought within the scope 
of the act. 


Unemployment Compensation - 
The temporary extension of un- 
employment compensation to indi- 
viduals who have exhausted regular 
unemployment compensation was 
moving fast through the Congres- 
sional mill as this was written. The 
House passed it overwhelmingly and 
the Senate shortly after followed 
suit. One of the important objections 
to the bill by businessmen was re- 
moved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee prior to House passage. This 
was a proposal to finance the addi- 
tional compensation by raising the 
tax base from $3,000 to $4,800. In- 
stead, the bill provides for a tempo- 
rary increase in the Federal tax, to 
apply to wages paid in 1962 and 
1963. The present rate of 3.1% would 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; Luther Hodges, 
Secretary of Commerce; Robert Kennedy, Attorney General; 
Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; John F. Kennedy, President; 
C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury; and Stewart 
Udall, Secretary of the Interior. 
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be increased to 3.5% for the two 
years. 

In some philosophical observations 
on unemployment Governor J. L. 
Robertson of the Federal Reserve 
Board recently suggested at a San 
Francisco meeting of bankers and 
businessmen that the Government 
consider the feasibility of paying un- 
employment benefits on condition 
that the recipients “avail themselves 
of educational opportunities, both 
technical and general, which the 
Government would arrange.” He also 
pointed out that it would be less ex- 
pensive for the Government to under- 
write the movement of workers, will- 
ing to move, than to subsidize them 
for many years in a community of 
unemployment. 


The FRB and JFK 


In the departure of the Federal 
Reserve Board from its famous “bills 
only” policy a great deal is being said 
and written about a victory for Mr. 
Kennedy over Chairman William 
McChesney Martin of the Federal 


Reserve Board. It is neither a victory 
for Mr. Kennedy, nor one for Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr. Martin has long since made it 
clear that he realizes the Fed must 
operate within the framework of the 
Administration responsible for the 
Government. “Independent within 
the Government, not from it” is the 
way Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Robert V. Roosa put it at a Con- 
gressional hearing. 

Although Mr. Martin may have 
his own doubts about the effective- 
ness of Administration moves to 
lower long-term interest rates and at 
the same time maintain short-term 
rates, his problem is to keep within 
what he considers sound money pol- 
icy. 


Fed to Reclassify Cities 


The Fed is considering another 
step in the implementation of the 
Vault Cash Act of 1959. This would 
reclassify reserve cities and permit 
member banks in central reserve cit- 
ies or reserve cities to maintain the 


reserve balances which are in efi ect 
for member banks not located in re- 
serve or central reserve cities. 


Proposed Changes 


To be designed as additional re- 
serve cities June 1 are: Albany, 
N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Newark, 
N. J.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Savannah, 
Ga.; and Winston-Salem, N. C. 

To be continued as reserve cities 
are: Columbus, Ohio; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Miami, Fla.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
National City (National Stock 
Yards), Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; and Washington, D. C. 

To be discontinued as reserve cities 
are: Kansas City, Kan.; Pueblo, 
Colo.; Toledo, Ohio; and Topeka and 
Wichita, Kan. 


Bills to Aid SBIC 


The two Small Business Invest- 
ment Company bills which Senator 
John Sparkman (D., Ala.) intro- 
duced at the close of the 86th Con- 
gress have been re-introduced by 


A Bill to Revamp the FDIC Board 


Ree. ABRAHAM J. MULTER (D., N.Y.), 
speaking before the recent Annual 
Savings Conference of the American 
Bankers Association, had this to say 
regarding one of his own legislative 
proposals: 


IT IS my hope that this Congress 
will consider and enact a bill to revamp 
the board of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Without casting any reflection upon 
our good friend Ray Gidney, the in- 
cumbent Comptroller, for whom I have 
the highest respect and regard, it is my 
firm conviction that no chartering and 
supervising authority should be a part 
of an insuring agency. The two func- 
tions are separate and distinct, and 
should be kept so. 

A more basic objection is the double 
burden placed on the state banks, sav- 
ings and commercial, that the national 
banks are free from under existing 
law. If we believe in a dual banking 
system, then we must make it work. 
Such a system can succeed only if there 
is true duality. I am sure that the na- 
tional banks would rise up in arms 
against any proposal to amend the Na- 
tional Banking Act to provide that they 
must submit to the additional exami- 
nations, supervision, and authority of 


the banking supervisors of the states in 
which they operate. Yet that is precise- 
ly what happens when the national 
banking supervisory authority serves 
as a member of the FDIC Board. 

My bill seeks to eliminate the Comp- 
troller of the Currency from that 
board. I want to emphasize it is not 
directed against Mr. Gidney. It does not 
and cannot affect his term of office. It 
will apply, if enacted, only to his suc- 
cessors. 

An alternative proposal that has 
been offered and will be considered by 
the Congress is that the board be in- 
creased from three to five, with a pro- 
vision that the savings banks and the 
commercial banks each be represented 
on that board. The objection to that 
proposal, and there is some merit to it, 
is that a board of five is too cumber- 
some. 

What I would like to see accom- 
plished is the enactment of a bill which 
would combine FDIC and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion into one agency, with each of the 
segments of the banking industry rep- 
resented on the new board. 

The objection that immediately ap- 
pears is that there are many differences 
between the two funds as to assets; as 
to premiums paid; as to liability, both 
type and amount; and as to the basic 


difference of operation of the institu- 
tions whose accounts are insured. 

To my mind, these are not differ- 
ences in principle, but rather differ- 
ences in technique of operation. All of 
this can be satisfactorily covered so as 
to assure maximum protection to all 
concerned; and I now include stock- 
holders, shareholders, depositors, and 
the general public, in their individual 
capacity, as well as in their aggregate 
capacity as the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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AN ECONOMIC UP- 
TURN does not ap- 
pear likely until some 
time after mid-year 
testified, Walter W. 
Heller left, chairman, 
Council of Economic 
Advisers to the Presi- 
dent, who appeared 
along with Council 
member Kermit Gor- 
don before the Con- 
gressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee early 


in March 
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him as 8S. 902 and S. 903. These 
would increase the Federal financing 
of SBICs and grant them further 
tax incentives. Both bills have many 
features of interest to banks. 


Increased Financing 


Among the financing provisions 
are these: 

(1) Permit SBICs, on a matching 
basis, to obtain up to $1,000,000 of 
their capital from the Small Busi- 


ness Administration in exchange for 
subordinated debentures. Heretofore 
the limitation was $150,000 from 
SBA. 

(2) Permit SBICs to borrow from 
SBA funds equal to their capital and 
surplus. They are currently limited 
to one-half of that. 

(8) SBICs would be allowed to 
participate with any other investors 
in advancing equity capital to small 
business concerns. 

(4) They would be permitted to 
lend in participation with the SBA 
and other investors, public or pri- 
vate. They have not heretofore been 
permitted to participate with the 
SBA in making loans to small busi- 
ness concerns. 

(5) They would be allowed to in- 
vest in obligations that are insured 
by instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment, not just direct obligations. 

(6) To compete for officers and em- 
ployees they would also be permit- 
ted to grant restricted stock options. 

(7) The expiration date for au- 
thority to make loans to state and 
local development companies for con- 
structing manufacturing and indus- 
trial facilities would be removed. 

Among the tax incentives that have 
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been included in these two bills to aid 
the SBICs are: 

(1) Permit SBICs to establish re- 
serves for investment losses and to 
add to those reserves each year; 

(2) To establish reserves for bad 
debts arising from lending activi- 
ties ; 

(3) Grant SBICs an exemption 
from the accumulated earnings tax 
on earnings reinvested to provide ad- 
ditional financing; 

(4) Clarify legislation exempting 
SBICs from the surtax on personal 
holding companies; 

(5) SBICs would be granted a 
privilege now conferred on invest- 
ment trusts of passing through their 
earnings to their stockholders with- 
out the imposition of the corporate 
tax; 

(6) A technical provision to make 
the tax provisions correspond to the 
substantive provisions of the SBIC 
act; and 

(7) Authorize a tax option corpo- 
ration to have an SBIC shareholder 
and still not lose its status as a tax 
option corporation. 

The fall issue of the Federal Bar 
Journal is devoted to SBICs and 
their problems. In a review of SBIC 
development the SBA administrator 
and assistant general counsel under 
the Eisenhower Administration, Phil- 
ip McCallum and Ross D. Davis raise 
certain questions. They said: 


Obvious Limitations 


“Fostering small business invest- 
ment companies, as the Congress has 
found, is a worthy project; but ob- 
viously it has its limitation. 

“It should not unduly infringe on 


other national interests. Tax incen- 
tives are desirable but erosion of the 
tax base is not. Federal loans are use- 
ful but with increased Federal funds 
inevitably comes increased Federal 
regulation. 


A Change in Concept 


“If the investment program can 
stand on its own two legs with limit- 
ed Federal financing, it should be 
permitted to do so. If it cannot, then 
in accordance with the ideas of the 
originators, the program should be 
revised. Perhaps Government financ- 
ing must be increased; but if it be- 
comes necessary for the Government 
instead of the privately owned and 
operated investment companies to 
provide equity capital to small firms, 
this change must be recognized for 
what it is—a fundamental departure 
from the original concept.” 


Veterans’ Housing Bill 


The bill to extend the Government’s 
mortgage guaranty and direct loan 
program for veterans to 1965 met 
A.B.A. opposition at the mid-March 
hearings. In view of the encouraging 
economic signs, the liberal terms pro- 
vided under the FHA program, and 
the increase in available mortgage 
funds, A.B.A. spokesmen felt it 
would be unfortunate to encourage 
direct Government lending. However, 
a l-year extension as a temporary 
stimulant to the economy would not 
be viewed adversely. 


The newly selected chairman of the SEC, 

Columbia University law professor Wil- 

liam L. Carey, was graduated from Yale 

(a fact that has already received suffi- 

cient comment in legislative circles) and 

served with the SEC for two years prior 
to World War II 
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The Fed at 


the 


New Frontier 


The Federal Reserve System Is “a Flexi- 


ble Institution with Capacity for Growth 


and Adaptation to New Developments” 


HERBERT 


McChesney Martin, then only 

44, moved from the Treasury 
to the Federal Reserve. As Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury he negoti- 
ated the “accord” which freed the Fed 
of the wartime undertaking to peg the 
price of Government bonds, making 
them in effect as liquid as bills. In 
his new office in 1951 Mr. Martin 
pondered how the Fed should use its 
restored independence. Today, still 
in the same upholstered office on 
Washington’s Constitution Avenue, 
the chairman, 10 years older, contin- 
ues to ponder this question. 

When on February 20 the Fed an- 
nounced that it was going to buy 
bonds on the open market, in keep- 
ing with the Administration’s dual 
interest rate aims, many observers 
believed that the Fed had read the 
election returns and was knuckling 
under in response to the President’s 
wishes. Mr. Kennedy during last 
year’s campaign had attacked “high 
interest rate policies” and revealed 
his intention to show that the Fed is 
not a fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment that can disregard the White 
House and the Treasury. 

Mr. Kennedy’s task force had rec- 
ommended, in the light of the gold 
outflow and the domestic recession, a 
policy of sustaining short-term inter- 
est rates while lowering long-term 
rates. Moreover, in recent years Con- 
gressional Democrats, for various 
reasons, have pressed the Fed to op- 
erate in bonds as well as bills. But, 
all along, the Fed stuck grimly to its 
“bills usually” policy on the grounds 
that the best way to affect the money 
supply was through bills, “the near- 
est thing to money.” 

The reversal of this policy under 


\ DECADE has passed since William 


40 


BRATTER 


Mr. Martin’s leadership, by a vote of 
the Open Market Committee on Feb- 
ruary 7, naturally caused the financial 
world to wonder as to its meaning. 

“This is not a major policy 
change,” Mr. Martin pointed out to 
his visitor. “It is a change in tech- 
nique, being tried after a long debate 
as to whether such a step will lead 
back to the pegging of Treasury 
bonds. I see no reason why it should. 
New conditions exist. We are ina 
combination of cross currents stem- 
ming from the balance of interna- 
tional payments and the domestic 
economy. It will be desirable in these 
circumstances, if we can achieve it, 
to have short-term rates stable or 
even rise a bit and long-term rates 
decline.” 

Mr. Martin has no quarrel with 
the statement in President Kenne- 
dy’s economic message that the ob- 
jectives of checking the decline in 
short-term rates and increasing the 
flow of credit into the capital mar- 
kets, although apparently contradic- 
tory, are desirable. Mr. Martin is 
perfectly willing cautiously to sup- 
port the two Kennedy objectives. Un- 
der his leadership, the Fed is now 
doing just that. As the President 
announced: “The Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve System already are 
working together to further the com- 
plementary effectiveness of debt 
management and monetary policy.” 

Whether the new technique will 
achieve the dual interest-rate goals 
no one can foresee. At least, the Sys- 
tem—Mr. Martin states—“will make 
a wholehearted effort to see that the 
policy is operating.” The chairman 
denies that in trying the new tech- 
nique of operating in bonds the Fed 
has capitulated to outside pressure. 


“There never has been any pressiire 
put on me,” Mr. Martin says. A: to 
assertions one has heard on the iil] 
that the previous Treasury admizis- 
tration urged continuance of ‘he 
“bills only” policy and prevailed on 
the Federal Reserve not to change ‘t, 
Mr. Martin says: “Totally without 
foundation.” 

The question of the Fed’s relation- 
ship to the Executive branch is as 
old as the System itself. The Fed's 
position in this regard is hard to de- 
fine with precision. Certain dutics 
are entrusted to it alone; yet it can 
never operate in an economic or po- 
litical vacuum; nor, as recent devel- 
opments have revealed, can it oper- 
ate solely on the basis of domestic 
requirements and without regard to 
international developments. As long 
ago as 1952, when the “accord” was 
less than a year old, the Patman 
Subcommittee inquired as to the 
Fed’s status within the Executive 
branch. Mr. Martin replied at length. 


A Long-Standing Question 


No definitive answer to the ques- 
tion was possible, in the absence of 
an authoritative court decision. The 
System, Mr. Martin then said, was 
not intended to function entirely 
apart from other Government agen- 
cies. “On the contrary, they seek al- 
ways to consider the policies of agen- 
cies functioning in related fields, as 
well as the programs and policies of 
the President, to the end that the 
policies . . . may be integrated to 
the greatest extent practicable.” The 
System was not static or immutable, 
but a “flexible institution with capac- 
ity for growth and adaptation to new 
developments.” 

The Fed’s 1961 change of tech- 
nique, Mr. Martin believes, is in con- 
formance with Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s words that the Constitution 
was intended “to be adapted to the 
various crises of human affairs.” 

Fears have been expressed that 
the new technique may saddle the 
System with a large portfolio of 
bonds it won’t be able to sell without 
disruptive market effects and severe 
losses, when the time to sell comes. 
The figures for the first weeks of the 
new program show purchases of only 
moderate amounts of bonds. 

“We are not planning to peg prices 
or to make markets,” Mr. Martin 
notes. He is not worried about the 
portfolio problem. The Fed does not 
have to sell bonds. Nor is it in busi- 
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ass to make profits. It is interested 
seeing a bond market with 
breadth, depth, and resiliency.” 

While the use of the new tech- 

ique is experimental, the chairman 
.as not supported it with the idea 
‘hat it will fail and prove wrong those 
who have advocated it for years. He 
hopes it will work. But he makes no 
orediction. He is willingly giving the 
technique his cautious support at a 
time when the policy is one of mak- 
ing money easy. 

The Kennedy program of offering 
foreign central banks and govern- 
ments interest-rate and tax induce- 
ments to keep balances here won’t be 
decisive if confidence in the dollar is 
lacking. But, where pros and cons are 
at a standoff, such inducements may 
just be effective, in Mr. Martin’s 
opinion. 

The time deposit certificates of 
New York City banks are noted with 
interest at the Board. They are avail- 
able in denominations of $1,000,000 
or larger. As yet, very few have been 
issued. Were they to be offered in 
denominations of $100,000 or $50,- 
000, they would constitute a new 
money market instrument, along with 
bills and acceptances. 

U.S. drawing on the IMF is fa- 
vored by Mr. Martin, but only in case 
of need—not under today’s condi- 
tions. 


JEC Questions Mr. Martin 
...and Secretary Dillon 


N THE course of testimony before 

the Joint Economic Committee on 
March 7, Mr. Martin expounded on 
the problems posed last year by eco- 
nomic and financial cross-winds that 
have been developing for some time 
and the necessity, under which the 
Fed has found itself, to lean against 
two contrary winds simultaneously. 
Mr. Martin’s 21-page prepared state- 
ment gives a clear account of the 
Fed’s policies starting late in 1959 
and reviews the evolution of the 
“bills preferably” policy. 

“The most significant thing about 
the Federal Reserve’s operations in 
1960 is not that they were extraordi- 
nary but, instead, that they were 
typical of Federal Reserve operations 
under the flexible monetary policy 
that has been in effect now for a full 
decade,” he said. In December 1941 
as a war measure the Fed undertook 
to stabilize the bond market to meet 
the Government’s requirements. It 
maintained a standing offer to pur- 
chase Treasury bonds in unlimited 


amounts at relatively fixed prices 
high enough to peg their yields at 
low levels. This policy entailed a 
postponed price for the economy. The 
rapid wartime creation of money set 
“a time bomb for an ultimately in- 
flationary explosion,” only temporar- 
ily delayed by direct controls. Bonds 
not payable for 20 years or more be- 
came the equivalent of interest-bear- 
ing cash, being salable at par or bet- 
ter at any time. This peg was not 
abandoned until 1951, after a recom- 
mendation by the Douglas subcom- 
mittee of 1950. 


To Serve the Economy 


By the accord of March 1951 be- 
tween the Treasury and Fed, the lat- 
ter began to abandon special treat- 
ment for the Treasury in favor of 
catering to the needs of the whole 
economy. In the accord announce- 
ment the Treasury also recognized 
that, in debt management, opera- 
tions must be calculated in an eco- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 


Members of the Federal Reserve Board are (front row) Vice-chairman C, Canby Balderston; Chairman William McC. Mar- 
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tin; M. S. Szymezak; (rear row) A. L. Mills, Jr.; J. L. Robertson; Charles N. Shepardson; and G. H. King, Jr. 
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The Government and Bank Mergers 


When two banks want to merge, 


who has the last word in granting approval? 


N THE recently published 1960 
| annual report of the Federal Re- 

serve Board we have the first set 
of reports on each of the mergers 
approved by a Federal bank super- 
visory agency since the enactment 
last May of the Robertson bank mer- 
ger bill. Each of the 17 bank mer- 
gers approved by the Fed between 
May 13 and December 31 is described 
in considerable detail and in each 
case the substance of the Justice De- 
partment’s report on the merger is 
related. 

Later this year the Comptroller’s 
and FDIC’s annual reports will give 
corresponding facts about bank mer- 
gers they have approved. In the case 
of FDIC there were 21 approvals and 
in that of the Comptroller, 58. 

Not all merger and consolidation 
applications since May have been ap- 
proved by the three banking agen- 
cies. The Comptroller, for instance, 
disapproved of the proposed merger 
of the Perth Amboy (N.J.) National 
Bank and the First National Bank of 
Carteret and also that of the Central 
National Bank, Canajoharie, N.Y., 
with the Broadalbin Bank. 

According to a press report, some 
people in the Justice Department, 
which is charged with enforcement 
of the antitrust ‘laws, think the 
Comptroller has been approving 
bank mergers too freely and not dis- 
approving enough applications. 

The #ederal Reserve Board has 
turnéd down five merger applications 


since May, two of them in 1961.7 Fores 


the same period there is no record of 
any FDIC merger disapprovals. 


Divided Responsibility 


The 1960 bank merger act, it will 
be recalled, places in the bank super- 
visory agencies final responsibility 
with regard to mergers affecting 
about 96% of all banks in the coun- 
try. The Comptroller has this re- 


sponsibility whenever the merged in- 
stitution would be a national bank; 
the Fed, whenever the merged bank 
would be a state member bank; and 
the FDIC, whenever the new institu- 
tion would be a state nonmember in- 
sured bank. Not covered are mergers 
involving only uninsured banks. 


A Joint Effort 


Under the 1960 law, the banking 
agency to which application is made 
for approval of a contemplated mer- 
ger must request from the two other 
Federal banking agencies and from 
the Justice Department a written 
opinion on the competitive factors 
involved. Those reports are not bind- 
ing on the approving agency. The 
latter must, by law, consider not only 
the competitive factor, but six other 
banking criteria, such as history, 
condition, capital, management and 
the community’s needs. 

The trend of merger applications 
and approvals since the act of last 
May seems not markedly different 
from the trend prior to May. 

While the Justice Department 
clearly does not approve of all the 
merger applications granted since 
May, it has not taken a uniformly 
adverse stand on all the applications 


on which it has had to report. It has, 
however, instituted court action in 
two merger cases involving national 
banks; and in addition a court pro- 
cedure under the bank holding com- 
pany law. These three steps have 
been taken since the inauguration of 
the Kennedy Administration. 

Under the predecessor Administra- 
tion, only one such case was started, 
in California, and in that instance 
under a consent decree the First- 
america Corporation was allowed to 
acquire the California Bank, after 
agreeing to spin off branches and 
assets to form a new competing 
bank. 

The two recent merger cases taken 
to court involve the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank and the Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank; and in Lex- 
ington, Ky., the First National Bank 
& Trust Company and the Security 
Trust Company. 

Whereas the law requires the 
banking agencies to consider seven 
criteria in deciding upon a merger, 
the Justice Department is required 
to report only as to the effect on com- 
petition. In practice, officials state, it 
considers various other factors as 
well. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 


Authority—No Jurisdiction” 


Tus Court should not. exercise its equitable power and grant the relief 
requested because the Department of Justice for several;years has sought 
to obtain from Congress specific authority which would permit it to insti- 
tute antitrust proceedings: to enjoin bank mergers, and Congress has 
failed to enact legislation which would grant such authority... . 

The determination by the Comptroller that the proposed merger is in 
the public interest, after consideration of all the banking factors and the 
competitive factor relating to the proposed merger, is the exclusive and 
final determination of the propriety, desirability, and legality of the pro- 
posed merger under all applicable Federal laws.—Excerpts from the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank’s reply to the Justice Department’s 
suit to block its proposed merger with the Philadelphia National Bank. 
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dergone a technological revolution unequaled in 

history. This revolution is still going on, and we 
may confidently expect more change and progress in 
the years to come. 

With a decrease in farm population and in the num- 
ber of farm and ranch units, there are those who feel 
that agriculture is a declining industry. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Actually, 35% to 40% of 
our economy (measured by the Gross National Prod- 
uct) is represented by agriculture; i.e., farm opera- 
tions as well as related businesses. Agriculture is not 
only a major segment of the economy, it will continue 
to grow at a rate similar to that of our population. 

As chairman of the A.B.A. Agricultural Committee, 
I salute BANKING for devoting this special issue to agri- 
culture. The editorial material that follows points up 
the many facets of this growing industry and the op- 
portunities for banks—both country and city—to pro- 
vide the financial services needed by the country’s larg- 
est single industry. 

Agriculture has moved rapidly in the direction of 
commercialization. Farm businesses are becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on the nonfarm economy for 
goods and services used in production. Consequently, 
capital and credit requirements have increased not only 
for farmers but for allied concerns as well. In com- 
parison with our former standards, the financial re- 
quirements of American agriculture today are stagger- 
ing. Since an expanded use of credit and services will 
continue, banking is faced with a real challenge. 

Banking has always been closely identified with pro- 
viding credit and other financial services to farmers, 
ranchers, and related businesses. Banks have been the 
largest institutional lenders to agriculture for many 
years, but competition is becoming increasingly keen, 
so it would be extremely dangerous to become com- 
placent and rest on present laurels. If bankers are to 
maintain this position of leadership, they must work 
together through their local, state, and national asso- 
ciations to carry out an alert and aggressive program 
of providing a complete and up-to-date financial serv- 
ice for agriculture. 

In line with the general economic growth, credit de- 
mands on banks in the years ahead will be high. 
Banking will be “tested” as to its ability to improve 
its position and render the necessary financial serv- 
ices. In recent years, the average size of lines of credit 
needed by farmers has increased more than the capi- 
tal of the banks serving them. Expanding loan de- 
mand and the need for larger loans is likely to put 
further pressure on bank capital positions. 

The continuing inroads on bank deposits by com- 
peting institutions, many of which do not pay their 
fair share of taxes, poses another challenge for bank- 
ing. It has severe competition from many sources for 
the individual’s savings dollar; and in order to com- 


iy THE last few years, American agriculture has un- 
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Mr. CROCKER is 
chairman,  Agri- 
cultural Commit- 
tee, A.B.A., and 
of The Citizens 
National Bank, 
Decatur, Ill. 


pete actively for savings and investment funds, bank- 
ers’ ingenuity will be sharply tested. A progressive 
bank which offers needed credit services and is prompt 
in meeting the banking requirements of the community 
should not have too much difficulty in acquiring and 
keeping deposit balances. 

The magnitude of some farm operations—with in- 
vestments of $100,000 to $200,000 in many parts of 
the country not uncommon—and farm-associated busi- 
nesses emphasizes the need for greater bank partici- 
pation arrangements. Many city banks offer a real serv- 
ice to their country bank correspondents by financing 
agriculture on an interbank basis. Through a proper 
correspondent relationship, a country bank can become 
as large as any city bank from the viewpoint of serv- 
ice to individual borrowers. Evidence indicates that the 
future role of correspondent banking in farm lending 
will be an expanding one. 

Another means available to country banks for draw- 
ing funds from outside their trade areas is by working 
with life insurance companies on long-term real estate 
loans. Such an arrangement helps build the economy 
of a rural area by bringing in additional funds, and 
by thus permitting banks to provide greater amounts 
of production-type or intermediate-term credit. Banks 
and insurance companies are a natural team for com- 
bining the short- and long-term funds needed in a well 
balanced farm financial program. 

Despite a rapid decline’ in farm population, farm 
output has continued to increase because of the greater 
amounts of capital used in agricultural production. In 
view of the burdensome surplus situation, it is gener- 
ally conceded that a continuing shift of farm families 
to nonfarm employment is desirable. Therefore, loan 
policies must be adjusted to focus greater attention on 
the efficient commercial farm operation. 

Joun H. Crocker 
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Land-Grant Colleges—A Boon to Country Banks 


CARL A. BIMSON 


Mr. BIMSON is president of the 
Valley National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoeniz, and of The American Bank- 
ers Association. 


get one.up on a big city banker 

need only pose the question: 
“Where did-the term land-grant col- 
lege originate?” 
* Unless the big city banker has had 
some prior association with such an 
institution, the chances are the only 
response forthcoming will be some 
head-scratching and a puzzled look. 
True, he will have heard the expres- 
sion since it has been part of our na- 
tional vocabulary for almost a cen- 
tury. But the average urban dweller 
has only a vague notion of what a 
land-grant college is; fewer can come 
up with the origin of the term. And it 
is the rare exception indeed who will 
be aware of the significant relation- 
ship between land-grant institutions 
and banks serving agricultural com- 
munities. 


¥ country banker who wants to 


1962 L-Gs’ Centennial 


Next year will mark the centennial 
of the act of 1862, the enabling legis- 
lation whereby Congress provided 
extensive grants of land to each 
state for establishing at least one 
college whose prime emphasis would 
be on teaching “agriculture and the 
mechanic arts’’—although not to the 
exclusion of other subjects. These 
initial grants have been supplement- 
ed over the years by additional Fed- 
eral and state appropriations which 
today provide financial support for 
68 institutions of higher learning 
with a total student enrolment of 
more than 600,000. 

Resident students, and non-resi- 
dents through extension courses, not 
only study basic subjects relating to 
“agriculture and the mechanic arts,” 
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“The broad and deep changes in farm technology aiid 
farm credit needs have made land-grant institutions a 
virtually indispensable source of strength for banks.” 


but the curricula of these institu- 
tions have been broadened to include 
a full roster of the arts and sciences 
leading to accredited degrees. In 
addition, courses are offered covering 
technical and educational assistance 
to farm people in improving their 
standards of living, individual farm 
and home planning, development 
programs for working with 4-H 
clubs and older out-of-school youth, 
improvement of farm and home 
buildings, new processes in canning, 
food preservation and nutrition, and 
more effective marketing and distri- 
bution techniques for farm products. 

It’s no wonder, then, that country 
bankers have come to regard land- 
grant colleges as invaluable reser- 
voirs for the agricultural specialists 
needed in providing a full range of 
financial services to modern commun- 
ities. 

As a land-grant college alumnus 
myself (Colorado A. & M., 1928), I 
should make it clear that the land- 
grant colleges are also turning out 


Carl A. Bimson 
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thousands of graduates each year 
who have majored in fields other than 
agriculture. The University of Ari- 
zona, for example, is as eminently 
well known for its excellent mining 
and law colleges as it is for its fine 
agricultural college. 


Need for Agricultural Specialists 


This need for agricultural special- 
ists has become urgent during the 
past decade as a result of the revolu- 
tionary developments which have 
changed agriculture from a private 
way of life into what only can be de- 
scribed as an industry. When a rela- 
tively small number of firms turn out 
a big portion of a product widely 
used by the public, then we usually 
classify this sector of the economy 
as an industry—the automobile in- 
dustry being a case in point. 

Since 15% of our farms now turn 
out more than half of our agricul- 
tural products, future historians 
may decide that American agricul- 
ture first began to assume the pro- 
portions of an industry during the 
second half of the 20th Century. 
The small, subsistence-type farm is 
rapidly disappearing from the scene. 
During the 1950s a million such farms 
have vanished throughout the na- 
tion. In their place have risen the 
business farms which dominate agri- 
cultural production today—and 
which will increasingly dominate it 
tomorrow. 

These farms are fewer but larger; 
they are more scientific and im- 
mensely more productive. While man- 
hours of labor on farms have de- 
creased by almost a third during the 
past 10 years, meat production per 
animal has climbed by 20%, and 
yield per acre by 80%. Since 1950, 
the number of tractors has increased 
by 40% and the use of chemicals for 
plant nutrition by 50%. 
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N. matter where you look on a 
modern farm you will see evidence 
of the rapid technological advances 
in ac riculture. Harvesting and live- 
stock feeding, for example, in many 
instances have become materials- 
hand:ing operations similar to those 
of oiher industries. Business meth- 
ods ure being adopted by more and 
more farmers to cope with the double 
pressure of lower prices for cutput 
coupled with increased production 
costs. 


Agriculture—Biggest U.S. Industry 


Not only has agriculture become 
an industry, it is the biggest industry 
in America today. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in calcu- 
lating the Consumer Price Index, as- 
signs a weight of almost 29% to 
food. The only larger assignment is 
to housing, rated at 32%. However, 
this latter classification also includes 
utility services and furnishings. 

With agriculture the nation’s big- 
gest business, it follows that many 
farmers have become big business- 
men. They invest almost $5-billion a 
year in new buildings, machinery, 
and equipment. They spend more than 
$5-billion for fertilizer and feed, for 
stock and seed. Farm assets last year 
exceeded $204-billion, with the equity 
of farmers and farm-owners more 
than $180-billion. 

Of particular interest to country 
bankers has been the growing capital 
and credit needs of modern farmers. 
During the past 20 years, per farm 
capital requirements have increased 
by 500%. In some agricultural com- 
munities, especially where advanced 
technology has largely replaced la- 
bor, farm loans often average more 
than $100,000. There is a growing de- 
mand for real estate loans, especially 
for the enlargement of farms. It is 
estimated that the demand for capi- 
tal by the farmer during the next 
10 years will more than double. 

With many of the larger business 
farms needing increased amounts of 
credit, yesterday’s routine banking 
services have proved to be inade- 
quate. Many bankers are exploring, 
among other things, the feasibility 
of extending lines of credit based on 
the farm unit’s total earning capac- 
ity instead of merely providing the 
farmer with piecemeal lending to 
meet varied short-term credit needs. 


Source of Bank Strength 
The broad and deep changes in 
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A Reciprocal Educational Movement 


Since 1862 bankers have been learning from the men who head and teach 
in the land-grant colleges. Within recent years, the state bankers’ groups and 
the American Bankers Association have offered the agricultural economists 
an opportunity to learn more about banks and their contributions to the U. S. 
economy as a whole by inviting groups to attend banking conventions, con- 
ferences, and seminars. Fourteen land-grant college men attended the 9th 
National Agricultural Credit Conference of the A.B.A. in Denver last Novem- 
ber and got their pictures taken. 

Seated, left to right, Dr. Raymond E. Seltzer, University of Arizona, Tucson; 
E. M. Morrison, Utah State University, Logan; B. D. Parrish, Washington 
State University, Pullman; Don F. Jones, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins; J. Wendell McKinsey, University of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. Tyrus R. 
Timm, Texas A. &. M. College, College Station; and R. A. Bailey, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Standing, left to right, Dr. Jack R. Davidson, Montana State College, Boze- 
man; Dr. Andrew Vanvig, University of Wyoming, Laramie; James L. Esmay, 
University of Idaho, Moscow; Robert G. Cherry, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station; Dr. George L. Mehren, University of California, Berkeley; and 


not shown. 


farm technology and farm credit 
needs have made land-grant institu- 
tions a virtually indispensable source 
of strength for banks. Many gradu- 
ates of these institutions fill top man- 
agement roles in our banking sys- 
tem; others serve on bank staffs as 
agricultural specialists. The deputy 
manager and assistant secretary of 
the A.B.A. Agricultural Committee 
are both land-grant college alumni. 
So, too, are the five members of the 
Agricultural Advisory Council—all 
five, incidentally, with Ph.D degrees. 
The secretaries of many state bank- 
ing associations also are land-grant 
college men. 

The numerous cooperative educa- 
tional programs cosponsored by state 
bankers associations and their col- 
leges have been of inestimable value 
to banking. At the county level, the 


Alvin T. Anderson, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Dr. Charles H. Seufferle, University of Nevada, Reno, was present but is 


close relationship between bankers 
and extension personnel who have 
the technical know-how has aided 
banking in doing a better job in 
meeting the financial requirements 
of farmers and ranchers. 

In the past decade no greater 
changes have taken place in any sec- 
tor of our economy than in agricul- 
ture. These changes have affected ev- 
ery man, woman, and child in the na- 
tion. And although agriculture may 
be our newest industry, it will re- 
main our most basic as long as peo- 
ple have to eat in order to stay alive. 

Banks, in serving agricultural 
communities, will continue to depend 
on land-grant colleges for skilled per- 
sonnel to better serve not only their 
farm customers, but in a more funda- 


mental sense the United States as a 
whole. 
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Where Is Farming Headed Financially? 


While the men on the new frontier are play- 
ing “pin the tail on the donkey” with dis- 
tress flags and a map of the U.S., our coun- 
try cousins of the old frontier are capably 
minding their own business. Here’s a look 
at the business they‘re minding. 


over the hill to the poorhouse 

as some appear to believe? Or 
are Cadillacs as common on farms as 
some others seem to think? 

Both assumptions are false. 

While farmers have not been shar- 
ing fully, for a period of years, in 
the relatively favorable national in- 
come, agriculture is not insolvent. 
It is a going industry and is here to 
stay. 

Mechanization and technology now 
move apace in farming and there is 
no sign of any letup in this progress. 
They improve farm productivity and 
increase returns, but they also add 
to capital needs and operating costs. 
Grandfather paid for his power in 
terms of man-labor and home-pro- 


* FARMERS in general on the way 


duced work animals, feed, forage, 
and pasture. His grandson buys it 
frcm the implement dealer and the 
petroleum distributor. 

The multiple-bottom plow and its 
tractor power mean that many more 
dollars are invested than was re- 
quired for the old time, 3-horse 
walking plow. But the modern equip- 
ment means much less expenditure 
of manpower. Hybrid seed, commer- 
cial fertilizers, feed additives, and 
pesticides increase operating costs, 
but also yield decidedly more output. 

Modern farming, in short involves 
more “dollar power” and less man- 
power. But to make the best use of 
modern machinery and technology 
many farms need to increase in size. 
Farm surpluses tell us that more 
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land is not needed in farming so the 
process of making farms larger is 
one of consolidation of existing 
farms. 

Farms and farmers decrease in 
number while output goes up. The 
farm population which once totaled 
over 32,000,000 now is down to about 
half that number and is still de- 
clining. At one time we had over 6,- 
000,000 farms, now the total is well 
under 4,000,000 of which only about 
2,000,000 are commercial farms pro- 
ducing significantly for the market. 

Does this mean that the family 
farm is on the way out? Not at all. 
The family farm is here to stay— 
but what is happening is that it is 
adapting itself to modern methods. 

Farming is a $200-billion indus- 
try, which means that an average 
farm represents about $50,000 in- 
vestment, with many commercial 
farms running well above this figure. 
Farms are small in comparison with 
industrial plants, but the farmers as 
individuals are big businessmen. 
Bankers will do well to recognize 
this in dealing with them. 
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Farmers in the years ahead will 
need more, not less capital and will 
rely even more on borrowed funds. 
Country banks are the leading sup- 
pliers of production and short-term 
credit. They have the job of seeing 
that the legitimate credit needs of 
farmers are met on terms which will 
bring returns to both borrower and 
lender and strengthen the economy. 


A Growing Business 


Larger farms and higher land 
prices have increased the investment 
in real estate per farm. More equip- 
ment adds to the total. More and 
more of the production supplies are 
bought so more funds for current 
operations are needed. Then, too, the 
family expects and is entitled to bet- 
ter living on par with its city coun- 
terpart. Hired labor is the one item 
where outlay has gone down. 

What about land prices? They 
have leveled off and shown some de- 
cline in the past year or so after 
rising over a period of years in spite 
of current farm incomes, which were 
not too satisfactory. This rise has 
led to some questioning of why it 
has taken place. Several reasons may 
be cited. 

For one, the number of farms on 
the market has not been large. There 
is no support in farm sales for the 
cry of the calamity howlers that 
farmers have been “driven” off the 
land. The urge to bring farm size 
into line with modern farming has 
meant that neighbors often are ac- 
tive bidders when a farm is for sale. 

Some demand has come from non- 
farm buyers although this may not 
be as great as some believe. Absorp- 
tion of farm land by suburbs, indus- 
try, and highways has affected land 
prices locally. 

Another factor in land prices often 
missed is that farmers tend to “bid” 
increasing productivity into land. 
Lenders and farmers may do well to 
keep in mind that the value of a 
given farm is the present worth of 
the net returns it can reasonably be 
expected to yield over a considerable 
period of years—not the added pro- 
ductivity that might be attained. 

Many of the production credit 
needs of farmers can be met by loans 
for terms of a year or less. However, 
when it comes to major machines 
and other equipment it is not realis- 
tic to plan on repayment from one 
year’s returns. They call for inter- 
mediate-term loans of three to five 
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years. Some country bankers say 
that they meet these needs by ex- 
tensions and renewals. Farmers can- 
not be blamed for being less than 
satisfied with arrangements which 
raise doubts on future availability. 

Where it is obvious that extensions 
will be required, why not make the 
loan initially for the period needed 
with specifications for pay-offs and 
plans relative to sources of repay- 
ment? This provides the farmer with 
specific terms. If banks do not pro- 
vide such loans, others will. 


Banker-Technician Needed 


Modern farming calls for know- 
how and management ability on the 
part of the farmer. The same is true 
of the banker if he is to hold his 
place as a farm lender. More and 
more banks are seeing the advan- 
tages in having on their staff a per- 
son with technical training in agri- 
culture and experience and aptitude 
in dealing with farmers. The pur- 
pose is not to tell farmers how to 
farm, but to provide adequate credit 
service. Inheritance still plays a part 
in bank staffing. Country bankers’ 
sons might well consider taking their 
college work in agriculture as prepa- 
ration for work in a country bank. 

Rationing has an unpleasant sound 
because it brings back visions of 
wartime shortages and controls. But 
allocation of scarce resources, of 
which capital is one, is with us all 
the time. Lenders, if they are doing 
their job, seek to put loan funds in 
their charge to uses which promise 


FARM DEBTS 


the best combination of safety and 
productivity. There is a place here 
also for serving public interest. 
More productive resources. than 
needed to supply available markets 
are being used in some lines of agri- 
culture and there is a clear need for 
adjustment. Lenders can help adjust- 
ment in their decisions with regard 
to what loans are to be made, where 
they are to be made, and to whom. 

Country banks have no monopoly 
on farm loans. Production credit as- 
sociations are increasing farm lend- 
ing faster than banks. They are 
making appeals for the farmers’ loan 
business on the basis of their con- 
tact with and knowledge about the 
farm business. Farm suppliers are 
active in credit extension to expand 
their sales. Larger concerns may de- 
pend on metropolitan banks rather 
than country banks for their funds. 


A Tip from the Farmer 


The increasing size of farm loans 
will add to the number in excess of 
the limits of smaller banks. Some 
may find it possible to add to their 
resources. Better and more effective 
use of correspondent banks will as- 
sure banks a larger share of such 
loans. No doubt, there are instances 
where banks might take a leaf from 
the farm book and enlarge by con- 
solidation. 

The aspect of the future which is 
certain is that there will be changes. 
Success will be the lot of him who 
anticipates and makes the right 
changes. 


IN RELATION 


TO PRODUCTION ASSETS* 


% OF ASSETS 


Total debts 


NONREAL WH ; 


1940 1945 1950 


1955 1960 


* market VALUE OF FARMLAND AND SERVICE BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, LIVESTOCK, 


FEED CROPS AND WORKING CAPITAL. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Why More Banks Have Farm Specialists 


He Serves Both the Bank and the Farmer 


ORE and more banks are turn- 
M ing to farm specialists to man 

their affairs. They are doing 
so because they believe it will be good 
business for them. Apparently the 
vast majority are figuring right as 
most banks either have retained the 
farm specialist and gradually broad- 
ened his functions, or advanced him 
to a higher management position 
within the bank. Only rarely have 
banks eliminated their positions for 
farm specialists. 

The farm specialist has been good 
business for the farmer, too. The 
farmer deals with a bank because he 
feels it’s profitable. Otherwise he will 
go elsewhere—to other private lend- 
ing institutions or to Government- 
sponsored or owned agencies where 
record funds are available. 

The farmer, like other Americans, 
is primarily an economic man. He’s 
trying to make the best living pos- 
sible. He realizes that no phase of his 
farm operations is more important 
than adequate credit services. 

For the future? It’s just this sim- 
ple: A bank either must stay abreast 
of basic technological trends and of 
changing credit needs in agriculture, 
and service these needs accordingly, 
or face a substantial reduction in 
farm loans and allied business. 


His Duties 


Job descriptions of farm special- 
ists vary greatly from bank to bank. 
Their duties depend upon the size 
of the bank, importance of farming 
in the trade area, and the interests of 
the officers and directors. Banks usu- 
ally strive to convince the public that 
their farm department is different 
from all others—particularly of their 
competitors. 

A reliable working definition of a 
farm specialist would be those em- 
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Dr. TIMM is head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology, Texas A. and M. College. 
A director of the Houston branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
for the past six years, he is currently 
chairman of the branch’s board. He 
is also general chairman of the Farm 
and Ranch Credit School for Com- 
mercial Bankers held at A. and M. 
each year, a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, and works closely with the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


ployees who have some agricultural 
college training plus some agricul- 
tural experience, either in farming or 
in Government service and who give 
general leadership to agricultural ac- 
tivities of the bank. 

Activities range from out and out 
agricultural public relations to agri- 
cultural loan analyses. A survey of 
farm specialists in banks of Tennes- 
see revealed that all of them engaged 
in public relations work, visited 
farms in connection with loans, at- 
tended meetings of farm organiza- 
tions, and attended community clubs 
in service areas af least once a year. 
Over 90% investigated operations of 
new farm customers, appraised farm 


real estate and chattels, and serviced 
loans. Three fourths made decisions 
on whether to make a loan. Only 18% 
had “inside” bank duties other than 
with farmers. 


Bank Reasoning 


Some of the major factors banks 
consider in deciding whether a farm 
specialist “will pay for himself’ fol- 
low: 

(1) By and large, banks try to 
estimate both the direct and indi- 
rect relationships between the farm 
department and the bank generally. 
A narrow approach is to equate ad- 
ditional revenue directly from farm 
loans with the additional expense of 
the farm department. 

This procedure can produce mis- 
leading figures. Unless properly fit- 
ted into the total loan portfolio of the 
bank, a profitable farm department 
venture might adversely affect the 
profit position of other activities of 
the bank. The point is that farm spe- 
cialists also may influence consumer 
and business loan portfolios and may 
be particularly influential with the 
growing and important industries 
servicing agriculture. Too much em- 
phasis on any one phase of the bank 
often is as bad as too little. 

The important thing to remember 
—since there are many complemen- 
tary and supplementary . relation- 
ships—is that the services of the 
farm specialist should be judged in 
the light of over-all operations. 


Good Public Relations 


(2) Many medium size and large 
banks see in a farm specialist an 
opportunity for effective public re- 
lations. The bank hits the jack-pot 
where the farm specialist can both 
improve public relations and ex- 
pand loans. 
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armers like a farm specialist who 
is « “good Joe” but they like him 
much better if he can help them 
mae bigger farm profits. Thus, 
while the farm specialist puts his 
bes! “public relations foot” forward 
in ‘riendly conversation, by having 
a varm neighborly attitude, espous- 
ing rural youth accomplishments, 
and being a hospitable host in the 
bank, he also must be technically 
competent. He must know how to 
analyze a farm business, make a 
farm budget, understand tax man- 
agement, rental contracts, and irri- 
gation costs. 


Specialization 

(3) The growing commercializa- 
tion and specialization of farming 
has been a major factor in recent 
years in encouraging smaller banks 
to employ a farm specialist. Finan- 
cial risks of modern commercial 
farms today are much greater. With 
a higher percentage of the farm in- 
puts, such as feed and fertilizer, be- 
ing purchased, cash expenditures 
per farm have soared. But, so has 
production per farmer. The net re- 
sult is that he is more vulnerable to 
the vagaries of the market and to 
wrong decisions. 

On occasions, a bank formerly hav- 
ing several men doing part-time 
work on the agricultural loan port- 
folio, will employ one person ‘to spe- 
cialize in farm loans only. In some 
instances, farm specialists are hired 
when a veteran employee resigns or 
retires. The vacancy gives the bank 
an opportunity to reshuffle assign- 
ments and bring in an agricultural 
man at no extra cost. 

Commercial farmers are using far 
more chemicals in their operations. 
This fact, particularly since the cran- 
berry episode, has caused concern 
among many banks as whether their 
collateral in growing crops or in 
livestock and _ livestock products 
might be condemned. Ignorance or a 
little carelessness of the producer in 
permitting harmful residues follow- 
ing the use of certain agricultural 
chemicals will bring health authori- 
ties running. 

Banks want to expand sound farm 
loans and at the same time improve 
the quality of existing loans. It’s 
very important to know when to ex- 
pand and what to expand. If they 
guess well, customers will be attract- 
ed from other credit institutions. 
Substantial changes and_ enlarge- 
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ment of many farm businesses will 
be possible. They conclude that a 
farm specialist can supply the an- 
swers. 

Sometimes banks employ farm 
specialists only for “rescue pur- 
poses.” Many of their farm loans 
may have deteriorated to a point 
where collection is very doubtful. 
The farm specialist entering a bank 
at this stage has two strikes against 
him. 

(4) The fact that bankers are 
aware of and appreciate their status 
in the community is another induce- 
ment to consider a farm specialist. 
They want to be part of the farm 
and rural development projects 
which have a reasonable chance of 
success. The farm specialist works 
closely with others in the commu- 
nity in evaluating human and physi- 
cal resources of the area, in pre- 
senting the findings to potential 
industries, in appraising alternative 
markets, in searching for new farm 
enterprises and in helping to find 
part-time work for underemployed 
farm people. 


City Banks, Too 


(5) Large city banks at first used 
farm specialists largely as public 
relations men with their corre- 
spondent banks. Gradually this as- 
pect of the job has diminished and 
more loan service responsibilities 
have been added. 

The rapid growth of vertically in- 
tegrated production and marketing 
schemes has spurred this change. 
The practice of city banks taking a 
share of the loans too large for the 
country banks to handle is_ well 
known. This service is continuing, 
but city banks now feel the need for 
highly competent people to adminis- 
ter these loans. 

Another profitable service looms 
on the horizon. It works this way: 
the city bank makes the loan to the 
major integrator, say the feed com- 
pany, and then offers a part of the 
loan to the country bank in the area 
where the producers are located. The 
farm specialist of the local bank 
gives technical supervision of the 
loan and determines whether the 
producers are contributing to the 
over-all success of the venture. 

Vertical integration brings many 
new problems to both city and coun- 
try banks. These are related to price 
contracts, transportation and stor- 
age facilities, sanitation and huge 


outlays for many production items. 

More and more city banks are pro- 
viding economic outlook services and 
some have established farm manage- 
ment services, through their agri- 
cultural departments. 


Valuable Contacts 


(6) Another reason banks em- 
ploy farm specialists is to take ad- 
vantage of the programs of Federal 
and state agricultural agencies and 
the farm organizations. Since many 
of the farm specialists formerly 
were county agents or vocational 
teachers, they have little difficulty 
being accepted in the agricultural 
workers fraternity. 

Much can be gained by having a 
person from the bank close to the 
programs of the county agent, voca- 
tional teacher, Soil Conservation 
Service, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, and the 
Farmers Home Administration. 
These agency representatives know 
farm people, including their aspira- 
tions and their problems, better than 
anyone else. They also keep abreast 
of developing trends and have ready 
access to the latest findings of the 
state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Technical 
know-how and finance are indispen- 
sable twins in modern agriculture. 

What’s going on in farm organiza- 
tions concerns the banker. Both gen- 
eral and commodity organizations 
are expanding. The facts are, farm- 
ers are doing more things in groups. 
A bank can most effectively make its 
voice heard by participating in the 
group action. Government policies 
supported by farm organizations and 
relating to cooperatives, price sup- 
ports, soil conservation and emer- 
gency loans may mean the difference 
between success or failure of a farm 
loan. 

The bank farm specialist has be- 
come of age. He has proven himself 
to bankers and to farmers. He gives 
the farmer a package of service that 
builds strong bank customers. He es- 
tablishes a good “image” of the bank 
in the entire agricultural community. 
Agricultural loans become a pride 
instead of a burden. The farm loan 
portfolio develops into a source of 
strength instead of insecurity. Agri- 
business tends to gravitate in the di- 
rection of the bank with the strong 
agricultural department. In the end, 
it pays. 
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Scientific Agriculture—Keystone of National Progress 


Technology’s Big Contributions to the Nation’s Market Basket 


HE application of science and 
to American agriculture 

forms the very cornerstone of 
the high standard of life that all our 
people enjoy. American agriculture 
is now feeding our growing popula- 
tion on science and technology. 

Today the average farm worker 
in the United States produces enough 
food and fiber for himself and 27 
others. A generation ago, in 1930, 
he produced enough for himself and 
only nine others. A century previ- 
ously, in 1830, one farm worker pro- 
duced enough for himself and three 
others. 

The bankers of America have 
played a very substantial role in this 
agricultural transformation by help- 
ing to provide the capital which made 
it possible for one farm worker to 
increase his production so phenome- 
nally. 

Technological changes have re- 
sulted in startling increases in out- 
put per acre, per animal, and per 
worker. Average output per worker 
in American agriculture has more 
than doubled in the last quarter cen- 
tury. This is a record of increased 
efficiency that can be matched in 
very few places in the U.S. economy. 
This has resulted in a higher level of 
living for farm families, and cheaper 
food for urban families. 

Our modern scientific agriculture, 
based on research and technology, is 
so efficient that we now feed and 
clothe our entire population with only 
10% of our people on farms. 

The first claim of any society upon 
its total production resources is to 
get enough food to keep the popula- 
tion alive. This is true in primitive 
societies, in semi-developed societies, 
and in highly developed societies. We 
do this so efficiently in this country 
that almost 9/10 of our population 
is available to produce the wide vari- 
ety of goods and services that make 
up the American standard of living. 

By way of contrast, the Russian 
agriculture is so inefficient that some 
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40% of their workers are required to 
produce enough food to keep the 
population going at a subsistence 
level. As a consequence, there just 
isn’t enough manpower (or woman- 
power) left to produce things to make 
life very pleasant in that country. 
So long as our output per agricul- 
tural worker remains three times 
above theirs, there can be little doubt 
concerning the ultimate outcome of 
the struggle between our two sys- 
tems. 


Research Pays Off 


Our broad program of research 
and education, operating through the 
American economic and political sys- 
tem, has brought living standards 
for all of our people unparalleled in 
any other country on the face of the 
earth. One need only go abroad for a 
short time to any part of the globe 
to see convincing proof that this is 
true. 

The economic growth of our na- 
tion over the past couple of decades 
has been truly phenomenal. Our 
economy has doubled in size in less 
than 20 years. Reliable predictions 
are that it will double again the next 
20 years. Real income per person in 
America has increased by about 
50% in the last 20 years. Indications 
are that this likewise will increase 
about 50% in the next 20 years. This 
is a phenomenal rate of increase in 
the economic well-being of our nation. 

Economic growth of this magni- 
tude can be accomplished only on the 
solid foundation of research and 
innovation. It is built on the founda- 
tion stone of an agriculture so effi- 
cient that it releases 90% of our to- 
tal working force to do something 
besides produce food. The typical ag- 
ricultural worker now combines so 
much capital with each agricultural 
job that agriculture is no longer the 
all-commanding market for human 
energy that it was a couple of gener- 
ations ago. Through the infusion of 
large amounts of capital into agri- 
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culture, agricultural workers are now 
managers of energy rather than sup- 
pliers of it. This, in a very real sense, 
is the foundation stone of national 
progress. 


Food Is a Bargain 


This tremendously productive ag- 
ricultural plant of ours is a great 
blessing to all the people of America. 
Not only are they fed and clothed 
better than at any time in history, 
but they get their food cheaper than 
ever before, in terms of how long 
they have to work to get it. If our 
people were content to eat the same 
quantity and quality of food, with 
the same amount of services with it, 
that they did a generation ago, they 
could purchase it for a substantially 
smaller share of their total dispos- 
able income than they did a genera- 
tion ago. As it is, they spend about 
the same proportion of disposable 
income. However, they now get so 
much more with their food, such as 
pre-preparation, frozen foods, pre- 
pared meats, and a whole variety of 
services that have been transferred 
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from the kitchen to the grocery 
store. The same kind and amounts of 
foods that were purchased 20 years 
ago for 23% of disposable income 
would now take only 16%. As has 
been said many times, no other peo- 
ple in the world get so much for so 
little. 

Ail this has been made possible 
for our 182,000,000 people because 
a scientific and efficient agriculture, 
including food processing and dis- 
tribution, makes it possible for our 
people to buy their basic food and 
fiber needs with an ever-shrinking 
portion of their working day, re- 
leasing more and more of their re- 
sources to purchase the materials 
and services that go into the Good 
Life that we all enjoy. Never did the 
American working man buy his food 
with so small a share of his working 
day as today. 

In 1952, with factory workers av- 
eraging hourly earnings of $1.67, it 


took the average factory employee 51 
hours of work to earn the money to 
pay for his monthly food basket. 
Now with present earnings of $2.31 
per hour, it takes something less 
than 39 hours to earn enough to pay 
for the equivalent basket of focd. 
That is 12 hours—or a day and a 
half—less work per month to buy 
the basket of farm foods than it took 
in 1952. This leaves the pay for 12 
heurs of work available for other 
uses. 

Some of us remember the “good 
old days” of 1914, when rib roast 
was only 20 cents a pound. But it 
took 48 minutes of labor to earn the 
money to buy a pound of rib roast 
then. Tcday we do it with 20 min- 
utes of labor, or in 40% of the time 
it took a generation ago. 

In 1914 bacon was 27 cents a 
pound. But it took 1 hour and 5 min- 
utes of labor, as opposed to 19 min- 
utes now. In other words, it took 


New Bank Offers Modern 
Service in Antique Setting 


Ouno's newest bank was opened to 
the public just about a year ago, with- 
out fanfare or giveaways. There was 
no announcement by either radio or 
television. Eighty-nine days later the 
bank was still Ohio’s newest, but not 
its smallest. Deposits were over a 
quarter of a million and the bank was 
operating in the black. Today de- 
posits have topped half a million. 


Idle 30 years but still works—the vault 
door, not President Lamp 
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tronics and drive- 
ins. 


over three times as long to get a 
pound of bacon. Today the working 
man gets his loaf of bread in 40% 
of the working time it took him a 
generation ago. 

The thing that bothers most of us 
in America today is not so much 
the high cost of living as it is the 
cost of high living. 

Foods come to the average Ameri- 
can at bargain prices because re- 
search and education have made it 
possible for our great agricultural 
industry to produce in such abun- 
dance and so efficiently. 

There are many down-to-earth il- 
lustrations of how our farmers and 
ranchers contribute to the better life 
for 182,000,000 of us. When all of 
our people understand the basic im- 
portance of a highly efficient and 
productive agriculture in that fu- 
ture, we will have gone a long way 
toward assuring a bright future for 
every American. 


Copper grills, marble counters, and walnut panels 


The Tri County Bank is in Cool- 
ville, Ohio, and serves part of Athens, 


Washington, and Meigs counties. 
Twenty miles from another bank, it 
is the center of a large, growing area 
which had been without banking 
service for 30 years. 

Tri County’s home is the old Cool- 
ville National Bank building erected 
in 1914; its solid copper grill work, 
marble top counters and walnut pan- 
eling are still intact. It’s a genuine 
antique; the cherry and walnut pieces 
which have been added to the furnish- 
ings give the tiny lobby a charm and 
warmth seldom found in banks. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Mr. Goebel inspects safe deposit box 
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Key Factors in a 
Bank's Farm Management Program 


“Although there are many advantages inherent in a 
farm management program, a bank farm management 
department does not have a place in most banks.” 


management department can 

be a mighty asset to a bank. 
However, such a department does 
not have a place in most banks. Rec- 
ognition of the right conditions for 
operating a bank farm management 
department usually accompanies the 
establishment of a successful and 
profitable farm management pro- 
gram. Once in operation, it may offer 
a valuable service to farm owner-cli- 
ents, trusts, bank customers, and the 
community provided its service is of 
high quality. 

Bank farm management involves 
the planning and supervision of 
farms by bank employees who are 
professionally trained farm mana- 
gers. Truly professional farm man- 
agement has come of age. No longer 
does an agricultural degree or a 
farm background necessarily qual- 
ify a bank employee to manage 
farms. Today when a bank assumes 
the responsibility for profitable and 
efficient farm planning and super- 
vision, it has committed itself to a 
highly technical job. Price forecast- 
ing; development of special markets; 
centralized purchasing; scientific 
soil testing and fertilization; selec- 
tion of well adapted crop varieties; 
development of efficiently producing 
livestock; use of antibiotics, chemi- 
cals, and drugs; arrangement of 
farmsteads and design of farm 
buildings, farm risk insurance, cost 
analysis, economic organization— 
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Mr. SLATER is vice-president of 
The Citizens National Bank of Deca- 
tur. He has managed farms in Indi- 
ana and Ohio and has served on the 
agricultural economics staff of Pur- 
due University. 


these are but some of the subjects 
with which the professional must be 
knowledgeable. 


Reputation Invaluable 


In most communities bank officers 
are reputed to possess a wide knowl- 
edge of successful business practices. 
Frequently these men are queried by 
businessmen over a wide range of 
business subjects such as personnel, 
finance, and economics. A reputation 
for handling customers’ problems 
wisely, honestly, and confidentially is 
invaluable. 

The principles of business econom- 
ics embodied in industrial or busi- 
ness management are the same as 
those applied in farm management, 
only the area of application is differ- 
ent. In the management of farms, 
bank personnel meet a severe test 
because more than advice is given. 
A farm manager does not merely ad- 
vise; he must put decisions into ef- 
fect and be responsible for their out- 
come. His actions are recorded on 
farm operating statements and in the 
minds of his clients and fellow busi- 
nessmen. 


Performance Counts 


The performance of the farm man- 
ager becomes a part of the bank’s 
reputation. A mediocre job will no 
longer satisfy the alert client or pro- 
duce returns competitive with non- 
agricultural investments. To tolerate 
an unethical and/or non-professional 
farm management service—some- 
times called “rent collecting’—is to 
jeopardize the earnings potential 
and capital investment of the farm 
owner-client as well as to lower the 
bank’s prestige. There is no logical 
reason why bank farm management 
should not equal or better the services 
offered by non-bank farm manage- 
ment organizations or individuals. 


Advantages Accrue 


Many advantages accrue to a bank 
farm management department which 
do not accompany the operation of 
an independent farm management or- 
ganization. First, many banks ac- 
cumulate farm property in trust. In- 
dependent organizations usually are 
not in a position to offer trust serv- 
ices. This source of business is “built 
in” and -the relationship between a 
trust department and a farm man- 
agement department is highly com- 
plementary. In city banks, a farm 
manager probably will function as a 
part of the trust department be- 
cause, in many instances, agency 
farm management accounts tend to 
be insignificant or non-existent in 
these banks. 
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George R. Slater 


Staff Can Help 


Second, a bank has a wide ac- 
quaintanceship in the community 
through its many customers and 
business dealings, and its entire staff 
may be on the lookout for farm own- 
ers who may wish to employ farm 
management services. Therefore, 
many bank employees can assist a 
farm management program without 
becoming directly involved in it. 

Third, many institutional advan- 
tages accrue to a farm management 
department. A bank’s location is usu- 
ally well known and easily accessible 
and its interior pleasing. It stands 
as a symbol of integrity, security, and 
continuity, as well as a fountain- 
head of financial wisdom. Many per- 
sons rightly assume that bank farm 
management is influenced by the in- 
stitution of which it is a part. 


Several Economies 


Fourth, there are several econo- 
mies as well as income possibilities 
in bank farm management as con- 
trasted with non-bank farm man- 
agement operations. Office space, 
secretarial help, telephone facilities, 
proximity of legal and financial know- 
how, semi-automated accounting 
equipment and many other facilities 
can be organized to make farm man- 
agement operations highly efficient. 
In addition, the accounts of managed 
farms help to swell deposits and this 
source of indirect income may be 
imputed to the farm department at 
least in part. 

Fifth, a bank farm manager may 
assist by promoting trust business, 
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“Continue the education of farm management 
personnel through formal schooling conducted 
within the bank, by universities, and .. . 
professional farm management organizations” 


servicing agricultural loans of cor- 
respondent banks, advising loan offi- 
cers on agricultural business prob- 
lems, and in general public relations 
work. 


Some Banks Don’t 
Need Farm Department 


Although there are many advan- 
tages inherent in a farm manage- 
ment program, a bank farm manage- 
ment department does not have a 
place in most banks. One example 
might be a large city bank which ac- 
cumulates farm property under 
trust. Its relative distance to far 
flung properties makes close super- 
vision impossible and_ intimate 
knowledge of many widely varying 
areas impractical. City banks may 
wish to consider subcontracting 
some of their farm management to 
competent farm management organ- 
izations—preferably banks—which 
have personnel located in close prox- 
imity to the farm properties—say, 
within 100 miles in such states as 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 


Second Example 


A second example might be a 
small country bank in an area where, 
despite the general acceptance of 
farm management, sufficient farm 
land for management is not avail- 
able to permit the bank to offer high- 
ly competent farm management serv- 
ice at a profit. In this case, the 
management of farm property in 
trust could be subcontracted; in so 
doing the originating bank could re- 
tain the cash funds, the financial ac- 
counting function, and any other 
management prerogatives which it 
did not wish to delegate to the farm 
management subcontractor. 

A bank farm management depart- 
ment is feasible in some agricultural 
areas where: (1) most farms are too 
small to justify a full-time resident 
farm manager, (2) competent farm 
management can readily demonstrate 
relatively higher farm profits which 
more than offset farm management 
fees, (3) there is sufficient farm 
management business to permit prof- 


itable employment of one or more 
well-trained and experienced farm 
managers, the majority of whose 
time is devoted to professional farm 
management. 


Keys to Successful 
Management Program 


If the preceding conditions are 
met, a bank farm management de- 
partment should be profitable to the 
bank and will be accompanied by 
many intangible benefits. In operat- 
ing a farm management department 
for more than 30 years, the Citizens 
National Bank of Decatur lists these 
keys to its successful operation: 

(1) Employ well trained and ex- 
perienced farm managers; such men 
make wise decisions and have the ca- 
pacity to manage many farms well. 

(2) Do not dilute the effectiveness 
of a farm manager by asking him to 
function as a part-time farm repre- 
sentative (i.e., service farm loans) ; 
the daily routine of a competent farm 
manager must be flexible. While a 
farm representative’s function is es- 
sential in country banks, the same in- 
dividual should not be asked to serv- 
ice loans and manage farms, if truly 
competent management is to be pro- 
vided on a profitable basis. 

(3) Continue the education of 
farm management personnel through 
formal schooling conducted within 
the bank, by universities and by the 
various professional farm manage- 
ment organizations; 

(4) Keep good records; records 
provide the basis for financial reports 
and cost analysis. 

(5) Communicate often with farm 
owner-clients; customers of farm 
management services deserve to 
know about their farm and about 
their farm management program. 

John H. Crocker, chairman of our 
bank and of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, always has emphasized 
that the likely product of good men 
is a good job. Thus he believes that 
the employment of competent farm 
managers is the single key to a suc- 
cessful farm management program. 
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How Bankers Can 
(uide Farm Operations 


“Twenty years ago most country banks had an 
officer in the organization who had a rather good 


understanding of the agriculture of the commu- 


nity ... The situation is greatly different now.” 


AUBREY J. BROWN 


RMING is becoming more com- 
more competitive within 

itself (and that is hard to do), 
and much more capital-needy. The 
farmer of today is operating a much 
more commercial type of business 
than previously, and is purchasing 
substantially larger amounts of sup- 
plies and materials for his enlarged 
operations. 

The needed knowledge on the part 
of the farm operator for decision 
making as related to his farming en- 
terprise is greater than it was 10 
years ago, and certainly much great- 
er than 20 years ago. Agriculture has 
swung within the last 10 years from 
a general program of diversification 
to more and more specialization with- 
in a given unit. This has increased 
the degree of risks and uncertainty 
due to weather and general economic 
conditions. These statements have 
been discussed in much greater de- 
tail in other articles of this issue of 
BANKING. It is from here that we 
start to give consideration to this 
particular article. 


Past and Present 


Twenty years ago, most country 
banks had an officer in the organiza- 
tion who had a rather good under- 
standing of the agriculture of the 
community. Such men were in a posi- 
ticn to advise farmers as they came 
into the bank seeking a loan. Most 
country banks had to depend very 
little upon their correspondent banks 
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MR. BROWN is head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at 
the University of Kentucky. He is a 
member of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland and is on 
the Advisory Council of the A.B.A. 
Agricultural Committee. 


for assistance in “guiding the farm- 
ing operations of the clients of the 
country bank.” 

The situation is greatly different 
now. With the rapid change that has 
occurred in American agriculture, 
and as farming has become a much 
more complex business, many country 
banks do not at the present time 
have anyone within their organiza- 
tion who can advise wisely with 
farmer clients wanting to modernize 
their operations. Then, too, as many 
of these banks have changed their 
portfolios, reducing their agricul- 
tural loans in relation to other types 
of loans outstanding, the relative im- 
portance of agriculture to the bank 
has lessened. Couple all of this with a 
rather serious cost-price squeeze 
which has prevailed for some time 
within agriculture and you have a 
situation which requires that loans 
be realistic as to amount, purpose, 
and repayment terms. 


Increased Capital Needs 


Capital needs of agriculture now 
are so great that there is much less 


hope for farmers to attain complete 
ownership, as formerly. Credi* thus 
becomes a permanent part of modern. 
day agriculture on many more farms, 
Recognition of this situation is im. 
portant. 

What, then, can be done b* the 
country banks to give better guid- 
ance to their clients’ farm oper:itions 
than they are now doing? Various 
opportunities exist by which this 
may be done. Let us assume for this 
part of the discussion that there is a 
qualified individual in the particular 
bank to work with the farmer clients, 
Many of the things he has been do- 
ing are still useful, but perhaps these 
good practices can be_ intensified, 
Suppose we take a look at several of 
these. 

Modern agriculture makes it im. 
perative that good records be kept 
and used. Any farmer can obtain a 
well-designed record book from his 
land-grant college, or other source 
that will fit his needs. In some areas, 
bankers themselves are furnishing 
these record books to the farmers 
in their area, not only for the pur- 
pose of good record keeping, but as 
advertising for the bank. Farmers 
who need particular help in record 
keeping can be advised to consider 
joining with one of the farm man- 
agement services, or record business 
analysis associations, if there is one 
within the area. If not, these farm- 
ers can be advised to attend some 
of the educational meetings which 
likely will be held in their area, 
dealing with improved record keep- 
ing and business analysis. 

The need for long-time planning 
of a farm’s operation is more im- 
perative than ever. Any assistance 
that can be given to the individual 
farmer to plan better his program 
for several years in the future will 
be of benefit. Such plans should be 
sufficiently detailed as to how much 
and when the income is to be avail- 
able from farm sales so as to handle 
current costs, to expand particular 
enterprises where expansion is to 
occur, and for the payment on out- 
standing loans. 

More and more material on eco- 
nomic outlook is being used by 
farmers for improved farm plan- 
ning. Many farmers are not making 
maximum use of this information. 
Some anticipation of the future must 
be made in order to make intelligent 
decisions today. Good information 
of this kind is readily available and 
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should be useful both to the bank’s 
farm representative and to the 
farme: clients. Some banks are fur- 
nishing information on the agricul- 
tural economic outlook to the farm- 
ers in their area on a monthly or bi- 
monthly basis. Often such material 
is prepared for the banks by quali- 
fied individuals or organizations on 
a consultant or contract basis. 

A more carefully designed and 
planned loan and repayment pro- 
gram becomes essential with the in- 
creasing capital needs for farming. 
Here is where progressive country 
banks can be of material help in 
guiding the agriculture of their 
area. In working with farmers who 
come to the bank for loans, particu- 
larly men who are known to be 
good managers, the representative 
of the bank can do much in helping 
the client to think in terms of a 
larger scale of operation, if this 
still promises to add income to the 
farm operation. The representative 
of the bank, in helping to make the 
loan, can pay particular attention 
to the ability of the individual and 
the soundness of the plan, and per- 
haps somewhat less attention to the 
collateral position of the borrower 
that historically has been the all- 
important factor. Perhaps this is 
heresy to bankers, but it certainly 
may be in the direction of a sounder 
investment for both the client and 
the bank. 

Attention to the insurance needs 
of farmer clients might well be 
worthwhile. Perhaps this does not 
need to be mentioned, as likely it is 
being done in practically all cases 
at the present time, and that is to 
help the farmer think through his 
insurance position in order to mini- 
mize the risk both to the farm and 
to the bank. Might it be wise not 
only to include the insurance fea- 
ture in a loan, but also to consider 
lending money to farmers to pur- 
chase other appropriate insurance? 


Banks Without 
Farm Services 

These comments above relate to 
what a bank can do in helping guide 
farm operations where they currently 
have a qualified man in the bank to 
give attention to this area. Suppose 
we turn to the situation where such 
aman is not available, particularly in 
the light of technology currently 
needed for good farm operation. 
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Aubrey J. Brown 


The large country banks have be- 
fore them a rather simple solution 
to this problem of serving high-level, 
modern-day agriculture. If they don’t 
have a qualified and skilled farm rep- 
resentative employed to work with 
the bank’s farm clients, then perhaps 
they might give serious consideration 
to obtaining one. Men of this kind are 
being trained in the land-grant uni- 
versities and many have had experi- 
ence in working with farmers on 
these management problems. As this 
topic is being discussed in detail in 
another article in this issue, it will 
not be necessary to go further into 
consideration of the importance of 
such a move on the part of a bank. 


Loans Not From 
Commercial Banks 


It is the small and medium-sized 
country banks who can’t “afford” a 
farm specialist that have the grow- 
ing problem as to how they can 
serve the agriculture of their area. 
Where this situation prevails, an in- 
creasing proportion of the farm loans 
are being obtained from sources oth- 
er than the commercial banks. In 
many cases, the banks themselves 
are giving less attention to agricul- 
tural loans and turning their interest 
in other directions. Of course, where 
a bank is located in an agricultural 
community, the opportunities for 
major changes in the portfolio are 
somewhat limited. In some cases, 
banks of this size, where agriculture 
is their main line of business, have 
merged with other banks in a near- 
by community and thus have be- 
come sufficiently large that they can 


hire a farm specialist to work with 
their farm clients. 


Hire Farm Specialist 


Another idea which recently has 
come to the front, and certainly is 
worthy of consideration, is for the 
bank of small size to consider em- 
ploying a professional farm manage- 
ment service for consulting, in be- 
half of the bank, with the farm cli- 
ents. This has been tried on an ex- 
perimental basis in Ohio, and per- 
haps elsewhere, and seems so far to 
be working satisfactorily. Several 
farm management services at the 
present time are giving serious con- 
sideration to setting up a depart- 
ment within their organization to 
work directly with banks on this con- 
sultant-type relationship. 

Other country banks have solved 
this knotty problem by turning to the 
correspondent banks which will pro- 
vide specialist service in helping 
with the agricultural loans. 


Correspondent Banks 


What can the correspondent banks 
do in helping overcome the difficulty 
in which the country banks find 
themselves, in servicing this highly 
technical agriculture? Certainly, 
such banks, having a sincere interest 
in continuing or developing this line 
of their business, might consider re- 
vitalizing and enlarging their agri- 
cultural service to country banks. 
This could be in terms of developing 
the agricultural department of the 
correspondent bank to where the 
farm specialist, working with the 
country bank, could provide more 
technical assistance to the farmer 
clients of the country bank. Particu- 
larly could this assistance be of val- 
ue to the smaller country banks. 

Many country banks, because of 
the seasonality of farm income, have 
major problems in certain periods of 
the year in providing needed short- 
time loans. Here the correspondent 
banks can be of service in helping 
the country banks with a line of 
credit so that the loans can be made. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution a correspondent bank can 
make is to have some of the bank 
officials fully familiar with the mod- 
ern-day agriculture of the area to 
the degree that they are in a posi- 
tion to advise with their correspond- 
ent country bankers. With agricul- 
ture changing as rapidly as it is, 
this is not a simple task. 
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What Your Farmer-Customer Should Know About His 


W. R. ALLSTETTER 


Author ALLSTETTER, vice-president of 
the National Plant Food Institute, served 
for 11 years with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, four years with the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, and two years 
as officer of a fertilizer company in 
which he was part owner. 

Mr. ALLSTETTER was in charge of 
emergency fertilizer and farm chemical 
‘programs for the Department of Agri- 
culture during the Korean War. 


Fertilizer Investment 


for the farmer and his banker 

is that they try to find out 
through soil tests or other means just 
what is the kind and amount of fer- 
tilizer that will make the most money 
for the farmer. 

For centuries, two characteristics 
have been the mark of a good farmer 
—capacity and willingness to do hard 
physical labor, and secondly, frugal- 
ity. This has been true until very re- 
cent times on many family farms in 
America, and in the minds of some 
farmers it is true today. 

The agricultural revolution is 
flooding us with such a bewildering 
and varied stream of new techniques, 
ideas, and standards that it is diffi- 
cult for farmers to adapt thinking to 
the changing situation. Hard work is 
still a virtue, but on today’s farms 
the work that nets the highest divi- 
dend is mental work. Frugality is 
wise, particularly with regard to non- 
essentials, but the banker must re- 


iy important fertilizer factor 


Union Bank and Savings Company in Bellevue, 
Ohio, reports on its soil sampling program: 


Union bank pays for one sample per farm per year. With this set-up 
a farmer can test a field each year. And in doing so will have a lime and 
fertilizer recommendation from this test for a four year future rotation. 
This enables him to keep a check on his soil needs, without any cost to 
him. It also brings business to us, in case he wishes to make a loan for 
lime or fertilizer. We also furnish a soil probe. This is a tool for taking 
a core of soil for testing, which makes it much easier for the farmer to 
take his samples. Also we furnish waxed paper bags for the farmer to 
bring his samples to us. The samples are repackaged at the bank, in a 
cloth bag, which is furnished along with soil sample forms, from the 
Ohio State University soil testing laboratory. The cost to the bank is 


$1.25 per sample. 


If the farmer wishes, he may have more than the one sample, by 
paying the $1.25 it costs us, for each extra sample. The soil testing 
laboratory at the university sends the information regarding the sample 
directly to the farmer, and to the agricultural agent in the county in 


which the farmer is located. 


mind his farmer-customer that to 
keep abreast today one must spend 
money on modern means of efiicient 
production. 

The modern, successful farmer 
must be a businessman, not an artist, 
He must plan ahead and operate on 
a budget and an income and expense 
statement. Above all, he must plan 
his outlays so as to get the maximum 
return for his investment. 


“",..@ bewildering set of choices” 


Each year the American farmer is 
faced by a bewildering set of choices 
in the use of his funds. In 1958 econ- 
omist Robert H. McAlexander of 
Pennsylvania State University, in a 
Plant Food Review article, outlined 
the application of linear programing 
to farming problems. Data as to 
prices and farm practices were fed 
into a high speed electronic computer 
which then calculated the particular 
set of farm practices and farm ex- 
penditures which would return the 
most income. This may sound far- 
fetched, but some serious thinkers 
believe the electronic computer will 
tell farmers of the future what in- 
vestments they should make. In the 
meantime farmers will have to make 
their choices with the help of pencil 
and paper, an ordinary calculator, 
and, when seeking credit, their bank- 


ers. These choices will determine his § 


level of income. 

Of the many decisions facing a 
farmer none is more important than 
the determination of the kind and 
amount of fertilizer he will use. Fer- 
tilizer can be an important income- 
producing investment. A farmer’s in- 
come will ordinarily be influenced 
over a wider range by the investment 
he makes in fertilizer than by any 
other periodic investment he is called 
upon to make. Figures 1, 2, and 3, 
illustrate the relationship between 
fertilizer use and farm profits. They 
show how extremely important it is 
to the farmer and his banker that 
fertilizer be purchased wisely. 

Fortunately, there are several 
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guide lines that can be useful in de- 
termi ing the proper amount of fer- 
tilizer to use. Here are some of them: 


Guide Lines Useful in 
Deternining Fertilizer Use 

(1) Soil testing: A great major- 
ity of the state agricultural colleges 
will test samples of soil sent in from 
the farm and use the analyses to 
prepare fertilizer recommendations 
for the use of farmers. This is a very 
useful guide, and outside of some of 
the intensive farming areas such as 
southern Florida and California, it 
is usually desirable for the farmer 
to have his soil tested and to follow 
soil test recommendations. It is par- 
ticularly true in the great extensive 
farming areas which grow wheat, 
cotton, corn, and forage crops. 


formation supplied by agricultural 
authorities with their own experi- 
ence and come up with guide lines 
that are sound and profitable for the 
particular locality. By and large 
they fertilize much more heavily 
than their neighbors, and also have 
a greater understanding of fertilizer 
use. 


(3) On-farm plots: When a 
farmer follows soil test recommen- 
dations with good results, he may 
wish to go a little further and adapt 
his practices a little more precisely 
to individual conditions on his farm. 
A good way to do this is to fertilize 
a few strips at rates higher than 
prescribed in soil test recommenda- 
tions. This should not be a hit or 
miss proposition but should be done 
in consultation with the county 


ment: For the farmer who must 
choose between various income-pro- 
ducing outlays, the most desirable 
basis of comparison is the relative 
dollar return per dollar spent. This 
comparison is not always easy to 
make, but it can be approximated by 
the well-informed farmer, farm man- 
ager, or bank agricultural represen- 
tative. In the case of fertilizer, the 
fertilizer dealer or county agent can 
often help by estimating fertilizer 
response. It is frequently possible to 
predict, within limits, the average 
yield increase that can reasonably 
be expected from a given fertilizer 
application. The value of the ex- 
pected increase can be compared 
with the cost. of applying the ferti- 
lizer. The return from the anticipat- 
ed increase can very readily be cal- 
culated. 
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— agent, fertilizer dealer, or profes- American farmers are using about 
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Fig. 1: Typical fertilizer response curve shows yields increasing rapidly at first, as rate of proper fertilization 
increases, then tapering off as the maximum yield level is approached. Solid portion of bars shows total production 
cost per acre. Tinted portion shows profit, plus return for labor. 


Fig. 2: A black line, showing production cost per bushel is added, as measured by the right-hand scale. As pro- 
duction rises, cost per bushel decreases rapidly. 


Fig. 3: Corn profits from fertilizer—the effect of proper fertilizer application by a good farmer on 40 acres of 
Brookston soil is shown here, based on $1.10 corn. If the farmer sold his corn for $1 per bushel, the third column, 


veral top to bottom, would have read: —$400, +$16, and $1,080. 
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Increasing Farm Production Through Chemicals 


American agriculture produced 58% more commodities 
in 1959 on fewer acres than were used 20 years ago. 


DENIS HAYLEY 


this country can be divided 

broadly into three periods. The 
first period can be measured roughly 
from Colonial times until World War 
I. It has been called the “blood, 
sweat, and tears” era, or a period of 
physical growth by new land develop- 
ment. As a rule, total farm output 
increased during these 300 years 
only as additional cropland was cul- 
tivated. Crop yields remained about 
the same per acre. 

The second period, covering the 30 
years between the two world wars, 
can be called the “mechanical” era. 
It was during this time that farming 
began to reap the benefits of using 
machines instead of horses and 
mules. The application of power re- 
leased millions of acres from the pro- 
duction of food for farm work-ani- 
mals and made these same acres 
available for human food and fiber 
production. Vast improvements were 
made in the science of farming dur- 
ing these years, through broad re- 
search activities of the Federal and 
state governments, by industries al- 
lied with agriculture, and by the 
farmers themselves. 


Ti GROWTH of agriculture in 


The Latest Period 


The third period of agricultural 
growth, the “chemical” age, began 
when World War II started in Eu- 
rope. American farmers were then 
producing food and fiber crops at a 
rate which allowed one farmer to 
support himself and about 10 other 
persons. For example, a 2%-billion 
bushel corn crop was produced on 
88,000,000 acres; 52,500,000 acres of 
cropland produced 740 million bush- 
els of wheat. 
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tion of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Washington, 
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More on Less Acreage 


Suddenly America was called upon 
to feed half the world. Scientists re- 
doubled their efforts and a major 
breakthrough was made. It was 
found that by chemical control of in- 
sects, plant diseases, and weeds, 
greatly increased production could 
be obtained from the same or even 
less acreage. Coupled with more ef- 
ficient mechanical equipment, better 
fertilization of crops through chem- 
ical plant foods, and a more scien- 
tific approach to the whole business 
of farming, one farmer could pro- 
duce enough to support 15 people by 
1945, 20 people by 1955, and 25 peo- 
ple in 1960. 

In 1959, on approximately the 
same number of acres used for pro- 
ducing 740,000,000 bushels of wheat 


20 years ago, the crop was 1.128. 
million bushels. And 69% more corn 
was produced in 1959 on 3,000,000 
fewer acres than in 1939. In 20 years, 
production of oilseed crops has 
tripled. 

All told, American agriculture pro- 
duced 58% more farm commodities 
in 1959 on less acreage than was 
used 20 years previously. 


Major Tool 


Pesticide chemicals, many of 
which were unknown when World 
War II broke out, are credited with 
being a major tool in this fantastic 
production growth. Farmers are us- 
ing hundreds of millions of pounds 
of scientifically designed chemicals 
to control insects of all types, to pre- 
vent or deter the spread of plant dis- 
eases, and to eliminate weeds before 
they rob the soil of vital plant nv- 
trients needed by the crop. A host of 
new chemical wonders are now in 
the laboratories or in the field-testing 
stage to further increase the eff- 
ciency of agricultural chemicals. 

The economics of using pesticide 
chemicals are dramatically shown by 
comparing the cash returns of one 
or two major crops raised with and 
without pesticides. For instance, a 
cost of $40 per acre for materials to 
control diseases on tomatoes result- 
ed in a $100 net gain per acre for 
one large New Jersey grower. A net 
gain per acre of $441.40 was realized 
by controlling insects and diseases 
of potatoes for a pesticide cost of 
$58.60 per acre, in a West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
test. The National Cotton Council 
states that chemical seed treatment 
for disease control in cottonseed, 
costing about 25 cents per acre, fre- 
quently saves a grower the $5 to $8 
per acre cost of replanting. 
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Depeident on Chemicals 


Jamie L. Whitten, Congressman 
from Mississippi, and chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Agriculture in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, recently declared 
that, “It is hard for anyone not 
closely associated with agriculture to 
realize how utterly dependent we all 
are on chemicals. They are as neces- 
sary as the tractors and combines, 
or fast transportation and refrigera- 
tion.” 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says that if it were not for the 
use of chemicals in agricultural pro- 
duction, the cost of a very inferior 
quality of food to the American con- 
sumer would double in five years; 
and in 10 to 15 years the people of 
the United States would be short of 
essential foods. 


Prices Would Soar 


As a result, prices would soar in 
response to smaller supplies, despite 
poor quality. Production costs would 
increase as yields decreased, giving 
rise to further price spirals. 

It is easy to project the severe 
repercussions that would occur to 
the United States economy if pesti- 
cides were suddenly eliminated as an 
important aid to production of food 
and fiber crops. 


Chemicals & Banking 


The essentiality of pesticide chem- 
icals in today’s agricultural produc- 
tion has been established in the pre- 


ceeding paragraphs. How then is 
this related to the banking profes- 
sion? 

Earl Coke, vice-president of the 
Bank of America, stated not Icng 
ago that the largest volume of unse- 
cured lines of credit, and loans se- 
cured by chattel mortgages in non- 
real-estate-farm-loan transactions in 
1956, were setup to finance all the 
out-of-pocket costs of production. 
“Experience has amply demonstrat- 
ed,” said Mr. Coke, “the folly of un- 
dertaking a financing obligation 
which does not include provision for 
all items and operations necessary 
for efficient production, such as spray 
materials and fertilizers.” 

“We won’t make seasonal farm 
loans unless the farmer follows State 
College pesticide recommendations,” 
reports Wayne A. Corpening, agri- 
cultural representative for the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Demands Will Be Great! 


Tae demands that will be made on the credit structure of our economy 
in the area of the new dimension of farming will be fantastic. You 
lenders must be ready to meet that fantastic need. We made a survey 
in the state of Iowa not long ago to get a picture of what sort of 
potential existed for the type of new farm that is emerging. Arbi- 
trarily, we chose only farms with a gross income of $10,000 or more 
. . - Complete mechanization of their barnyard operation would re- 
quire an average investment of $50,000. This means we have a 
potential in that state of more than $2-billion. And that is only one 


state. 


M. J. Vollmer, A. O. Smith Corp. 
Before the National Credit Conference 


Direct Loans Made 


From a spot-check of bankers in 
predominantly fruit-growing areas 
where the cost of chemicals runs 
about 30% of the total production 
costs, bankers will make direct loans 
for this one major item. 

Pesticide chemicals, then, can be 
classified as “crop insurance,” for 
without them no major crop can 
economically be produced. For a rela- 
tively small investment and with in- 
telligent usage, today’s farmer can 
harvest and keep that portion of his 
crop that his great-grandfather tra- 
ditionally wrote off the books as lost 
to insects, diseases, rodents, and 
weeds. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, with the cooperation of the 
National Bank of Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C., indicates that the pes- 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that even with pres- 
ent use levels of pesticide chemicals, 
insects, diseases, weeds, and rodents 
take almost $13-billion a year from 
potential crop and livestock invest- 
ment return. 

If we are to produce enough food 
to feed the estimated 370,000,000 
people of the United States just 50 
years from now and to maintain 
those people at present dietary lev- 
els, “farmers will have to produce at 
least twice their present crop output 
and more than twice their present 
production of livestock products,” 
stated Dr. M. R. Clarkson, associate 
administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, speaking before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in March, 1960. 
“At the same time,” added Dr. 


Crop spraying by plane is a major part of the chemical age in farming 


ticide industry produced for sale in 
1960 a total of some $280,000,000 
worth of pesticide chemicals at the 
basic manufacturer’s level, 20% of 
which were for nonfarm uses such as 
protection of the public health by 
controlling insect-vectors of human 
disease, and another 20% were ex- 
ported. Compare this, if you will, 
with the almost $19-billion annual 
value of 79 principal crops produced 
in the United States alone, not to 
mention the value of principal crops 
grown in other countries. 


Clarkson, “the amount of farmland 
available is not likely to be increased 
much beyond the acreage farmers 
are using today. As our population 
increases, considerable of our present 
farmland will go into urban and 
other nonfarm uses.” 

Reliance upon pesticide chemicals, 
and other technological advances in 
the science of agricultural produc- 
tion, to produce more, more efficient- 
ly, on the same amount of land, is 
certainly indicated by these predic- 
tions. 
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Paul C. Baichly 


E HAVE not lost a nickel on 
\\, feeder financing says S. N. 
Brown, president of the Union 
National Bank in Fayetteville, Tenn. 
His comment is typical of the senti- 
ments of the large number of agri- 
cultural bankers who are developing 
profitable business financing live- 
stock and poultry operations. Mr. 
Brown continues, “We finance dairy, 
hogs, beef cattle, and chickens, either 
directly with farmers or through the 
Purina dealership. We consider the 
dealer’s work with farmers to be an 
added protection for our money.” 


. . - Business, is Safe 


John K. Gayden, vice-president of 
the Deposit Guaranty Bank and 
Trust of Jackson, Miss., says: “In 
eight years, our bank has had but 
one loss on livestock or poultry.” 
Mazy C. Rockwood, president of The 
Neat, Condit and Grout National 
Bank of Winchester, IIl., voices the 
same sentiment. “We cooperate in 
financing cattle and hog feeders by 
carrying notes that feeders give the 
Purina dealership. Such financing is 
good business for our bank and it 
enables farmers to keep pace with 
modern methods and to add income. 
It is safe business, too. We have had 
no losses on production loans.” 


An Ohio banker, Eugene L. Bow- 
ers, vice-president of the National 
Bank of Dover, says, “We finance 
dairymen, hog raisers and beef cat- 
tle feeders, as well as commercial 
egg producers. We may lend on the 
farmer’s signature or take a chattel 
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Bank Credit: 
Bié Factor in the Feed Industry 


The field of feed dealer and feeder financ- 
ing offers local banks an opportunity for 
additional sound and profitable business. 


PAUL C. BAICHLY 


The author is assistant manager 
of general order credit, Ralston Puri- 
na Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


mortgage on his poultry or livestock. 
We have had no losses on such busi- 
ness.” 

Financing the production of meat, 
milk, and eggs offers a fine opportu- 
nity for sound and profitable busi- 
ness to the agricultural banker. Each 
year more bankers are entering this 
field, and still others are seeking in- 
formation about the soundness and 
profitability of such loans. 


No Typical Farmer 


Bankers interested in this kind of 
business should be acquainted with 
the man who is to be financed, the 
American farmer. It has been said 
that there is no longer a “typical” 
farmer. A range cattleman in Mon- 
tana is a far different kind of in- 
dividual than a dairyman in Ver- 
mont. The New Jersey egg producer 
bears very little resemblance to the 
Ohio hog farmer. Our customers, or 
as we say in Purina—our Boss—is 
a complex, many-sided personality 
with diverse interests, problems, and 
needs. 

Taken all together, the farmer to- 
day operates quite a massive and 
complex business. American farmers’ 
assets amount to more than $203- 
billion, which is nearly equal to all 
stocks listed on the New York Ex- 
change. Farmers invested an average 
of $4.1-billion annually from 1955 to 


1958 in new equipment and construc- 
tion, and the figure currently is even 
higher. This reflects that farmers 
spend about two-thirds as much for 
capital improvements as do the man- 
ufacturers of all durable goods com- 
bined, including steel, autos, appli- 
ances, and machinery. 

Farmers need large amounts of 
operating capital. They spend $25- 
to $26-billion a year for goods and 
services to produce crops and live- 
stock. Their purchases include $2.5- 
to $3-billion in new tractors, motor 
vehicles, machinery, and equipment; 
$3.5-billion for fuel, lubricants, and 
maintenance of equipment; $1.5-bil- 
lion for fertilizer and lime; and over 
$4.6-billion for feed. 


Farm Income 


Animal agriculture, the production 
of livestock and poultry, accounts for 
nearly 57% of total farm income. To- 
tal farm cash receipts in 1959 were 
recorded by the USDA as more than 
$33-billion. Almost $19-billion came 
from livestock, poultry, and dairy 
products. The biggest single source 
of farm income was the dairy cow. 
Milk checks brought in more than 
$4.5-billion, while the sale of dairy 
cattle brought an additional $1.9-bil- 
lion. This total accounts for 19.9% 
of all farm income. Next came beef 
cattle and calves with 17.9% of the 
total. In third place was poultry with 
8.8%. Close behind in fourth place 
was the hog industry with 8.5% of 
all farm cash receipts. 

Any business operating on the 
scale of modern agriculture must be 
financed by someone. This is true 
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wheiher the product is an automo- 
bile a refrigerator, a tractor, or a 
com ine. The sale of all these prod- 
ucts are dependent in a large major- 
ity of cases upon a financing plan. 
Exa:tly the same thing is true in the 
sale of feed, the raw material of 
meai, milk, and eggs. 

Financing the sale of any product 
can be handled by the manufacturer, 
by a separate finance company es- 
tablished by the manufacturer such 
as the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, by Government estab- 
lished lending institutions, by Pro- 
duction Credit Associations, or it can 
be done by local bankers. Someone is 
going to do this financing in every 
community. The only question is— 
Who is going to do it? 


Program Basis 


Wide experience has shown that fi- 
nancing feed on a program basis is 
fully as safe as, if not safer than, 
many other forms of financing wide- 
ly popular with bankers today. There 
are important advantages which 
feeder financing loans have over fi- 
nancing such items as automobiles, 
home appliances or farm machinery. 
The initial value of an automobile, a 
tractor or a refrigerator is highest 
the day the loan is made. Security 
of the loan decreases every day. In 
the case of loans made for the feed- 
ing of animals and poultry, the se- 
curity of the loan increases in value 
every day throughout the loan pe- 
riod. 

In the case of appliances, automo- 
biles, and machinery loans, the en- 
tire loan is required at the outset. In 
making production loans, money is 
advanced only as feed is delivered. 
Repayment of a feeder finance loan 
depends not on the borrower’s ability 
to repay from wages or other income 
that may be cut off for reasons be- 
yond the banker’s control, but on the 
marketing of the security itself. 


Feeder Finance Loans 
Are Profitable 

Another important factor in feed- 
er finance loans is their profitabil- 
ity. This is evidenced by hundreds of 
reports from bankers over the coun- 
try who are primarily dependent on 
this source of income. 

Ralston Purina has a recommend- 
ed program for feeder financing loans 
which has evolved from agricultural 
bankers’ experience. This program 
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Farm Assets 
Increase 


Tue American farmers’ assets 
stand at a record high, according 
to the figures of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The last 
yearly report shows total value at 
$203.6-billion—a $1.3-billion in- 
crease over 1959. 

In reality, this increase was 
quite small, however. For example, 
over 1958 the yearly increase was 
$16-billion; $10-billion in 1957; 
and $8-billion in 1956. 

The latest increase was due 
mainly to a rise in the value of 
farm real estate. It rose $4-billion. 

Generally, the over-all balance 
sheet shows that the farmers’ fi- 
nancial position continues to be 
good. 


includes the following three points: 

(1) All loans are made through 
the local Purina dealer. The banker 
holds the dealer responsible for rec- 
ommending the feeder to be financed, 
and then for setting up with the 
feeder a definite Four-Square feed- 
ing program of good breeding, sound 
management, careful sanitation, and 
high quality feeding. The dealer is 
responsible for careful and constant 
supervision of the feeding operation 
throughout the life of the loan so 
that he may be certain that the pro- 
gram agreed upon is actually fol- 
lowed. Plans for marketing the birds 
or animals are agreed upon by the 
feeder, the dealer and the banker. 

(2) Written agreements are made 
by the Purina dealer and the banker 
to confirm and record details of what 
is to be done, who is to do it and 
when. This can be either in legal 
form or in an exchange of letters. 
The written agreement covers such 
points as the credit and financing 
forms to be used, the credit informa- 
tion and forms required by the bank- 
er, credit approval procedures, terms 
of payment, method of advancing 
funds, and specified interest or fi- 
nancing charges. 

(8) The program calls for a dealer 
reserve fund, which is an added safe- 
ty factor that ties the dealer’s own 


pocketbook into each loan. As each 
separate note is discounted at the 
bank, 5% is set aside on the bank’s 
books as a dealer reserve. If at the 
end of the agreed upon period of 
time, all loans made by the bank 
through the dealer have been paid, 
the reserve is returned to the dealer. 
If there is a loss, the loss is charged 
against the reserve and the balance 
is paid to the dealer. Wide experi- 
ence has shown that the loss aver- 
ages less than % of 1% of sales, so 
the 5% reserve is more than ade- 
quate. 


Plan Explained 


Under this plan, the farmer who 
has purchased $100 worth of feed 
will sign the note to the dealer. The 
dealer sells the $100 note without re- 
course to the local bank. The banker 
credits $95 to the dealer’s checking 
account and $5 to the reserve ac- 
count. 

This plan of feeder financing is ac- 
tually a program which has been de- 
veloped by agricultural bankers 
themselves working with Purina 
dealers. It is at this moment in op- 
eration in many localities through- 
out the United States involving loans 
totaling millions of dollars. 


Farms Fewer, Larger 


Raymond E. Rowland, president of 
the Ralston Purina Company, ad- 
dressing himself to bankers recently, 
made this observation: “With the 
rapidly changing trends in animal 
agriculture, farms are becoming 
fewer, but larger. They are under in- 
creasingly competent and business- 
like management. Capital require- 
ments to operate these farms have 
grown tremendously. In order to 
serve these modern feeders, feed 
dealers must be bigger in their ob- 
jectives and ability to provide sound 
management practices than their 
biggest customer. Consequently, the 
capital requirements of feed dealers 
have risen sharply, too. 

This whole field of feed dealer and 
feeder financing offers to local finan- 
cial institutions an opportunity for 
important additional business, which 
is both sound and profitable. I be- 
lieve that when more bankers are 
completely and currently informed 
on modern day animal agriculture, 
more of the financing and credit 
business needed to serve this great 
industry will inevitably flow to local 
banking institutions.” 
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A Few Pointers on 


Farm Equipment Financing 


long-line companies early in the 

20th Century, farm equipment 
manufacturers have followed a policy 
of financing their dealers’ invento- 
ries on liberal terms. On occasion 
commercial banks have also provided 
such inventory credit to a very lim- 
ited extent. 

Manufacturers typically extend 
credit to dealers on new equipment 
without requiring a downpayment or 
charging interest. They carry the in- 
ventory to the point of sale to the re- 
tail customer. They contend that the 
working capital of the dealer is too 
small to carry the large inventory 
required to keep production flowing 
evenly on machines which have such 
highly seasonal sales. 

In addition, most companies pro- 
vide some credit on larger used ma- 
chines for a limited time, and may 
even extend floor-planning credit for 
new allied equipment purchased by 
the dealer from other manufacturers. 
Most companies have a liberal credit 
policy on parts as well. Therefore, 
commercial banks would appear to 
have no incentive to finance dealer 
inventories. 


SNion the establishment of the 


Recent Developments 


During the early years of World 
War II, practically all retail receiva- 
bles were repaid by the borrowers. 
Farm equipment was rationed and 
cash sales were predominant. In the 
years immediately following World 
War II, cash sales remained high. In 
addition, commercial banks and other 
lending institutions became actively 
interested in financing farmers’ pur- 
chases of equipment. 

As the wartime backlog of machin- 
ery and equipment demand was filled, 
a buyers’ market returned and pro- 
duction of farm equipment, particu- 
larly tractors, declined significantly. 
In addition, some commercial lending 
institutions adopted a more restric- 
tive lending policy as farm income 
began to decline. 

In order to promote sales, manu- 
facturers established financing sub- 
sidiaries to provide retail credit in 
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Farm expenditures for new equipment is 
about $3-billion a year; to maintain and 
operate the equipment is another $3-billion. 
These expenditures are more than 20% of 
the annual operating costs of U.S. farms. 


areas and situations where the com- 
mercial lending agencies were reluc- 
tant to make what the manufacturers 
considered to be sound loans. Even 
so, commercial lending agencies con- 
tinue to finance the major share of 
the farm equipment sales each year. 
Most major manufacturers prefer 
and strongly encourage this situa- 
tion. 


Opportunities for Banks 


Since industry terms and prac- 
tices tend to keep floor-planning of 
farm equipment with the manufac- 
turer, with rare exceptions, what are 
the opportunities and priorities com- 
mercial banks should consider in fi- 
nancing farm equipment? The priori- 
ties would appear to be as follows: 

(1) Direct financing of farmers as 
a part of the bank’s over-all farm fi- 
nancial program for the farmer; 

(2) Financing of strong farm 
equipment dealers in the community 
to serve farmers; and 

(3) Indirect financing of retail 
sales through dealers on an instal- 
ment basis similar to that now prac- 
ticed with automobiles and other dur- 
able equipment. 


Direct Farm Financing 


Increasingly, commercial banks 
are financing the farmer’s business 
operation as a unit. The fragmentary, 
commodity-by-commodity financing 
pattern of the past has less place on 
today’s commercial farms. A direct 
loan for the purchase of farm equip- 
ment in this situation is part of an 
over-all production loan for the farm 
operation. 

Direct farm equipment financing 


Howarp G. DIESSLIN, author of this 
article, is associate managing director 
of the Farm Foundation, Chicago 


has certain advantages for both the 
lender and the purchaser. If the 
farmer has his credit lined up, he can 
buy machinery on its merits rather 
than on the credit terms available 
through a dealer. The cash purchaser 
is in a much better bargaining posi- 
tion to trade in old equipment or to 
purchase items from _ different 
sources. When obtaining his credit 
from a bank, the purchaser usually 
pays less interest than when fi- 
nanced directly or indirectly by a 
dealer. 


Special Advantages 


The important advantages accru- 
ing to a lending institution include a 
closer tie with the farmer and the 
farm operation. More important, 
however, the bank is in a better posi- 
tion to judge the credit worthiness of 
the farmer, if it has direct contact 
with him. Therefore, this type of 
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fa:m equipment loan—as a part of 
the over-all line of credit to the in- 
dividual farm operator—should have 
the highest priority as a means of fi- 
nancing farm equipment purchases. 


Direct Dealer Financing 


in addition to financing commer- 
cia! farms, the banker has a great 
stake in a strong dealer organization 
for farm equipment sales and service 
in the trade community. This is big 
business in agricultural communi- 
ties. It is to the interest of the bank 
and the community concerned to keep 
it in their own community. 

As stated earlier, floor-planning 
the dealer’s inventory, including 
some used equipment and parts, is 
pretty well handled as a part of man- 
ufacturer credit policy. However, a 
profitable farm equipment dealer of- 
ten needs credit over and above that 
provided by the manufacturer. The 
initial investment for dealers to ac- 
quire the necessary facilities, carry 
short-term receivables, and acquire 
inventories over and above what the 
manufacturer will carry are very 
large indeed. 

Some credit is usually required and 
is an appropriate part of this part of 
the organization. The commercial 
bank must be in a position to handle 
credit requirements on a sound basis 
in order to keep the dealer organiza- 
tion in his trade community. Conse- 
quently, commercial bankers must 
give proper credit service to an effi- 
cient, well-run dealer organization. 


Indirect Financing 


Some farmers who do not carry 
their entire farm operating financing 
needs through the bank may also be 
good credit risks on farm machinery. 
Financing would be handled on an in- 
stalment basis as automobile and oth- 
er durable goods purchases are com- 
monly handled. 


Equipment on U.S. Farms 
(thousands) 

1950 

3,394 

2,207 

714 


1959 
4,487 
2,826 
1,042 
792 
680 
291 


Wheel tractors 
Trucks 

Grain combines 
Corn pickers 456 
Pickup balers 196 
Field forage harvesters 81 


source: U.S. Census of Agriculture 


The initial credit arrangement is 
generally between the farm equip- 
ment dealer and equipment purchas- 
er. Credit standards for retail notes 
purchased from dealers must, of 
course, meet sound credit standards. 
Downpayment provisions must be 
strictly adhered to and detailed re- 
payment plans should be incorpo- 
rated into the note. 


A Word of Caution 


The lender will find it advisable to 
watch the dealer to see that he does 
not take a second lien on the equip- 
ment or allow credit for the down- 
payment itself. Moreover, the inter- 
est rates should be sufficiently high 
to cover the added risk of loss. The 
prospective purchaser may have some 
concern about the high rates, but it 
must be remembered that the lender 
is always in a position to make a di- 
rect loan with purchasers who can 
qualify. 


Limited-Recourse 


The over-all arrangements with 
the farm equipment dealer under 
such types of retail farmer financing 
generally are provided for under lim- 
ited-recourse or full-recourse agree- 
ments. One form of the limited-re- 
course agreement is a reserve or hold- 
back arrangement which involves 
crediting, as payments are received, 
a certain percentage of the face 


Shipments of Farm Machinery 


(units) 


Hay conditioners 

Silo unloaders 

Power unloading racks 
Automatic poultry feeders 
Pipeline milking units 
Barn cleaners 

Mechanical feeders 
Elevators 


1959 
48,798 
9,696 
20,856 
15,179 
23,014 
12,378 
5,493 
206,282 


1955 


447 
1,524 
6,427 
4,761 
8,494 
4,949 
3,339 

163,289 


1958 
31,147 
5,487 
14,317 
16,602 
16,164 
11,867 
4,770 
207,382 


source: Farm Cost Situation, Nov. 1960, USDA 
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amount of the notes accepted to a re- 
serve account and accumulating this 
account until it equals a certain per- 
centage of the outstanding balance of 
all contracts. The reserve account 
often sets the limit of the dealer’s 
liability on outstanding contracts. 


‘Full-Recourse 


Under a full-recourse arrangement, 
the dealer is fully liable to the bank 
for all defaulted obligations of the 
purchaser. A full-recourse arrange- 
ment often makes the dealer both the 
salesman and a creditor and compels 
him to take the responsibility for de- 
termining and enforcing sound cred- 
it principles. 

Furthermore, the commercial lend- 
er is easily lulled into a false sense of 
security by a full-recourse arrange- 
ment with the dealer. From a bank- 
ing standpoint, full-recourse ar- 
rangements are often the least de- 
sirable type of equipment financing. 


Direct or Indirect? 


Nevertheless, the indirect financ- 
ing arrangement does have merit in 
many situations. Certainly, priority 
should be given to direct financing of 
the farmer and farmer operations 
and to financing strong dealer organ- 
izations in the trade community. If 
further credit potential is available 
on a sound basis in the community on 
an indirect basis, the instalment con- 
tract may be used to obtain the 
amount of retail credit desired. 


What Lies Ahead 


The mechanization of the major 
field crop operations was essentially 
completed in the 1950s. Even so, the 
industry faces the continuing job of 
replacing obsolete field crop machin- 
ery with new, more efficient equip- 
ment. More importantly, the whole 
materials handling and livestock op- 
eration on commercial farms is on the 
threshold of mechanization. This is 
the challenge of the 1960s. 

We can expect to see rapid pro- 
gress in this area. Sales are already 
expanding and the pace of farm 
mechanization will hardly slacken. It 
will change direction and emphasis 
from time to time, but the continuing 
pressure of higher wage rates and 
other important economic factors will 
continue to be the motivating force 
behind expanded mechanization of 
the commercial farm. Equipment fi- 
nancing requirements will continue 
to expand in the decade ahead. 
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“An irrigation system should never be purchased on 


the basis of initial cost only. A cheaper purchase price 


may mean more labor, higher fuel costs, higher re- 


pairs and maintenance, and less profits each year.” 


Proof Positive that 


Irrigation Pays 


RRIGATION Pays, it doesn’t Cost! 
l This statement is true wherever 

and whenever irrigation is prop- 
erly applied and the system correctly 
designed and operated. Irrigation is 
not magic; it will not make a good 
farmer of a poor one. Adherence to 
the basic concept of moisture where 
and when it is needed makes it pos- 
sible for every farmer to do a better 
job by using irrigation. To make cer- 
tain that it pays will require a little 
further investigation. 


GUY 0. WOODWARD 


The fundamental principles of ir- 
rigation hold true for arid and hu- 
mid areas in all sections of the coun- 
try. There is not a state in the United 
States where irrigation is not prac- 
ticed today. A big expansion has 
taken place since 1940. 


Proof Not in Statistics 

The “proof positive” is not in the 
statistics, but in the reason behind 
the statistics. The reason is simply 
this: irrigation is often the difference 


New Water and Irrigation Manual 


Tene wes a time when the 
thought of usirg water for irri- 
gation occurred to only a few 
farmers and ranchers in the arid 
regions of the West. However, 
today the proper management 
and control of this precious re- 
source is being widely practiced 
in our humid as well as arid agri- 
cultural regions. During the past 
30 years, the use of water for ir- 
rigation has doubled to where 
some 36,500,000 acres are now 
under water management. 

Realizing that irrigation ne- 
cessitates the expanded use of 
capital and, in many cases, re- 
quires financing, the Agricultural 
Committee of The American 
Bankers Association undertook 
to study the many factors in- 
volved. Particular attention was 
given those matters affecting the 
extension of credit. 

The results of this work have 
been published in a manual en- 
titled “Water and Irrigation” 
with emphasis on the develop- 
ment and financing of farm an: 
ranch irrigation systems. Two 


men known nationally for their 
working knowledge of water and 
irrigation problems, Guy 0. 
Woodward of the Engineering 
Experiment Station, Utah State 
University, and Wayne D. Crid- 
dle, State Fngineer of Utah, pre- 
pared the background and tech- 
nical material covering water 
uses, public and private assist- 
ance, legal problems, water de- 
velopment costs, system design, 
and costs, as well as the impact 
of water use on agriculture. 

Part II of the manual discusses 
the financing of irrigation sys- 
tems. Experiences and judgments 
of bankers who have made many 
such loans were drawn on to set 
forth general guide lines. The di- 
rect and indirect methods of 
handling such loans, as well as 
credit standards, the farmer, his 
business, and the irrigation sys- 
tem are discussed. 

The manual is_ available 
through the Department of 
Printing, The American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Price, $1. 


The author is with the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station of the Col- 
lege of Engineering at Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah. He is also 
an irrigation consultant. 


between marginal operations and 
those yielding a profit. There is no 
secret or magic to it; in fact, it may 
result in increased work. 

Irrigation alone is not the answer. 
“Teamed” with proper fertilization, 
good soil management, improved 
seed strains, insect and disease con- 
trol, and mechanized farming opera- 
tions, irrigation can provide the 
moisture control necessary for opti- 
mum crop production. Each of these 
farm management practices is vitally 
important, but it should be remem- 
bered that moisture is a limiting fac- 
tor in plant growth. Irrigation, then, 
should be planned as an integral part 
of a farming operation so that pro- 
duction can be geared to a high level 
every year, regardless of the area. 

Depreciation schedules are readily 
available and make it easy to calcu- 
late this expense on the equipment 
purchased for either sprinkler or 
gravity systems. All equipment used 
in irrigation should be depreciated 
and the appropriate cost shown. 

Maintenance costs are quite fre- 
quently misapplied or not even con- 
sidered. Engine maintenance figures 
have not always been realistic. Sur- 
face irrigation system maintenance 
is often neglected in figuring irriga- 
tion costs. Qualified irrigation engi- 
neers are in a position to consider 
and figure these costs. 
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Returns Based on Experience 

Returns will have to be determined 
on the basis of irrigation experience 
in the area, the. experience of the 
operator, types of crops to be grown, 
and the general factors pertaining 
to the operator and his farm or 
ranch. 

The “proof positive,” then, will 
call for a careful balance of equip- 
ment, labor, fuel, and operations and 
maintenance costs. Additional equip- 
ment (automatic or some other labor- 
saving type) will increase interest 
and depreciation, but will lessen la- 
bor costs. This replacement of labor 
with equipment generally results in 
a better utilization of capital by en- 


Costs 
Interest on the following items: 


abling the farmer to operate on a 
regular schedule and produce in- 
creased yields and higher quality 
crops. 

An irrigation system, then, should 
never be purchased on the basis of 
initial cost only. A cheaper purchase 
price may mean more labor, higher 
fuel costs, higher repairs and main- 
tenance, and less profits each year. It 
is important, therefore, to have the 
entire picture of the expected costs 
and returns calculated. For a system 
that is to be financed, this is the only 
way to have “proof positive” that ir- 
rigation pays. 

Irrigation data are available from 
nearly all the land-grant colleges and 


Annual 
Total Per Acre 
Cost Cost 


(1) All original costs of obtaining and devel- 


oping water 


(2) Total investment in sprinkler system 
(3) Value of land in ditches lost to crop pro- 


duction 


(4) Investment in land leveling, distribution 
system, and irrigation structures 
(5) Any special farm equipment needed for 


irrigation 


Depreciation should be charged on the following items: 
(1) All irrigation equipment and structures 
(2) Any other depreciable items 


Power costs to be listed: 
(1) Power for pumping 


(2) Power for land preparation 


Water costs are important: 


(1) Annual cost of water from source includ- 
ing operations and maintenance on the 


water supply 


Labor costs should not be overlooked: 


(1) Moving sprinkler laterals 


(2) Moving pump (if portable) and attention 


(3) Service on power unit 


(4) Furrowing crops, making borders, etc. 
(5) Adjusting and controlling water 
(6) Winter servicing and storage of equipment 


Maintenance costs must be shown on: 


(1) Sprinkler system 
(2) Conveyance system 
(3) Control structures 


(4) Land leveling (“floating”) 


(5) Ditching and border-making equipment 


(6) Pumping plant 
Drainage costs should be added: 


(1) For removing excess rainfall and irriga- 
tion water (surface and deep percolation) 


Returns 
Gross returns from crops 


Possible fire control or other benefits 
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universities in the country. These 
figures show clearly the benefits that 
can be expected in the various parts 
of each state. State and county ex- 
tension workers as well as techni- 
cians of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice are well acquainted with the 
response that can be expected. Irriga- 
tion engineers from industry, also, 
are spending their full time in this 
work and know of the potentials that 
exist for expansion and development. 

Rather than refer to past experi- 
ence of profitable irrigation, certain 
factors that may help determine 
where and how irrigation pays will be 
pointed out. Such a determination 
should be made prior to any invest- 
ment so that doubtful areas can be 
eliminated. Credit extension can be 
based on facts instead of on guess- 
work. 


Costs and Returns 

Irrigation costs and returns will 
indicate the proof of the borrower’s 
paying ability. To show this, per- 
acre costs must be figured on an an- 
nual basis. Irrigation returns should 
be shown on the same basis. By cal- 
culating the cost-ad-return items in 
the outline at left, a reason- 


ably accurate estimate can be made. 
It is an easy matter for the 


listed costs and returns to be shown 
on an annual per acre basis. All too 
frequently they are not so calculated, 
thus leaving both the borrower and 
the lending institution in a potential- 
ly questionable position. 

Intentionally or otherwise, many 
interest costs are not taken into ac- 
count for an irrigation system; the 
purchase price and the downpayment 
are often the main items of consid- 
eration. In the case of the purchase 
of a sprinkler system, interest can 
be, and usually is, included. On the 
contrary, with surface irrigation, 
many interest costs are not listed. In- 
terest on the value of land used for 
ditches and thus taken out of pro- 
duction is seldom figured. Interest on 
water development costs is all too 
frequently disregarded. 

Interest on the investment in land 
leveling, the surface distribution sys- 
tem, and irrigation structures is 
often not shown; however this cost is 
important and should be included. 
Another item also frequently omit- 
ted is the interest on special farm 
equipment used for irrigation. Such 
equipment may include border drags, 
furrow makers, ditchers, tractors. 
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Trends in Farm Building Construction 


The set-up above, says the author, represents the new trend in farm building construction. When talking over new con- 
struction plans with your farmer-customer, you might want to show him this illustration as a good example of follow- 
through on the need for careful planning, incorporating the utmost in labor saving potentials and the use of current research 
findings in the application of mechanical power handling of feed, and management of animals. 

The buildings are numbered as follows: (1) loafing barn and straw storage; (2) milking parlor, milk house, health 
center; (3) feeding barn, hay and silage; (4) silos; (5) machinery and implement storage, workshop; (6) hay drier 
buildings; (7) maternity barn; (8) dry stock; (9) hay storage for dry stock; (10) calves on nurse cows. 


W. C. KRUEGER 


ing agriculture. There is great- 

er emphasis on farm buildings 
as a tcol in production. Functional 
design reyuires skillful planning to 
the end that structures decrease crop 
and animal losses, lower labor and 
production costs, and maintain the 
quality of the product. New materials 
and methods of construction permit 
lower costs without a high mainte- 
nance penalty. In view of rapid 
changes in farming, many buildings 
can be planned for ready conversion. 
The tendency, however, is to build 
for a specific purpose, incorporating 
the maximum facilities for time and 
labor-saving and with provision for 
expansion within the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 


| ee buildings reflect our chang- 


Dairy and Poultry Housing 


Probably the greatest change in 
the pattern of farm structures is 
represented in our dairy and poultry 
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housing. The loose housing system 
of dairy herd management, ideal for 
young stock, favors low-cost, pole- 
type construction for animals and 
feed. Rigid sanitary requirements 
are centered in the more costly milk- 
ing parlor and milkhouse. Herd ad- 
ditions are possible without major 
structural changes and the total 
costs are usually below those .for 
stanchion barns of comparable labor 
efficiency. Mechanical or self-feeding 
is essential. 

Stanchion barns can also afford 
labor efficiency. One-story construc- 
tion avoids the fire hazard of mow- 
stored hay and straw. Space is lim- 
ited to the milking herd, the calves 
and young stock being handled un- 
der the loose housing management. 
Plan barn widths to accommodate 
four rows of stanchions, feed alleys 
wide enough to drive through with a 
chuck wagon for zero pasture feed- 
ing during the cropping season, gut- 
ter cleaners, pipeline milking, me- 
chanical feeding, wider and longer 


stalls, and for controlled ventilation. 

Poultry housing is undergoing a 
revolution in design. Egg and broiler 
production lend themselves ideally 
to complete mechanization. Struc- 
tures are planned to make feeding, 
watering, ventilation and light con- 
trol, egg collection, and even manure 
removal an_ electrically-powered, 
push-botton operation. One-story 
construction in wide widths is the 
trend. Multi-story houses are associ- 
ated with hilly and low winter tem- 
perature areas. Use of a slatted or 
wire floor avoids litter problems and 
has contributed to the growing in- 
terest in community laying cages. 
Increased emphasis on egg quality 
has forced provisions for a separate 
insulated storage under mechanical 
refrigeration for holding eggs be- 
tween the usual twice a week pick- 
up. A price increase of one cent a 
dozen due to quality is equivalent to 
a $4-a-ton reduction in feed costs. 
Gravity bins for poultry feed serving 
the mechanical feeders are universal. 
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Bulk delivery saves money and time 
over bag handling. 

Where protection against extremes 
of winter and summer temperatures 
is required, it is false economy to 
skimp on insulation. A vapor seal to 
prevent moisture penetration .of in- 
sulation materials is mandatory. 


Handling of Beef Cattle 


Great strides have been made in 
the handling of beef cattle. The loose 
housing system of management with 
pole constructed shelters, self-feed- 
ing hay storages, bunk feeders serv- 
iced by chuck wagons or conveyors, 
paved yards quickly cleaned by trac- 
tor scraper, storage of silage and 
soft corn in large diameter silos fit- 
ted with mechanical unloaders, cen- 
tralization of feed storage, grinding 
and mixing in structures designed 
for mechanical handling of all ingre- 
dients,—all these combine to char- 
acterize the modern set-up. Mech- 
anization costs money but the sav- 
ings in labor more than compensate. 
One cent’s worth of electric energy 
harnessed through equipment can do 
one dollar’s worth of hand labor. 
Purdue University economists fig- 
ure that equipment that daily saves 


Wabun C. Krueger, reared on a Wis- 
consin dairy farm, is an extension 
agricultural engineer for the College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. He has taught 
agricultural engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, served on the 
Wisconsin Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture and 
served as a specialist in farm electri- 
fication for the New Jersey Farm 
Electrification Council as well as its 
chairman. 
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Few farmers can keep informed regarding improve- 
ments in building design or themselves evaluate 
comparative advantages of structural materials. Your 
awareness can help. So can your referrals, if you re- 
mind them of decided savings possible through the 
technical advice of agricultural engineering represen- 
tatives of industry or agricultural extension service. 


one hour of dollar-an-hour labor war- 
rants an investment of $2,250, al- 
lowing 5% for ownership costs. 


Hogs 

Intensified hog-feeding programs 
tend toward dry-lot feeding and per- 
manent housing. Farrowing, feed- 
ing-out, and feed handling in one 
continuously roofed-over area of sim- 
ple, one-story design, bilateral in ar- 
rangement, result in a concentration 
of labor and lower operating costs. 

The structure for finishing the 
hogs is a relatively simple one, but 
planning the interior arrangement 
may be difficult. Many installations 
have a continuous feeder through the 
center of the building with pens on 
both sides. Feed is delivered by an 
auger conveyor. 


Crop Storage 


Modern buildings for the storage 
of crops tend to combine the storage 
function with facilities for mechani- 
cal handling, for self-feeding, and 
for drying and aeration. Experience 
has demonstrated that in-place aera- 
tion can accomplish results that are 
equal or better than “turning” from 
bin to bin, and at less cost. Combined 
harvested corn and grain often carry 
too high a moisture content for safe 
storage. Forced air drying through 
ducts built into the storage, used 
with heated or natural air, safe- 
guards quality, saves moisture dock- 
age when selling, increases storage 
space by allowing greater depth, and 
saves labor moving the grain. Metal 
has largely replaced lumber in the 
construction of bins. 

Development of the small bale has 
made possible random storage of hay 
in the mow, doing away with hand 
piling; permitting use of a longitudi- 
nal conveyor for distributing the hay 
by controlled gates. Buildings of 
clear-span construction lend them- 
selves best to this type of storage, al- 
though the building can be divided 


into bents flanked by feed racks for 
a close approach to self-feeding. 
Time and labor saving justifies the 
slight extra cost of this method of 
storing and handling. Capacity re- 
duction is judged not to exceed one- 
fifth. 

The common storage for commer- 
cial apple orchards is a relic. Stor- 
ages now are refrigerated, insulated, 
generally of clear span construction. 
The controlled atmosphere storages, 
built gas-tight to permit control of 
carbon dioxide level, greatly extend 
the storage period and maintain a 
high quality. With many other fruit, 
vegetable, and berry crops a farm 
storage is necessary to bridge the 
market price gluts, lack of weekend 
deliveries, or to serve the roadside 
market a quality product. 


Equipment Repair 

The more mechanized the farm, the 
more essential it is to guard against 
costly equipment breakdowns that 
rob time and endanger crop sched- 
ules. A farm shop equipped for wood 
and metal work is a necessity on to. 
day’s farm. For convenience this is 
best built in conjunction with the 
machinery storage. 

There is a trend to employ indus- 
trial type construction for farm 
buildings. 


“Barn-Raising” Changes 

Shop-fabricated units have a cost 
advantage of assembly with trained 
labor, special equipment, and insure 
quality control. Prefabricated panels 
of stressed skin plywood for side 
walls and roof use; laminated wood 
rafters, beams, and trusses; pre- 
stressed reinforced concrete beams, 
girders, and roof slabs; metal truss 
and joist assemblies; all offer ele- 
ments of construction that speed 
erection time and often save cost 
over conventional methods. Entire 
structures expertly designed for a 
specific use are now available 
through factory outlets. 
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With debts down, assets up, and a 
growing need for operating capital, 


America’s farmers offer many banks 


New Opportunities in Farm Finance 


in the inputs used in farming 

since 1940. In 20 years the in- 
puts purchased by the farmer have 
increased nearly 40%, while the use 
of inputs produced on the farm has 
declined about a third. 

The interest rates paid by farmers 
continued to increase during the ‘irst 
half of 1960, despite declining yields 
of marketable securities in the cen- 
tral money markets. A peak in farm 
loan rates was reached about mid- 
year. The lower rates in central 
money markets have reduced the cost 
of recent issz:es of securities offered 
by banks of the Farm Credit System 
and also yields on alternative invest- 
ments for other farm lenders. Some 
production credit associations have 
already reduced their rates. Moderate 
reductions by some other lenders may 
occur before long. 


fier: has been a marked change 


Land Values Level Off 


A recent study made by the USDA 
estimated returns to real estate in 
terms of interest on current invest- 
ment. The returns in 1959 were the 
lowest since the early 1930s for the 
U.S. as a whole. The low net returns 
undoubtedly contributed to the pres- 
ent leveling off of land values. Sale 
values of most farms were much 
higher than current earnings would 
justify. This is often true in periods 
of low farm income, partly because 
home use and the demand for land 
for nonfarm uses push its sale value 
higher than its capitalized earning 
value. 

The present softening of real es- 
tate values indicates that some pros- 
pective buyers think today’s prices 
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are too high. Estimates of returns to 
real estate seem to reinforce this be- 
lief. These same conditions of low re- 
turns and stable or decreasing land 
values were present in 1953-54, how- 
ever, and many people decided that 
land values had passed their peak. 
Then within a few months the market 
regained its strength and values 
continued upward. But chances for a 
yuick recovery of market strength 
and new peaks in values appear to be 
less favorable now than in 1953 and 
1954. Returns in real estate in 1959 
were considerably lower than in the 
early 1950s, and there is little reason 
to think they will improve much in 
the near future. Thus, there is not 
much support for higer values from 
an earning standpoint. 

Just as there are factors that tend 
to prevent land prices from going 
higher, there are also forces tending 
to support the present high level. 


Net Returns To 
Farm Real Estate 


Rate of return 
(percent) 


SOURCES: Current Development in the 
Farm Real Estate Market, February 1960 
and May 1958, USDA. 


ARTHUR MAUCH 


The author previously served with the 
USDA and on the staffs of the University 
of Nebraska and Purdue University. He 
is currently professor of agricultural 
economics at Michigan State University 


Among these are a rising general 
price level, an expanding population 
which increases consumption of farm 
products as well as the demand for 
land for non-agricultural purposes, 
Government farm programs, and the 
pressures on farmers to increase ef- 
ficiency by expanding acreage. 

The answers to the question, “Is 
this a good time to buy farm land?” 
will vary with the individual. An es- 
tablished efficient farmer in good fi- 
nancial condition can often afford to 
buy additional land at present prices 
to make better use of his equipment 
and labor. Although the rate of re- 
turn on the additional investment 
may be low, his net income may be 
increased. A farmer who is just get- 
ting started, or one with a iow equity 
in his present farm, may find it diffi- 
cult to meet the interest and principal 
payments on a new real estate loan 
after taking care of his current obli- 
gations. Rental rather than purchase 
of added acreage may be a practical 
alternative for the latter farmer. 

Even if the new President keeps 
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inputs in Agriculture 


arm labor 
“arm real estate 


Mechanical power and machinery . 
Feed, seed, and livestock purchases** 
Miscellaneous 

Fertilizer and lime 


* At 1947-1949 prices. : 
** Excludes value of interfarm transactions. 


his campaign promises, the effect on 
farm income in 1961 will be negligi- 
ble. The cost-price squeeze wi'l con- 
tinue. Net farm income in the aggre- 
gate will still be below the level 
acceptable to society. However, com- 
mercial farmers with an adequate 
volume of business and good manage- 
ment practices will still find the op- 
portunity to make a good living in 
farming. The real opportunity for 
bankers lies in financing economic 
expansion and continuing efficiency 
for these farmers. 


Mechanization Is Growing 


It will be noted that real estate re- 
mains constant at about one-seventh 
of the inputs, while mechanical power 
and machinery has more than dou- 
bled and is now over one-fifth of the 
total. The use of petroleum fuel and 
oil increased from $350,000,000 to 
over $1,500,000,000. 

Farmers are in an age of speciali- 
zation and mechanization. The need 
for increased operating capital is ap- 
parent. Commercial bankers will find 
real opportunities for making loans 
that will not only be profitable to 
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GROWTH OF FARM 
1959 


EQUIPMENT 10 20 


TRACTORS 


MOTORTRUCKS 


PICKUP BALERS 
CORN PICKERS 
COMBINES 


HOME FREEZERS 
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1940. 

Billion Billion 
dollars* Percent dollars* Percent 

13.6 29.6 
3.5 14.8 
2.3 
1.8 
3.1 


bankers but also pay big dividends to 
good farm managers. Recent studies 
by the USDA show that for every 
$1,000 of working capital added by a 
farmer to his operation, he has reap- 
ed a return of from $350 to $400. 


Correspondents Can Help 


In some farm areas the rural banks 
are unable to finance adequately the 
modern commercial farm because of 
limitations on size of loan. Consider- 
ably more use could and should be 
made of correspondent banks to avoid 
inadequate financing. 

Bankers can enhance their public 
relations and their effectiveness if 
they make a greater effort to explain 
to the farm borrower the lender’s 
point of view. Most lenders find it 
profitable to have a man on their staff 
who through training and experience 
is familiar with the farming business. 

The bank’s representative should 
explain to the farmer borrower the 
importance of keeping good records. 
This will make it easier to prepare an 
accurate financial statement and re- 
payment plan. 

The prospective borrower should 
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be assisted in preparing a plan which 
should include: (1) the amount 
needed; (2) exactly what it will be 
used for; (3) how this loan will make 
or save him money; (4) a repayment 
schedule showing exactly how he in- 
tends to repay the loan; and (5) a 
list of collateral that can be offered 
as security. 


It Pays to Look Ahead 


Some lenders are requiring farm- 
ers who borrow substantial amounts 
to provide them with an expected pro- 
gram of farm business operations for 
one or two years ahead. This is prob- 
ably a good thing, for it forces both 
lender and borrower to think ahead 
with respect to future capital and 
credit requirements. Using this ap- 
proach his current needs can be ana- 
lyzed in view of his future objectives. 

The four “Cs” of credit—character, 
collateral, capital, and capacity—are 
traditional guides in evaluating loan 
applications. A carefully prepared 
credit plan will help to take the guess- 
work out of this evaluation. 

The value of farm assets and equi- 
ties, which reached record levels at 
the beginning of 1960, fell off slightly 
during the year and seems likely to 
show some further drop in 1961. 


Why Asset Values Dipped 


The decline in farm asset values is 
chiefly the result of a downward 
turn from the recent record high in 
land values. In most states, land 
values have trended slightly down- 
ward since March 1960. On a national 
basis, the price of farm real estate in 
July 1960 was about 9.5 times net in- 
come per acre, whereas a ratio of 
about 6 to 1 prevailed in 1950-54 and 
1935-39. 

The equities of farmers and other 
owners of farm property have been 
slightly reduced during the past: year 
as a joint result of declining asset 
values and rising farm debt. Some 
further increases in farm debt and 
declines in asset values in 1961 seem 
probable. 

The decline in asset values and 
proprietors’ equities during 1960 was 
small. Farm debts were still less than 
13% of the value of farm assets at 
the beginning of 1961. Lenders re- 
ported that more loans were being 
renewed and that payments on farm 
debt were down somewhat from last 
year. However, farm foreclosures, 
although increasing in some areas, 
remain near a record low. ; 
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8 Programs to Spark Business Development 


Bankers Learn from Experience that ““‘What’s Good for 
Their Communities Is Good for Their Banks”’ 


little thought was given by banks 

to merchandising their services. 
In recent years, however, this situa- 
tion has changed tremendously and 
banks have shown extraordinary cre- 
ativeness and aggressiveness in de- 
veloping new business techniques. 
Here, in summary form, are reports 
on a number of ways in which they 
are extending their services far be- 
yond the ordinary call of duty, with 
the result that farmers, ranchers, 
farm related businesses, and the 
banks are benefited. These projects 
are typical of how banks throughout 
the United States merchandise their 
services. 


I was not so many years ago that 


Bank “Trucks” Services 


Tue most successful public rela- 
tions program yet sponsored by the 
First National Bank, Pipestone, 
Minn., is a farm truck which is used 
as a “Jack-of-all-trades” in the com- 
munity. It is equipped with gear for 
the showing of movies of community 
life; it is used at farm auctions as a 
settlement office; as a display booth 
for pictures of local youngsters and 
their prize-winning entries at live- 
stock shows around the country; and 
by local organizations as a portable 
ticket office for special events. The 
movies show farmers and their fam- 
ilies going about their work-a-day ac- 
tivities. 


Fertilizer + Alfalfa = $s 


Iw the 1940s John L. Stauber, then 
vice-president (now chairman and 
president) of the Citizens National 
Bank, Marshfield, Wis., was deeply 
concerned by the increased demand 
for farm loans for the purchase of 
hay. He recognized the need for more 
productive soils. In 1948, after con- 
ferences with Dr. Emil Truog, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s Department 
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Farm truck used by First National Bank 
of Pipestone, Minn., to merchandise its 
services 


of Soils, and Russell Johannes, su- 
perintendent of the Marshfield Ex- 
perimental Station, he developed the 
“Sure-Fire” alfalfa program. 

To assure success, he offered a lib- 
eralized credit plan of 2% interest on 
a 2-year loan for 10-acre pilot tracts, 
with the understanding that farmers 
would apply lime and fertilizer as 
prescribed by the soil test reports. 

The success of this program can 
be measured by the fact that it in- 
creased milk production per acre 
from a 500-1,000 lb. base to a 4,000 
lb. plateau. As a result, the bank 
adopted as its slogan “Milk Flows, 
Where Alfalfa Grows.” In connection 
with the alfalfa plan, for several 
years the bank sponsored “Farm 
Round-Up” programs, featuring out- 
standing speakers on soils and crops. 

Recently, Citizens National initi- 
ated a new series of annual events 
known as “Farm Appreciation 
Night.” This year’s theme was “En- 
riching the Soil.” The bank is now 
developing a “Rural Round-Table” 
program to be held in town halls. 
Farmers will invite city neighbors to 
forge closer ties between the two 
groups. The bank will assist with the 
program. 

Mr. Stauber is also an ardent advo- 
cate of community industrial devel- 
opment to create a better tax spread. 
As president of the Wisconsin De- 
velopment Credit Corporation he has 


been instrumental in processing 
many loans to industries unable to 
cbtain individual bank loans. 


Feeder Banquet Succeeds 


HE annual Feeders’ Banquet held 
each fall by the Council Bluffs 
(Iowa) Savings Bank for its cattle- 
feeding customers is the single most 
successful feature of bank’s 
year-round customer relations pro- 
gram. 

The banquet, to which some 400 
guests are invited, is held in the fall 
after the county 4-H fair and the Ak- 
Sar-Ben Livestock Show. Invitations 
are sent to customers who feed cat- 
tle, Farm Bureau officials, and 4-H 
Club groups. 

After prizes have been awarded at 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Show and 
the local 4-H show, the bank’s farm 
representative buys one of the steers 
from a local 4-H member and it is 
served at the banquet. The grand 
champion and reserve champion win- 
ners receive $50 and $25 savings 
bonds. Speakers for the banquets are 
selected on the basis of their knowl- 
edge and experience in the feeder 
field. 

The bank feels that the success of 
the Feeder Banquet and its overall 
program of serving farm customers 
can be attributed to the wholehearted 
participation of its farm representa- 
tive in all agricultural activities in 
the county. 


10-Pt. Merchandising Plan 


HE 10-point service merchandising 
program of The First Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Watertown, S. Dak., is 
reported by Assistant Cashier B. C. 
Solum. It includes: 

(1) An annual banquet for junior 
and senior FFA students and local 
agricultural leaders, with a guest 
speaker; (2) contribution of meat, 
coffee, and milk for an ual 4-H rec- 
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ognition banquet (usually attended 
by about 500); (3) purchase of sev- 
eral head of livestock at annual 4-H 
achievement day show and sale and 
encourages other business firms to 
attend sale and buy livestock; (4) a 
9-day trip for FFA chapter presi- 
dents in the county; (5) invitation 
to local feeder to attend annual Ag- 
ricultural Conference of South Da- 
kota Bankers Association; (6) en- 
couragement of young farmers to 
take active part in annual Jaycee 
outstanding farmer program; (7) ac- 
tive support of all chamber of com- 
merce sponsored agricultural proj- 
ects; (8) a dairy booth in bank lobby 
for two days during Dairy Month, 
when milk and cookies are served; 
(9) free farm record books to farm 
customers; and (10) loans to FFA 
and 4-H boys and girls for purchase 
of project livestock. 


Countywide Farm Aid 


In 1958 The First State Bank of 
Stratford, Tex., joined with the 
Sherman County Development Asso- 
ciation to obtain accurate, unbiased 
answers on how to increase the agii- 
cultural income in the county. The 
Doane Agricultural Service was en- 
gaged to make a 6-month study of all 
phases of the county’s agriculture. 

Farm enterprises best adapted to 
the climate, soil, and other county re- 
sources were selected by the farm 
management specialists. Production 
costs and income for each enterprise 
under consideration were budgeted. 
The various products that could be 
produced in the area were studied by 
farm marketing specialists to deter- 
mine whether or not dependable mar- 
kets could be expected in the future. 

The products being considered 
were analyzed by price research spe- 
cialists. Forecasts were made of com- 
modity prices for the next 10 years to 
give a more realistic profit potential 
for each of the enterprises. 

A blueprint for the sound develop- 
ment of Sherman County agricul- 
ture, based upcn the findings of the 
study, was presented at a mass meet- 
ing. 

Vice-president H. M. Flores writes 
that the report and recommendations 
were enthusiastically received by lo- 
cal ranchers and farmers and that 
most of them studied them exten- 
sively. Several farmers have experi- 
mented with new crops. 
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“Cur local people,” he said, “have 
gone on‘several tours of other com- 
munities to study crops that might 
be raised in our locality. Eventually 
we should see a definite increase in 
farm and ranch income because of 
this survey.” 


County Growth=Bank Growth 


W uen W. E. Ellis, chairman of 
The Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Ocala, Fla., settled in 
Marion County in-1925 he reasoned 
that community growth and prosper- 
ity were synonymous with the bank’s 
growth and _ prosperity. Marion 
County, of which Ocala is the county 
seat, had a widely diversified agri- 
cultural economy, which has ex- 
panded and flourished in the inter- 
vening years, due, in large measure, 
to the bank’s policy of financing all 
sound agricultural programs. 

Cattle loans became a specialty of 
the bank. Today they total about 
50% of the agricultural loans and 35 
to 40% of all loans. The bank has 
never lost a dime on its cattle loans. 

In 19538, the bank engaged Doug- 
las H. Oswald as its farm representa- 
tive. When explaining his duties—he 
is now a vice-president—Mr. Oswald 
points out that he has merely tried 
to carry out the very fine farm loan 
program instituted by Mr. Ellis. The 
bank’s assets have grown from about 
$9,346,000 to $17,000,000; farm loans 
have increased from about $700,000 
to approximately $1,900,000. 

Loans with a 7- to 8-year maturity 
are held by the bank; longer term 
loans are sold to an insurance com- 
pany. The bank aggressively com- 
petes with finance companies for 
farm machinery paper, which ac- 


counts for a sizable part of its loan 
portfolio. 

In the area development field, the 
bank took a leading part in persuad- 
ing Swift and Company to open a 
slaughtering plant in Ocala; _ it 
helped bring in a citrus fruit con- 
centrate plant; and through Mr. El- 
lis’s efforts the Southeastern Fat 
Stock Show and Sale was established 
in Ocala. 

Mr. Oswald’s schedule calls for 
three mornings a week in the bank 
and the rest of the time out visiting 
farmers or attending agricultural 
meetings and programs. “We feel 
that banks,” he said, “have a respon- 
sibility to their community to finance 
worthwhile business endeavors, and 
farming is no exception. We have 
tried to do this, and we think it has 
been worth a great deal to everyone. 


A Familywide Program 


F requentiy the indirect approach 
to service merchandising has long- 
range as well as short-range appeal 
to customers. The Union Bank and 
Savings Company of Bellevue, Ohio, 
has several indirect selling programs. 
They include the Bellevue Farm- 
O-Rama Day; a soil sampling pro- 
gram (see page 56); a conducted 
tour of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; and a Pig Marketing pro- 
gram. 

D. J. Dellinger, the bank’s assist- 
ant cashier and farm representative, 
outlines these programs below: 

“The Farm-O-Rama Day was held 
last summer at the Flat Rock (Ohio) 
Children’s Home, which has one of 
the latest dairy and swine operations 
in the community. We had test plots 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


Officers of The Commercial Bank and Trust Company in Ocala, Fla., confer on 
ways to expand the bank’s service to its agricultural area. Left to right, Chairman 
Ellis, Vice-president Oswald, and President James G. Richardson 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


U.S. PAYMENTS DEFICIT is an international politico- 
economic problem, with effects to be seen in gold move- 
ments, our dual interest rate objectives, German DM 
revaluation, British reserves, and the far-reaching 
OECD goals. 


| 


OECD membership initially is to include the 18 OEEC 
countries, plus U.S. and Canada. OEEC was Europe's 
temporary Marshall Plan cooperative body. Some say 
the career staff, manifesting Parkinson's Law, devised 
the successor Organization for Economic Cooperation 


and Development. 


SECRETARY DILLON, both in Eisenhower & Kennedy 
Administrations, is OECD’s strong advocate. It is not 
only to coordinate external and internal economic poli- 
cies of all members, including aid to underdeveloped 
non-members, but provide a “forum” to coordinate in- 
terest rate and discount policies. 


FEDERAL RESERVE thus will participate with other 
central banks in OECD discussions. (“Forum: A public 
meeting place for open discussion’”’—Webster.) Already 
our monetary-debt management policies are being modi- 
fied for international reasons. The Fed was not called to 
testify, in the OECD hearings, how the forum system 


will affect it and us. 


KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION doesn’t plan to cut 
our military strength abroad or foreign aid. Instead it 
presses other nations to do more in these respects and 
to foster “growth.” West Germany, e.g., should raise 
wages, even prices (inflate) to diminish its creditor 
position. 


INSTEAD GERMANY, long under diplomatic and propa- 
ganda pressure, now has revalued the DM, despite re- 
peated official insistence it would not do so. This again 
illustrates why skeptics are so hard to convince with 
official statements. Much smart mcney went to Germany 
with the revaluation likelihood in mind. Some of it may 
now be coming back. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE DOLLAR will add to 
pressure on sterling. Already in February Britain’s re- 
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serves showed $50,000,000 decline, the first since /anu- 
ary 1960. Forward premium on dollar in London. stil] 
small, could increase with business revival here, spur- 
ring transfer of funds westward. If UK’s trade deficit 
continues, a run on the pound could develop. 


IMF. Much talk here and abroad about greater wse of 
IMF. U.S. will use it if necessary, Kennedy says and 
Martin agrees. We would draw other currencies. But 
Milan's newspaper, 24 ORE, says IMF is for temporary 
aid to medium and small countries; cannot become prop 
for dollar and sterling. 


TRIFFIN PLAN, cold shouldered at IMF, gets rough 
treatment in First National City Bank’s March letter. 
The bank sees no shortage in world reserves. Triffin, 
like Keynes before him, wants IMF to create money. 


SPECIAL INTEREST RATES to hold foreign central 
bank balances here may work in marginal cases, Chair- 


man Martin thinks. But overseas opinion is doubtful. 
The Manchester Guardian puts no confidence in such 


“mechanical devices.” 


HIGH PRICES impede our export drive. Our commer- 
cial attachés report U.S. metal products are priced out 
of the market, the Senate Judiciary Committee dis- 
closes. “Situation is expected to get worse.” 


FIRST U.S. TRADE CENTER opens in June in London, 


with 50 U.S. firms exhibiting .. . U.S. nonmilitary ex- 
ports hit peak $19.6-billion in 1960. Imports slackened to 


$14.7-billion. 


FRANCE once derived support from income on its for- 
eign investments. Now it fears in coming years divi- 
dends and repayments on foreign capital will weigh 
heavily. Wherever U.S. has invested substantially this 
future balance-of-payments movement must be reck- 


oned with. 


NEW TAX RETURN FORM 1020-F for foreign corpe- 
rations now available at any Internal Revenue office. 
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Business Building Bulletin 


IDEAS AT WORK JOHN 1. COOLEY 


Bank, Mrs. Curtiss, Is...” 


Boasty in 1960, Mrs. Mary Curtiss, a depositor in Central-Penn National 
Bank, Philadelphia, asked a question that started something. She wanted 
to know: “What is a bank?” 

Well, the result of those four little words is Central-Penn’s annual 
report for 1960—a human, personal document that takes Mrs. Curtiss 
from a visit with President Casimir A. Sienkiewicz in his office, through 
the entire bank. (The usual statistics are reported in a center insert.) 

Told in narrative form, the sight-seeing tour makes a good story. Mrs. 
Curtiss visits Credit, Trust, Operations, and other departments, stopping 
long enough at each, of course, to hear her guide explain what’s going 
on. A photographer was there, too. 

Later Mrs. Curtiss wrote Mr. Sienkiewicz: 

“As you know, I’ve been one of your depositors for some time, and 
thoroughly satisfied, too. When I first asked you the question, ‘What is 
a bank?’ I really didn’t know what the bank was. You will never know 
my surprise to learn, for the first time, the importance to me and my 
community of Central-Penn. You and your staff actually brought the bank, 

“Our business is to give financial service ‘my bank,’ to life for me. For this, my warmest thanks. 

to our community. We don’t actually “IT only wish your other customers and your stockholders could benefit 
have a product in the sense a steel mill as I have.” 

or a toy store does.” President Sienkie- Everyone who received the report most certainly benefited. On this 


ween smiled. I suppose many peopl page are two pictures and a bit of text from it. 
believe money is our product.” 


“I did,” answered Mrs. Curtiss. .. . 


The next stop was on the second floor. 
“You are looking,” described the guide, 
“at Consumer Loans, about 1% acre of 
them, you might say.” Here before them 
was a bustling array of more than 100 
men and women who comprise the 
working force behind the 55,000 month- 


ly repayment loans on the bank’s books. 
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Women Advise Bank on Community Aids 


HE First Commercial Bank of Chicago has a women’s advisory board 
which meets with the officers now and then to offer constructive sug- 
gestions for improving the bank’s service to the community. 

More than a year ago the First chose nine women from the area—leaders 
of groups—to serve as members. Their first major suggestion was a series 
of financial seminars for women, to be held in the bank lobby on Wednes- 
day afternoons. (The bank closes at noon that day.) 

“The seminars were well received and well attended,” says Vice-presi- 
dent Edward Bernard. “Invitations went to women customers and wives 
of our other customers, as well as to women’s organizations.” 

The board later suggested another series, and several were arranged for 
the early winter of 1960 and the spring of 1961. This year the bank is 
also to be the scene of an art exhibition sponsored by the board. 


Bank “Money Rings”’ 
Popular Gifts 


HE Hagerstown (Md.) Trust 

Company reports a novel way to 
package money as gifts. 

The bank used “money rings’— 
folded bills—as a special Christmas 
1960 promotion, and sold 1,800 for 
the denomination of the currency 
plus 15 cents. At last reports sales 
were continuing as customers bought 
for graduation, anniversaries, birth- 
days, and other special occasions. 

The rings, placed in plastic boxes, 
are made by the girls at the bank, 
says Treasurer William E. King, Jr. 
Various denominations were made 
up in advance for the Christmas 
trade, many in $50 and $100 amounts. 
Business firms bought the item as 
gifts for employees. 

Further information on the folding 
of the bill and purchase of the con- 
tainers is available from Mr. King at 
the bank. 


Customers Deposit 


U.S. Redemptions 


ARLY in 1960 The Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York assisted 217 
depositors in buying $1,244,000 of 1- 
year U.S. Treasury bills. Just before 
the issue matured last January the 
bank reminded the purchasers that 
their investment was coming due 
soon, and offered to handle the re- 
demption, crediting the money to 
their savings accounts. 

At the close of business on the due 
date the bank had redeemed and thus 
credited $1,673,000, or 34% more 
than it had sold. “This substantial 
increase,” said the Bowery, “was due 
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to word-of-mouth advertising on the 
part of these depositors plus the fact 
that some of them had also with- 
drawn money from other banks to 
purchase bills.” 


After All, a Bank Drive-in 


Tas story is about a snapshot that 
became an effective newspaper ad. 

When the owner of a motel in Colum- 
bus, Miss., came up to the drive-in 
branch of First Columbus National 
Bank on horseback to cash a check, 
Teller Anne Sparkman exclaimed: 
“Hey, wait a minute . . . there’s a pic- 
ture!” So she grabbed a camera and 
caught Motelman C. G. Campbell as he 
was about to ride away. 

The incident suggested to Miss 
Sparkman and Gene Shirey, the bank 
manager, that they record with pictures 
the different modes of transportation 
used by customers. The result was a 6- 
photo, full-page advertisement in the 
Commercial Dispatch. Headline: “You 
don’t have to drive an automobile to 
use our First Columbus National Bank 
Drive-in Branch on Highway 82E.” 


The picture that 
inspired the cus- 
tomer transporta- 
tion ad of the Co- 
lumbus bank 


Included in the total was $166,009 
in 20 new savings accounts. 


Noted Cameraman 


Snaps Busy Bank 


ICTURES of a bank at work uren’t 
r unusual in annual reports these 
days, but Bankers Trust Company of 
New York added that extra special 
touch by giving a famous photogra- 
pher a roving commission at 16 Wall 
Street. 

Henri Cartier-Bresson, the first 
cameraman to have a one-man exhi- 
bition in the Louvre, was retained in 
mid-1960 to do a photographic study 
of the bank at work. During the next 
few months he carried his candid 
camera from vault to tower and got 


Needn’t Be Just for Cars 


In addition to Customer Campbell on 
horseback, the layout presented two 
kids on a tricycle getting change at the 
window; a team of mules and a farm- 
er’s wagon full of his family stopping 
by to add to their savings; a man ona 
tractor who chugged up to make a note 
payment; a familiar local personage 
on a bike making a deposit; and a 
sports shop employee, aboard a motor- 
cycle, coming to get a bill of lading and 
draft. Captions identified everybody. 

Copy, noting that although the drive- 
in was built primarily for motorists, 
other riders used it, added: “All of this 
just goes to show our drive-in offers the 
same friendly conveniences to everyone 
no matter what they choose to drive or 
ride!” 

Executive Vice-president R. D. Cho- 
tard reports that the ad prompted “a 
lot of favorable comment.” 
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Core of Leadership” 


A N idea that appeals to this department popped up the 
other day. The Fairfield County Trust Company, based 
in Stamford, Conn., is dedicating its annual reports to 
specific groups of citizens “who devote themselves to the 
advancement and well-being of their fellow men.” 

Thus the 1960 pamphlet salutes the “core of leader- 
ship” which in each of the bank’s towns and cities “rec- 
ognizes the community responsibilities” that must be 
met to provide for the health, welfare, and civic better- 
ment of all the citizens. (The dedication page of the re- 
port is reproduced herewith. It’s printed in two colors.) 

President Harold E. Rider, in a letter introducing the 
annual review of the bank’s year, says the plan is “par- 
ticularly fitting because service to community is one of 
the basic principles which has guided our bank through 
the years.” He adds: 

“We have ever striven to keep our bank in tune with 
the times by anticipating the financial requirements of 
the people and their endeavors. Our dedication to this 
goal represents one of the most significant contributions 
we can make on behalf of those we serve. 

“Behind our corporate dedication is yet another force 
contributing to community service: our employees— 
men and women, officers and staff—so many of whom 


give of themselves for worthy enterprises in their com- 
munities. They do so because they, too, believe in service 


to community.” 


With the publication of the report, says Mr. Rider, 
the bank reiterates that principle and pledges to it “our 
continuing energies.” 


the nation’s purpose 


Tv these people, we dedicate our 1960 Annual Report 


THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


Page from “Interested in Interest Rates?” 


a series of pictures well supplied 
with that elusive element, natural- 
ness. Two dozen of them were used in 
the report for 1960. 

There’s a wide range of scenes: 
traders busy in the bond department, 
a vault being opened at the start of 
a day’s business, new staffers attend- 
ing a special school, planning for new 
or remodeled offices, the bank’s rela- 
tionships with customers. The pic- 
tures appear without captions, but 
there’s an index to them. 


Says Edward T. Hetzler, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of public relations: 
“We think these photographs will 
help to accomplish the much-needed 
task of informing the general public 
about the operations and the people 
of a commercial bank.” 

A note in the report explains that 
M. Cartier-Bresson has prints in the 
permanent collections of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York 
City. 


Cost of Staff Fringe Benefits Program - 1960 


April 1961 


A line across bot- 
tom of page said 
that total paid out 
in fringe benefits 
for 1960 was $4,- 
394,313 (23.4% 


of entire payroll) 


Check Dramatizes 
Fringe Benefits 


_ First National Bank of Boston, 
publishing for the first time an 
annual report to the staff, told the 
1960 fringe benefits story in the bro- 
chure’s center spread. 

On the left hand page was pictured 
one of the bank’s personal money 
orders—a Register Check—payable 
to “Each Permanent Staff Member” 
in the amount of $1,138.72, the aver- 
age total of benefits the bank paid 
out last year. The seven components 
were identified. (See cut.) 

More than half of the 36-page 
4-color report was devoted to explain- 
ing what each division of First Na- 
tional accomplished in 1960. Many 
photos were used. 


“Human” Banking Is 
Movie Theme 


16-MM film that emphasizes the 
human side of banking is being 
circulated by Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. Titled “The 
Personal Touch,” the 26-minute color 
movie tells the story of what happens 
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Old Theater Lobby Holds Bank Displays 


Although the chances are your bank 
isn’t next door to a vacant theater, this 
story of how one bank turned an old 
playhouse lobby into a display area is 
an example of ingenuity and resource- 
fulness in customer and public rela- 
tions. Our reporter is Raymond E. 
Wiersema, assistant cashier, Security 
First Bank & Trust Company, Grand 
Haven, Mich. 


ATE in 1959 our bank purchased a 
theater building next to the Grand 
Haven office. Eventually the ground, if 
not the building, will be used for ex- 
pansion. Since we had no immediate 
plans for the site, we converted the 
theater lobby into a display window. 
We call it “Security First Showcase.” 
Since future use of the building is 
uncertain, we kept the modernization 
outlay low. A wall was built across the 
back of the lobby and the inside and 
marquee were painted. The former 
ticket windows now hold flower boxes. 
Inside lights are governed by a time 
clock. The floor area is 20 x 8 feet. 
Our aim in developing the Showcase 
was to promote the bank’s services and 
to make this space on the main street 
available for displays of community in- 
terest. A particular advantage over 
bank lobby exhibits is the 24-hour ex- 


behind the scenes in a bank and the 
part it plays in the lives of people 
and the community. 

Schools have dominated the list of 
bookings. Most of them are in Minne- 
sota, although there have been a large 
number in neighboring states. In co- 
operation with the Minneapolis 
schools, the bank is now developing a 
teacher’s guide for use with the film. 

Northwestern also receives re- 


“Security First Showcase” is right next door to Security First Bank in Grand Haven 


posure. An abundance of favorable 
comment causes us to feel the Showcase 
is worthwhile. 

Bank services displayed so far—each 
with a sales poster—have included: 
modernization loans (a collection of 
building materials) ; auto loans (white 
wall tires and sketches of anonymous 
cars); boat loans (an old boat with 
holes in the bottom); savings (a “pot 
of gold” filled with play money); in- 
plant banking (the bank’s Money-Saver 


quests from clubs, businesses and or- 
ganizations in the Twin Cities. ‘“‘The 
Personal Touch”’ is offered free. 


Phone Hookup Used 


for Sales Training 


Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond, Va., used 


Staff of State- 
Planters Broad 
Street office, Rich- 
mond, listens as 
the sales training 
message is tele- 
phoned from 
head office. 
Branches in two 
other cities re- 
ceived the talk 
simultaneously 


plan); saving for vacation (beach and 
camping scene, sports equipment. 

Public use of the Showcase has cov- 
ered: Junior Achievement (retail 
store); schools (industrial arts proj- 
ects) ; annual Coast Guard festival (life 
saving equipment and photos) ; football 
(equipment, uniformed mannequin, tro- 
phies, schedule); Community Chest 
drive; national election (League of 
Women Voters’ demonstration of vot- 
ing machines). 


a telephone hookup to transmit a 
series of sales training programs 
from the main office to eight branches 
in Richmond, Petersburg, and Hope- 
well. 

The programs originated in the 
head office where the speaker, Larry 
Ronson, sales training expert, gave a 
talk which was also relayed to the 
branches. Fees for the conference 
call, reports the bank, “were esti- 
mated to be lower than the cost of 
renting a suitable auditorium and 
transporting employees to it, not to 
mention the working hours that 
would have been lost in assembling 
the group for three different occa- 
sions.” 

Personnel from several of the small 
branches met in larger ones to reduce 
equipment installations. 


Bank Has Birthday 
Boat Show 


7 HELP dealers stimulate sales 
and to mark the first anniversary 
of its Keystone branch, The First 
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New FPRA 
Officers 


ROBERT LINDQUIST, vice-president 
of the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, has been named 
director of the School of Financial 
Public Relations sponsored by the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion in cooperation with Northwest- 
ert) University. Chairman of the 
board of managers is A. Gordon 
Bradt, vice-president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago. The school’s 
next session will be held on the uni- 

| versity’s Chicago campus July 9-22. 
Mr. Lindquist assisted in its or- 
ganization in 1948 and was an in- 
structor for several years. Mr. 
Bradt has been associated with the 
school since 1951. 


National Bank of Sayre, Pa., had a 
boat show on the premises of the of- 
fice. Craft of all types and boating 
accessories and equipment were dis- 
played. 

“The promotion was a huge suc- 
cess,’ reports Joseph Z. Hasco, as- 
sistant cashier. Many sales were 
made on the spot, dealers’ prospect 
lists were expanded, and the public 
toured the bank. 


“Safety Brigade’”’ 
Formed by Bank 


HE Eastern National Bank of 

Long Island organized a Safety 
Brigade as a public service for the 
children of Smithtown, N.Y., and 
nearby communities. First project of 
the new organization was a safety 
contest for the young members. 

The kids were asked to write a 
story about safety, either factual or 
fictional. First prize was a bicycle; 
25 globe banks were also awarded. 
The best story was published in the 
club’s publication, and the other 
place-winners will appear in subse- 
quent issues. 


Bank Displays 
White House China 


pe Albany (N.Y.) National Com- 
mercial Bank displayed a large 
collection of White House china, 
purchased from an estate by the B.T. 
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Babbitt Company to mark the firm’s 
125th anniversary. 

The china, called “First Lady’s 
Choice,” is being shown in cities 
across the country. Said to be the 
largest collection of so-called Presi- 
dential pieces outside the Smithso- 
nian and the White House, it includes 
11 plates used by Presidents Madison, 
Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, and Benjamin 
Harrison. 


‘‘New’’ Is Stressed 
by Houston Bank 


IRST City National Bank of Hous- 

ton emphasized the word “new” 
in talking about its recently opened 
unusual banking quarters and ad- 
joining 32-story office. 

A handsome brochure in color 
stressed the ‘‘new look” in the parti- 
tionless glass-walled banking room, 
in the motor bank facilities (six 
drive-in windows), “the ultimate in 
parking convenience” (7-floor ga- 
rage), the directors’ room in which 
casually grouped chairs and tables 
replace the familiar “board table,” 
and, in general, the new conveniences 
offered customers. 

The bank opened for business on a 


of the new 


With an artist’s sketch 
First City National Bank of Houston are 
Judge James A. Elkins, senior chairman 
of board, James A. Elkins, Jr., president, 
and W. A. Kirkland, chairman 


Monday morning with simple cere- 
monies. The public was invited and 
saw Judge James A. Elkins, senior 
board chairman, turn the key to the 
door of the banking lobby. 


“Buyit’’ Ads Sell 
for Savings Bank 


EEKING the attention of people who 
find themselves a bit extended on 


credit spending, the Rochester (N.Y.) 


MINISTERS TAKE FART IN BANK DEDICATION 


itizens 
Laouthern 
WATIQMAL 


Community ministers were principal participants in Sunday afternoon services at 
a new branch of The Citizens and Southern National Bank of South Carolina, located 
at Cayce-West Columbia. The clergymen explained the importance of banking in 
developing solid, well-rounded community life and welcomed the new bank. J. Willis 
Cantey, C & S president, and John W. Huggins, executive vice-president, pledged 
the bank’s support as a good citizen. The local high school chorus sang. A reception 
followed the service, and on Monday the open house took place 
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Where to now. Mr. Buyit? 


What fun it was while it lasted . 
things! 

So easy, too . . . almost like getting them free. A little down, and 
the rest in s-m-a-l-l monthly installments. 

Amazing how those contracts mount up, though. What was it 
first caused that little chill down your back? Ah, yes, the payment 
book for the new carpeting. That arrived the same day you had to 
borrow the $120 to get the car fixed. 

What now, Mr. Buyit? Suddenly, monthly installments are 
getting uncomfortably close to monthly income. 

Maybe you should have saved for some of those things—the 


things you really didn't need right now. 


. buying all those shiny new 


Part of one of the Rochester Savings 
Bank ads. Copy goes on to say that per- 
haps you’d have found it “as easy to 
save on time as it is to buy on time” 


Savings Bank ran a newspaper ad 
series that attempted to change them, 
at least partially, to the habit of 
saving. 


Here’s a Valentine month idea—for 
next year, of course. Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, Providence, used 
this “Savings Loves Checking” theme in 
newspaper, poster, counter card, and 
window display advertising during the 
first half of February. “It had a lot of 
impact,” notes Admanager Warren O. 
Evans, Jr. 
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Copy pointed out that there’s more 
satisfaction and peace of mind in 
saving for things you want than in 
worrying about instalment payments. 
The ads emphasized that it’s as easy 
to save “‘on time” as to buy “‘on time” 
—and lots more pleasant. 

To avoid the impression that the 
bank was preaching, illustrations 
and text were lightly styled. Each ad 
ended with the statement that both 
credit and saving are good, and that 
the sensible person uses both in wise 
combination. Thus the ads were not 
a condemnation of credit. 

Many favorable comments _re- 
sulted, reports Hutchins Advertising 
Company, the agency that did the 
series. One was a complimentary let- 
ter from a national newspaper finan- 
cial columnist. 


Bank’s Report Takes 


Interview Form 


HE 1960 report of Farmers & 

Mechanics Savings Bank of Min- 
neapolis is a large single sheet, one 
side occupied by an interview with 
the president, John deLaittre. 

The interviewers—the John K. 
Dorseys and the little Dorseys—are 
pictured talking to Mr. deLaittre in 
his office. Questions cover a general 
range, giving an opportunity for in- 
formation on the bank’s growth, de- 
posit insurance, investments, kinds 
of accounts, the bank’s sound film, 
“The Minneapolis Story,” various 
services, etc. 

On the other side of the sheet (ap- 
proximately 18” x 16”), printed in 
two colors, are the condition state- 
ment and small photos of the trustees 
and officers. 


Philadelphia Fed 
Tells Cartoon Story 


NEW color cartoon booklet, “Inter- 
A ested in Interest Rates?,” has 
been published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. It will 
meet requests of school teachers and 


others seeking readable, teachable 
explanations of the monetary system. 

Questions covered by the picture 
story include: why banks charge in- 
terest; how and why rates vary; why 
commercial bank rates on savings 
usually differ from savings and loans 
association rates; why the Federal 


Q om. Dorsey) As an imsurance man I'd 
like to know what the whole bank is worth 
today. 


A Our combined assets have reached an- 
other all-time high —- more than $347 million. 


Q (Mike) Wow! Where do you keep all that 
money — right in here? 


A No, Mike, we put it out to work so it will 
earn more money for you. 


A Over half of this money is loaned to fam- 
ilies who want nice new homes, and need 
some help paying for them. These are called 
home loans. Our total mortgages amount to 
about $221 million. 


Here’s an excerpt from the annual 


report interview 


Reserve System is empowered to help 
determine the level of rates. 

The cartoon characters are Sally, a 
young customer of a commercial 
bank, and Banker Davis. The takeoff 
is from this question asked by the 
girl: “How can interest rates be any- 
where from 2% to 5%, and why do 
some banks pay one interest rate and 
others another?” That gives Mr. D. 
his chance to explain. 

Gloria Reynolds, research assist- 
ant at the bank, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the text, while Don 
Hulmes, staff artist, did the cartoons. 
John R. Bunting, Jr., business econ- 
omist and director of public relations, 
directed the project. 


Page from 
“Interested in Interest Rates?” 
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What’s Wrong with Savings Promotion? 


ANKS’ savings promotion needs 
B more aggressiveness, continu- 
ity, and top management support, 
said three panel speakers at the 
A.B.A. annual savings conference in 
New York. 

Granville S. Morgan, vice-presi- 
dent. The Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, Philadelphia, found that the 
greatest single “wrong” is: “Our 
people are just not asking for the 
business.” Banks and everybody con- 
nected with them should use every 
modern sales technique used by re- 
tailers. 

He offered several suggestions for 
stimulating sales: A corporate image 
of the bank as a convenient place 
(branches, hours, services); bonus 
interest accounts (long-term, syste- 
matic savings contracts); interest 
premium for larger sums subject to 
mandatory notice; premium ideas 
for new accounts (i.e., free safe de- 
posit boxes); signature cards en- 
closed with pay checks. 


Need More of It 


William E. Singletary, public re- 
lations executive of Princeton, 
N. J., said the banks’ savings pro- 
motion was sound, but “We simply 
need more of it.’”’ Competitors’ busi- 
ness has increased because “they 
have been more united, more aggres- 


IN BRIEF 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 
“How to Get More Business” is the 
theme of three Financial Public Re- 
lations Association meetings this 
spring: April 7 in Phoenix, April 10 
in Des Moines, and April 12 in Okla- 
homa City. Departmental confer- 
ences and clinics will feature new 
ideas in business development, ad- 
vertising, and public relations. Of- 
ficers of the association will be 
among the speakers. 


BANK IN PICTURES. A pictorial 
supplement of the Hagerstown 
(Ind.) Exponent helped celebrate 
completion of the Hagerstown 
branch of the Second National Bank 
of Richmond. The four pages fea- 
tured photos of the building and its 
staff. 
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sive, sales-minded.”” Banks 
must raise “a chorus of promotion 
louder and more luring” than any 
other, and commercial banks still 
must prove that their interest in 
savings is continuing. 

Numerous market surveys and 
reports of bank “shoppers” indicate, 
said Mr. Singletary, ‘that bank peo- 
ple are selling the competition rath- 
er than the advantages of their own 
banks offer savers. They do it by 
showing a lack of knowledge of the 
banks’ savings package and its bene- 
fits, and by not taking advantage of 
the opportunities they encounter or 
could create to win more customers 
and more savings business.” 


A Program 


Edward F. Thomas, New York 
public relations expert, mentioned as 
a chief “wrong” banks’ failure to 
match local and national advertising 
efforts of competitors. Asserting 
that “there is nothing wrong with 
bank saving promotion that bankers 
can’t cure themselves,” he advocated 
a program: 

More management support; more 
full-time executives in charge of sav- 
ings promotion; more merchandis- 
ing of one-stop banking and package 
tie-in services with savings; more 
participation by banks in coopera- 


DIRECTORS’ ADVISOR. Farm- 
ers & Merchants State Bank, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., now has an “advi- 
sor to the board of directors,” T. V. 
Houser, retired chairman and chief 
executive officer of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. President Charles A. Kramer 
said Mr. Houser’s “advice on busi- 
ness conditions, his knowledge of 
interest rates, and his wide con- 
tacts” should be of great value to 
the bank. 


NEW FILM. “Behind the Balance 
Sheet” is the title of a new film being 
used by Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company to show prospective 
customers the institution’s invest- 
ment management facilities. The 
color-sound picture shows how the 
investment department keeps in- 
formed. The maker is Roger Wade 
Productions, Inc. 


tive advertising and PR programs 
keyed to savings; more sales train- 
ing and incentive plans for employ- 
ees; more conveniences (bank-at- 
work, payroll deductions, automatic 
transfers from checking accounts) ; 
more prominence for savings de- 
partments; more selling of syste- 
matic savings for specific national 
goals; more incentives for savers. 


Away from the Deadpan 


C. Arthur Hemminger, vice-presi- 
dent and public relations director, 
First National Bank in St. Louis, 
moderator of the panel, noted that 
A.B.A. surveys indicated banks are 
doing considerable original thinking 
along savings promotion lines “and 
have moved far away from the dead- 
pan, nonselling methods.” 

Banks, he continued, are abandon- 
ing “first-in, first-out’? and other re- 
strictive formulas in favor of meth- 
ods that give the depositor a break. 
Savings interest is being computed 
on a monthly, in some cases daily, 
basis. No-pass book savings and a 
wide choice of interesting payment 
methods are being offered. 


NINETY-EIGHT CENT DOLLARS 


Santa Monica (Cal.) Bank joined the 
local merchants’ Dollar Day campaign 
by offering silver dollars for 98 cents. 
It sold 10,250 in two days! In the photo 
**Miss Santa Monica” (Sue Linn) assists 
bank president Aubrey E. Austin, Jr., 
shovel out the cart wheels. Ernest W. 
Kimmell watches 
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BANKS THAT TEACH 


This Bank Goes to 
the School 


ERE’S an educational project that 
has possibilities for other com- 
munities. 

The First National Bank of Her- 
minie, Pa., is conducting a semester 
course in banking at Sewickley Area 
School in Westmoreland 
County. Class enrolment was limited 
to 30 students—mostly seniors, with 
some juniors. An equal number is on 
a waiting list. 

John Pittavino, cashier of the 
bank, is the teacher. The course, cov- 
ering all phases of banking, includes 
lectures, with class discussion, films, 
guest speakers, and a final field trip 
to the Pittsburgh branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

The textbook is “Your Bank,” re- 
cently published by the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. First National 
bought the class copies and will give 
them to the students when the term 
ends. 

Mr. Pittavino tells us that the 
class meets twice a week at the school. 
The principal selected the students 
from a large group of applicants; in 
fact, there were enough for a second 
class, but the bank decided to go 
slowly. 

“IT have been supplementing the 
text quite a bit with other material 
and from my own experience,” says 
Mr. Pittavino. “The young people 
seem much interested. I try to keep 
the course non-technical and to bring 
in something the students can actu- 
ally see.” 


Two—one large, the other small-— 
report on their methods of tellirg 


young people about banking 


Tell Them While They’re Young 


1970, Mr. Anderson said: 


available to assist.” 


County, Paterson, N.J. 


For example, each pupil received a 
checkbook, opening an account. Each 
made about three deposits and wrote 
his or her checks. All the items were 
cleared through the books and Mr. 
Pittavino showed the class how to 
reconcile their statements. 

The bank has eight employees and 
just over $4,000,000 in deposits. 
Each year it takes a high school 
senior as a part-time employee. 

Commenting on early results, the 
teacher reports a “‘terrific’’ response. 

“The school is talking about the 
course now, and I have received sev- 
eral inquiries from other banks. I 
feel we have a responsibility to the 
young people to explain about banks.” 


This Bank Was 
the School 


| 15 high IQ elementary school 
pupils, Valley National Bank of 


At the easel in 
Valley Bank is 
Charles M. Me- 
Curry, assistant 
vice-president, the 
teacher. Standing 
is Ed Fleming, 
principal of the 
Kaibab Elemen- 


tary School 


Couurvare the younger people as they grow up, counseled John P. An 
derson, first vice-president of the Financial Public Relations Association 
at a New Jersey Bankers Association consumer credit conference. Remind 
ing the group that the number of young people reaching 18 will jump from 
about 2,800,000 in 1964 to 3,800,000 in 1966 and continue at that rate unti! 


“Now is the time when we should be telling the story of banking to these 
young men and women, while they are still in secondary schools. Let’s not 
wait until they graduate from high school and become a part of the work- 
ing force or go to college. Let’s do it now. Provide your teachers with 
visual and printed aids to teach economics and banking and make yourself 


Mr. Anderson is vice-president of the First National Bank of Passaic 
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Arizona was a living textbook. Ten 
boys and five girls from the Scotts- 
dale school district—7th and 8th 
graders rated academically and intel- 
lectually superior—took a_ special 
course covering bank operation and 
the role of a commercial bank in the 
community. Valley Bank was their 
classroom and their text. 

The idea was to give gifted chil- 
dren a practical exposure to business. 
The kids met once a week in the 
bank’s Phoenix home office for 1%- 
hour sessions. The course was ar- 
ranged as part of regular classroom 
studies, and continued for 10 weeks. 

Included were such diversified top- 
ics as: statistics, history and organi- 
zation structure of Valley; role of a 
commercial bank, including eco- 
nomic and social services; purposes 
and advantages of branch banking; 
VNB’s business and service philos- 
ophy; the Federal Reserve System 
and the FDIC; check flow and clear- 
ing house functions; deposit serv- 
ices, with special attention to making 
a deposit, writing a check, reconcil- 
ing an account; personnel and train- 
ing procedures, showing types of 
bank jobs and the skills required. 

“The course was not the usual 
weekly field trip visit,’”’ says Charles 
McCurry, assistant vice-president 
and training instructor. “It was seri- 
ous business for the children and for 
the bank.” 

When the course was over, the 
youngsters were guests of the bank 
at a lively “graduation” luncheon in 
the cafeteria. 
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to your questions about MAGNETIC INK ENCODING 


Answers all these questions and many more: « What is MICR? e What does E-13B mean? e Who is the 
authority for MICR specifications? e How much latitude in specifications is permitted? « What are 
the specified minimum and maximum sizes of checks? e Can the entire check be printed in magnetic 
ink? e What is the first step a bank must take to enter the MICR program? e When should a bank begin 
encoding checks in the common language? e How can we be sure of reliable encoding results in terms 
of uniformity and signal strength? e Will outside magnetic forces destroy the ink’s magnetic properties? 
e How long will magnetic characters retain their magnetic properties when printed with magnetic ink? 
¢ Can temperature and humidity affect the readability of the printed magnetic characters? e Since | now 
use padded deposit slips for my check customers, must! change the style to conform to the new system? 
e What are typical quantities of checks, deposit slips, and reorder forms for various types of accounts? 
eCan a bank immediately supply new accounts with encoded checks? e What factors should be con- 
sidered when selecting a check encoding system? 

Whether you are already using magnetically encoded checks or just interested in ® 
keeping informed on the subject, you'll find this booklet informative and helpful. fei A a 3 ® D | a K 
Send for your copy of Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Magnetic Ink 

OFFSET PRODUCTS 


»... Vistribyt 
“a, ors fit A. B. Dick Company is the | 


eading supplier of the compon- 
ents of a complete 


= ly tested magnetic ink check encoding 
eeauipment, magnetic offset ink, masters, and solu- 
samplete compatibility of the essential 
stributor will analyze 
pe of check imprinting 
‘Is, install and servic: 
ament, and counsel with 
printing operation 


Dick check imprinting equip- 


» the offset lithographic 
ality reproduction Phe 
ater or metal plate which 
ider type offset aching 
15. or 6 checks may be 
machine. An entire year's 


and reorder forms for as 
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People and Automation 


The human relations—staff and customer—in automation are 
important, too, and they were canvassed recently by two bankers. 
George M. Wasem, vice-president, Commercial National Bank of 
Peoria, Ill., talked about them at the Missouri Bankers Association’s 
management conference, and Robert H. O’Toole, vice-president, 
Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, covered the subject at 
the Illinois Bankers Association’s annual public relations and busi- 
ness development conference. Here are some of their comments, 


Staff Relations 


A the first principle, we should rec- 
ognize that bank automation is 
more people-centered than machine- 
centered. Success depends heavily on 
human cooperation—the extent to 
which employees are active partners. 

Resistance to change is basic; 
everyone experiences it. Automation 
will bring many changes for bank 
employees, especially in work meth- 
ods, routines, assignments, and titles. 
None is extremely important, but in 
total they account for much of our 
efficiency and productivity. 

Resistance is usually not against 
technical change, it’s against social 
change—the way people think it will 
alter their relationships within the 
bank. Employees don’t want a ma- 
chine to change their relationships 
with their boss or their co-workers. 

Staffs should be informed about 
what changes will be made and how 
automation will work. They should, 
in fact, be the first to know because 
the soundest sales strategy is: sell 
first at home. 

An old solution for personnel prob- 
lems has been revived and is being 
used to get them to participate in 
working out the new procedures. 
This device may help, but it doesn’t 
follow necessarily that everyone re- 
sponds to a simple declaration, “All 
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reported by Mr. Wasem. 


right, everybody participate and 
everything will be fine!” Participa- 
tion isn’t just the mechanical act of 
taking part in meetings. 


Customer Relations 


E must appreciate that automa- 
tion is of no instant advantage 
to the customer. He receives no im- 
mediate benefits he can notice. We'll 
give him fast and accurate service, 
but he expects that. 
We ask our customer to write his 
number on a deposit ticket. He’s 


never had to do this before. How do 
we get him to cooperate? Will he 
learn to like being known as a num- 
ber? What’s his reaction when com- 
petitors crow, “Bank here where we 
call you by name and not by number!” 

Automation requires discipline on 
the part of customers in the use of 
checks, deposit tickets, etc. 


Business Development 
E will increase our wholesale 


business because we will be able, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


Automating 


Nome a proposal to “take the guesswork (and presumably most of 
the fun) out of selecting a husband or wife by putting personality in- 
formation on punch cards and matching them up scientifically,’ Herbert 
A. Leggett, editor of Arizona Progress, goes on to say in that Valley 


National Bank periodical: 


“Hereafter mating will be scientifically synthesized by machines and, 
comes spring, a young man’s fancy will automatically turn to thoughts 
of IBM. When a deal is consumated (if that is the word), the merger 
ceremony will be read, ‘Do you take this statistic to be your lawfully 
wedded multiple digit, for better or worse, through bull market and 
bear, till a mechanical breakdown doth you part?’ Sympathetic though 
we be to the objectives of this program we have the uneasy feeling that 
Love, the most potent and unpredictable force ever let loose in the world, 
will continue to throw monkey wrenches into the machinery—as has 
been the case throughout recorded history.” 

P.S. Mr. Leggett’s editorial is headed “Automating”—and we bor- 


rowed that, too! 
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Magnetic Ink Makes Rapid Progress 


\ “Fed” Survey 


one than half the country’s 
M panks and branches have begun 
to prepare their checks for handling 
by electronic sorting equipment, a 
Federal Reserve bank survey shows. 
One check in five already bears the 
magnetic ink characters devised by 
the Bank Management Committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 
The survey, dated February 1961, 
analyzed the checks sent for collec- 
tion by the 36 Reserve offices to 15,- 
665 banks and branches in the 
U.S.A. Of these, 8,243 banking offices 
have begun to encode the A.B.A. rout- 
ing number in E-13B type in mag- 
netic ink on the lower edge of checks, 
as prescribed by the committee. 
About 2,300,000 of the 11,800,000 
items handled on an average day by 
the Reserve banks bore the new 
characters. 


Redesigning, Encoding 


The survey revealed that 64% of 
the banks in the 36 cities with a Re- 
serve office and 52% of banks else- 
where have begun redesigning and 
encoding their checks. Banks in the 
Middle Atlantic, New England, 
Great Lakes, and Far West states 
have made the greatest progress. 

The Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco Reserve districts led the nation 
with 86% and 70%, respectively, of 
their banking offices represented 
with encoded checks. Pennsylvania 
and California led the states with 
85%. 

Commercial banks in the San 
Francisco District had the highest 
proportion of checks encoded with 
the new numerals, 42% compared 
with 33% in the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict. Nearly half of all checks drawn 
on California banks were encoded, 
and one-third of Pennsylvania 
basks.’ 

“Check coding,” said the Reserve 
announcement, “appears to have 
moved ahead rapidly in_ recent 
months, although this is the first 
survey which confirms the extent of 
the progress made. Similar surveys 
will be conducted periodically to 
evaluate the further growth of the 
magnetic ink program.” 
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ENCODING SURVEY BY STATES 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota ; 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


District of Columbia .. 


No. of 
Banking 
Offices 


in Survey 


Percent 
Encoding 


Total Daily 
Average Check 
Volume 
Sent to All Percent 
Banking Offices Encoded 


115,600 
8,400 
63,200 
23,700 
1,121,900 


101,500 
270,200 
24,900 
261,000 
184,000 
5,900 
39,900 
878,400 
265,200 
174,700 


262,000 
163,000 

78,600 

75,000 
178,000 
593,000 
413,800 
225,100 

42,000 
348,900 


49,300 
121,000 
15,900 
65,000 
622,000 
23,100 
1,523,100 
126,000 
25,700 
573,000 


172,600 


37 5.4 10.7 
1,443 84.6 48.6 
. 140 62.9 29.1 
41 80.5 41.0 
262 55.7 11.9 
134 29.9 11.4 
103 55.3 13.3 
597 13.4 1.9 
381 32.8 7.4 
108 45.4 6.9 
Po Maryland ............ 175 78.3 25.3 
204 57.3 18.0 
466 56.0 20.1 
296 56.4 13.1 
68 42.6 18.1 
585 14.0 3.9 
ee 420 16.2 3.3 
eines 41 48.8 41.5 
188 
aise 310 67.1 23.3 
North Carolina ........ 239 46.0 9.5 
North Dakota .....:... 58 55.2 10.1 
Oklahoma ............ 382 15.2 5.9 
927 84.9 700,300 33.0 
t 24 29.2 43,000 18.6 
y Petaicor’s's 122 23.0 42,000 9.5 
36.5 36,700 8.7 
251 26.3 149,000 7.0 
ales 997 52.8 560,100 10.0 
91 30.8 91,100 7.8 
: Vermont ............. 69 65.2 54,000 9.3 
h 356 62.6 190,000 17.4 
it 354 58.2 242,600 38.5 
1, 182 78.6 82,000 14.6 
iS | 636 43.7 175,800 7.8 
55 25.5 7,000 1.4 
11 54.5 29,000 17.2 
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New RECORDAK DACOM 


translates computer language 
at speeds up to 24000 characters 


FROM COMPUTER TAPE DIRECTLY TO RECORDAK 


Name derivation of Recordak DACOM System—DAtascope Computer Output 


BANKING 


Thee DACOM System delivers incred- 
= _=sibile printout speeds which equal or exceed com- 
; ' puter speeds .. . provides indexed microfilm 
: | records which are much easier to file and use. 


First, let’s consider theimportanceof the RECORDAK 
DACOM System as a Print Out Medium. 


Into plain English Its great advantage in speed over mechanical 
printers turns lag time into productive time, allows 
per second / 


a more continuous work flow. And its increased 
versatility gives you still greater return on your 
investment in electronic computers. Look at just 
one example of how the Recorpak DACOM 
System can be applied to banking operations: 


It optically combines computer data with any office 
form design . . . gives you, for example, a complete 
customer statement on a single film image. Paper 
facsimile copies of exceptional clarity can be pro- 
duced at high speed from your microfilms by 
photographic and other rapid copying methods. 


Graphic Arts quality 


Along with increased speed and versatility, the 

DACOM System provides graphic arts quality in 
MICROFILM any type style you select. Look at DACOM film in 
a Recorpak Film Reader and you'll find it hard 
to believe that the images produced from invisible 
pulses on magnetic tape are even sharper than the 
type on this page. 


How Recorpak DACOM System simplifies 
data storage and speeds reference 
e The decoded information from as many as eight 


2,400-ft. reels of magnetic tape can be recorded on 
a single 100-ft. roll of 16mm Recorpak Microfilm. 


e@ Recorpak Microfilms (inserted in magazines) 
can be “‘finger-tip” filed at convenient reference 
stations. Any record out of millions viewed in 
seconds in RecorpAk LODESTAR Film Readers. 
Compare with the time lost now searching through 
voluminous paper records. 


e Duplicate rolls of REcorpAk Microfilm can be 
made quickly for multiple reference stations or for 
off-premises security storage. 


Learn how the Recorpak DACOM System 
may be applied to your routines 


Write for interesting details on the programming 
of the Recorpak DACOM System in banking 
operations. Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDERK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


‘put Microfilmer. DACOM is a trademark. 
originator of modern microfilming 


—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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..... drends in Mortgage 


The Changing 
Mortgage Pattern 


The Apartment 
Construction Boom 


A Preference for 
Apartments 


Regional 
Mortgage Workshop 


Mortgage Demand 
v. the Supply 


Now Is the Time 
to Get Started 


Long-Range 
Outlook 


THEODORE VOLCKHAU*SEN 


This is a period of almost unprecedented change in the mortgage market. 
The combination of the mounting demand for mortgages in the face of a con- 
tinued low supply, plus successive steps taken by the Administration to lower 
rates and encourage home building, accounts for the uncertainty and unusual 
swiftness of the changes. 


In addition to the changes taking place in the nation as a whole, the situa- 
tion varies in each section of the country. In many places the opportunities for 
greatest expansion in the mortgage field will lie this year in apartment financ- 
ing. 

Without the apartment house boom, the past year would have been a far 
worse home building year than it was—one out of five of all new dwelling 
units started was an apartment. 

This type of construction is expected to continue its ascending pace through- 
out 1961 even though there are areas where apartment house construction has 
patently been overdone. In fact those who say that 1961 will be a slightly 
better home building year than 1960 make their prediction on just this basis. 


There are a good many cities in the country where apartment house construc- 
tion will not take place because it is felt there is no demand. However, it 
might be worthwhile to experiment even there, for the experience of the last 
two years seems to indicate that a percentage of families everywhere prefers to 
rent and prefers the services and conveniences of centrally located apartment 
living. 

Large investors are still bidding for this type of financing—even so, mort- 
gage rates on well-located properties here have come down as much as 0.5% 
in the past three months. 


The bankers attending the A.B.A. Fifth Regional Mortgage Workshop in 
Atlanta, Ga., represent a section of the country where the over-all demand for 
money normally far exceeds the supply. Their banks include institutions of all 
sizes. Close to half of those represented are not yet in the mortgage business, 
either for their own accounts or as servicers for out-of-state investors. Most 
of the larger ones are active in the construction loan field and in warehousing 
loans for mortgage brokers. 


The speakers at the formal sessions and individual delegates to the meeting 
were both divided as to whether the home building pace will pick up this year 
—none thought there would be any significant increase. Generally agreed, how- 
ever, was that the demand by investors for mortgages will outpace the supply 
for another six months, and probably for a great deal longer than that. 


This, it was said, provides the commercial bank not now active in originating 
mortgages for the secondary market—in money-scarce areas the development of 
secondary markets is a necessity—with an unique chance to get started in the 
business on an unhurried, soundly established basis. They will then be ready 
to participate in the expanding profit opportunities of the future. 


Long-range prospects, as we have said before, continue to look bright. It 
was predicted by Dr. Kurt F. Flexner that the demand for homes will be 
mounting at a rapid pace by 1965, and that by 1970 the total mortgage debt will 
be larger than the assets of all the banks in the country combined. 
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Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


There are many things to consider before deciding whether to enter into, or 
expand, a mortgage operation. Doubts are expressed about the ability of com- 
mercial banks, in view of competitive savings rate differentials prevailng in 
the South, to build their savings sufficiently to take on large quantities of 
mortgages for their own portfolios. Nevertheless, they realize that their big- 
gest opportunity for deposit growth lies in the savings field. 


And a few of these banks have been doing well in competing with a 4% 
rate, and even a 414% rate, while paying only 3% themselves. They attribute 
this, in good part, to the fact that they are so very active in mortgages. For 
one thing, their mortgage customers are excellent prospects for other services. 


For another, these active banks say that, if commercial banks stop permit- 
ting the savings and loan associations to monopolize the mortgage business in 
their territories—if they compete for these loans—the latter will find it more 
difficult to obtain the high mortgage yields which enable them to continue 
paying such high rates to savers. 


Interesting to note is that at last month’s A.B.A. National Savings Confer- 
ence country bankers from many states in the Midwest reported that, in spite 
of the nationwide decline in the flow of new mortgages, the need for mortgage 
financing in their own sections continues at levels too high for them to ful- 
fill, This is so even though, in most cases, they have a relatively high ratio of 
savings to total deposits. Obviously, they should strive for more . . . but they 
also need to develop secondary markets. 


Emphasized at the Atlanta meeting was the point that the commercial banker 
must study and carefully analyze local conditions before entering or expand- 
ing a mortgage operation. What is the current demand for mortgages there? 
What is the potential demand? How much competition is there? What is this 
competition doing in respect to rates? Can the bank compete profitably? 

Stability of deposit level must also be taken into account. Are there abnor- 
mal fluctuations in deposits or in the demand for seasonal loans? 


An entry in the mortgage field may find it best to get started with FHA 
mortgages because these are most easily sold. But the long-term aim should 
be to build a deversified mortgage portfolio—one which includes conventional 
loans on homes, apartments, industrial properties, and on commercial prop- 
erties. These are all salable if the yield is right. 


In summing up it can be said that mortgage returns have declined a little 
more since our last report. It is questionable to what degree the moves made 
by the Administration—those it has put into effect through FHA, FNMA, and 
the Home Loan Bank Board, plus the pressure of its so-called “jawbone” tac- 
tics—have been the cause of lower yields. Most non-Government economists 
believe these were due anyway and that the actions taken merely hurried them. 

For instance, before the FHA rate was reduced by 44% the president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association had pointed out that 534% FHA mortgages 
were approaching par in some sections of the country. The 4% reduction 
would have called for a 2-point larger discount to make up for it. In some 
places the two points were demanded—in many others the discount was in- 
creased by only one point or a point and a half. 
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Savings Gains for 
Commercial Banks? 


Some Banks 
Doing Well 


Mortgage Business 
and Savings Rates 


Secondary Market 
Needed 


Know Your 
Local Conditions 


One Way to 
Enter the Field 


The Impact of 
the Administration 
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On-the-Job Services 


A Pattern Is Emerging Across the Nation; 
Watch for Credit Union Legislation in Your State 


Lectstation regarding credit unions either up for 
enactment or about to be proposed seems to be following 
a pattern, according to A.B.A. sources. 


It often: 


(1) provides for credit union mergers; 

(2) would facilitate conversion from Federal to state 
charter, and vice-versa; 

(3) would retain chartering privilege, without justi- 
fication of economic necessity or would make for 
easier organization of “community” type credit 
unions; 

(4) would enable credit unions to: 

(a) invest in organizations of credit unions, fa- 
cilitating commercial type investments in and 


credit from central credit unions; 
(b) purchase bank stock and other securities; 
(5) extends terms, area, and size of credit union mort- 
gage loans; 
(6) loosens supervisory or examination requirements; 
(7) exempts credit unions from tax except on real 
property and tangible property; 
and, 
(8) subsidizes credit unions for Government employ- 
ees by giving free office space in public buildings, 


Be on the look-out for such moves in your state. You 
might want to investigate what you can do about such 
legislative proposals through your state bankers’ asso- 
ciation—perhaps through its on-the-job services, credit 
union, or competitive practices committee, if it has one. 


“You Can Tap a Huge, Untouched Banking Market—” 


Ivs not just a competitive weapon. On-the-job serv- 
ices are a way of initiating the ever-growing lower-mid- 
dle and middle-middle income segment of the population 
into habitual use of bank services. 

This segment is far from poor. Compare it to its pre- 
vious condition—10, 20, 30 years ago—and it could be 
called wealthy. Its discretionary income is growing. It 
needn’t scrape for necessities—and its Joneses don’t de- 
mand too much in the way of top-price competitive ac- 
quisitions. 


A huge, untapped market exists 


It comprises many blue collar and white collar work- 
ers—some of whom use bank services, many, many of 
whom don’t. 

“When you consider that approximately 60% of un- 
skilled and 40% of skilled labor never use any bank 
service, you begin to realize the potential of this market 
if it can be sold... 

“One of the chief purposes of ‘On-the-Job Services’ is 
to sell bank services to these people.” 


N. J. bankers hear how 


The attentive ears of over 250 New Jersey bankers 
listened to Bruce Raymond give them pointers toward 
entering on-the-job services with this relatively un- 
touted concept in mind. Mr. Raymond is executive vice- 
president of Raymac, Inc., a professional on-the-job 
services counseling and packaging service for banks. 
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Here are the steps to follow, says Mr. Raymond: 


§ Survey your market; # Never stop short of 


it’s far larger than 
you think. Twenty-five 
or more_ employees 
comprise a good pros- 
pect, even less than a 
block from your office, 
if short lunch hours 
limit employees’ bank- 
ing time. 


Solve all operating 
problems ahead of 
time. Prepayment of 
postage, both ways, 
rack sites, and offices 
for mail department 
distribution should be 
set up. 


making your presen- 
tation to the top man. 
The personnel direc- 
tor listens readily to 
the president’s new 
idea. He’s often reluc- 
tant to present it, es- 
pecially if it’s a new 
concept, on his own. 


Assign help for envel- 
ope stuffing for the 
rack material, home 
mail follow-up, person- 
al visits with employ- 
ees after  establish- 
ment of the program, 
and other operational 
aspects. 


Much pro-and-con discussion followed privately after 
these remarks at the recent annual Consumer Credit 
Conference of the New Jersey Bankers Association. The 
consensus seemed favorably disposed toward the con- 
cepts and the presentation, said NJBA spokesmen. 
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How a widow’s problem 
was quickly solved by her banker 


A widow in a small midwestern town 
needed help. She had heard from a 
prospective lessee in the east who 
wanted to rent certain real estate hold- 
ings and close the deal right away— 
by 5 o’clock that same afternoon. 

The woman turned to her banker— 
“Could the prospect’s financial re- 
sponsibility be satisfactorily verified 
in time?”’ 

The banker’s answer was “‘Yes.”’ He 
called The Northern Trust Company 
and relayed the information supplied 
by the widow—the lessee’s name, ad- 
dress and occupation, and his alleged 
holdings in oil and real estate in a 


The 


NORTHWEST CORNER 
LASALLE AND MONROE 


southern state. Northern Trust credit 
experts went right to work and ob- 
tained the pertinent facts. 

Results: the widow got a welcome 
answer ... the man got the property 

. and the alert local banker reaped 
good will and a prospective new cus- 
tomer. 

In addition to complete credit facili- 
ties, The Northern Trust provides its 
correspondents with a full range of 
comprehensive banking, bond, and 
trust services. If you would like to 
know how The Northern Trust can be 
of service to you, one of our officers 
will be happy to call upon you. 


RUST 
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TAXATION 


U. S. Supreme Court upholds va- 
lidity of Michigan tax on national 
bank shares. 

In the June 1960 issue of BANKING, 
we reported that the Michigan Su- 
preme Court had upheld the validity 
of a state tax on national bank shares 
over the objection raised by a na- 
tional bank that the same tax rate 
was not applied to savings and loan 
associations. 

The state imposed a tax on bank 
shares at the rate of 514 mills on each 
dollar of the bank’s capital account. 
The tax on the savings and loans 
shares was fixed at 24 of a mill of the 
“paid-in value of such shares.” 

The bank had contended that the 
tax was invalid because it violated 
§5219, U.S. Rev. Stat. (12 U.S.C., 
§548) which prohibits a state tax on 
national bank shares “at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizens of such state coming into 
competition with the business of na- 
tional banks.” 

Specifically, the Michigan Sup- 
preme Court ruled that the tax was 
not discriminatory because the sav- 
ings and loan associations, operating 
in the narrow, restricted field of 
making residential mortgage loans 
were not in substantial competition 
with that phase of the national bank’s 
business. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
in a 6 to 2 decision, affirmed the 
Michigan court’s ruling, concluding 
that in practical operation, Michi- 
gan’s tax structure did not have a 
discriminatory effect and, therefore, 
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BANK LAW NEW 


Taxation — Travelers’ Checks 
Other Cases 


was valid. This determination, said 
the court, made it unnecessary to con- 
sider whether or not there did exist 
competition between banks and sav- 
ings and loans in Michigan. 

The court’s reasoning was rather 
involved. It declared that in deter- 
mining whether the tax was dis- 
criminatory, the effect of the tax, 
rather that the rate, must be exam- 
ined. In other words, said the court, 
the tax statute would not be declared 
invalid unless it was clear that an 


Decision on 


Stale Checks 


of Columbia Stale 
Check Act, Code §28-1004, which 
provides that a bank may refuse 
payment of a check presented for 
payment more than one year from 
its date, was held not applicable 
to treasurer’s checks of bank to 
which it is presented. Act applies 
only to checks of a drawer other 
than bank on which drawn. White- 
head v. American Security & 
Trust Co. (C.A., Dist of Col., 
#15582) 


“investment in national bank shares 
was placed at a disadvantage by the 
practical operation of the state’s 
law.” 

Turning to the statute itself, the 
court accepted the premise that in 
fixing the tax rate on the national 
bank shares, the legislature took into 
account the moneyed capital con- 
trolled by the bank share holders. Us- 
ing the court’s words, a “dollar in- 
vested in national bank shares con- 


trols many more dollars of moneyed 
capital, the measuring rod of §5219, 
On the other hand, the same dollar in- 
vested in a savings and loan share 
controls no more moneyed capital 
than its face value. The bank share 
has the power and control of its pro- 
portionate interest in all of the 
money available to the bank for in- 
vestment purposes. In the case of 
Michigan National, this control is 
more than 21 times greater than the 
share’s proportionate interest in the 
capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits would indicate.” 

In effect, said the court, the bank 
shareholder who controls 21 times 
the cash value of his share should ex- 
pect to pay a higher rate than the 
savings and loan shareholder who 
controls no deposits and who holds 
only the cash value of his share inso- 
far as the money capital market is 
concerned. 

Relating statistics to the immedi- 
ate problem, the court indicated why 
the tax was not discriminatory. The 
bank’s tax for 1952, the year in ques- 
tion, amounted to $68,181. The tax 
for the 16 savings and loans with 
which the bank was in “competition” 
amounted to $53,260. The total tax be- 
ing practically equal, there was no 
discrimination. Nor was the bank’s 
tax burden “so heavy as would pre- 
vent the capital of individuals from 
freely seeking investment” in its 
shares. 

Having “neatly” resolved this par- 
ticular problem, the court did admit 
that perhaps “at some future time, 
although the statistics indicate it to 
be improbable, the bank deposits may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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“Ready, 
accurate 
information... 


“We take particular pride in our 
service at the First National Bank. 
Polk’s Bank Directory, with its 
ready, accurate information, helps 
us provide that service.”’ 


Edward D. Smith 
President 

The First National 
Bank of Atlanta 
Atlanta, Georgia 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North * Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT »« BOSTON + NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND « RICHMOND + CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY »« DALLAS « LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE « HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY + VANCOUVER + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AUTOMATION 
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For. some time now, bankers have been fill- 
ing the pipe lines with magnetically encoded 
checks. 


Where foresight provided sufficient lead 
time, the earliest attempts at encoding were 
on checks which have already been used 
and which never had to meet the machines. 
This had advantages, as it took time to learn 
how .to conform to machine requirements 
for paper, printing and lithography. 


As the year 1961 progresses, more and 
more checks will meet the practical tests 
of mechanized check handling. 


The bold concept of the A.B.A. Committee, 
ingeniously implemented by the machine 
engineers, will become an ever growing 
reality. 


Our own months of learning and experi- 
mentation have resulted in a safety paper 
we can offer with assurance as the base 
for checks that are both safe and sortable. 


safety paper for checks 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON + NUTLEY 10, NEW 
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THE 
WAVY LINES ® 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 
fall to such a level that the 5% mill 
rate would be violative of §52:9,” 
This department recommends a 
reading of the dissenting opinion. It 


| is vigorous, and makes sense too, par- 


ticularly the passage wherein the dis- 
senting justice labelled as entirely 
irrelevant the majority’s statement 


_ that despite the tax, the bank had ex- 
| perienced a phenomenal growth. 


Michigan National Bank v. State 


| (U.S. S. Ct.) 29 U.S. Law Week 4252. 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


| “Trust Receipts” agreement exe- 
| cuted by travel agency to which 
| bank entrusted travelers’ checks 


did not make agency insurer of 


| safety of checks. 


The bank had delivered to a travel 


| agency approximately $8,000- worth 
| of blank travelers’ checks to be sold 
| by the agency in the course of its 
| regular business. 


On receipt of the checks, the agen- 


| cy had signed a so-called “Trust Re- 


ceipts” which contained the follow- 
ing provision: “pending due issuance 
or return to and receipt by the bank 
of such checks, the undersigned as- 
sumes full responsibility to the bank 
for their safe keeping.” 

The checks were placed in the bot- 
tom drawer of a locked steel file cabi- 
net in the agency’s office. That was 
the last the agency saw of $7,560 of 
the checks because some person or 


| persons unknown broke into the of- 


fice and stole the checks. The bank 
was notified immediately of the theft. 
Yet, when the checks were presented, 
the bank paid them. 

In this action by the bank to re- 
cover the amount of the checks, the 
court found that the agency was not 
negligent in caring for the blank 
checks entrusted to it or in prevent- 


| ing their theft. Nevertheless, the 


bank argued that the agency was lia- 


| ble because it was an absolute insur- 
| er of the safety of the checks by vir- 


tue of the provisions of the “Trust 
Receipts.” 

The court rejected this contention. 
Ordinarily the relationship in such a 
situation is that of bailor-bailee. 


| There was nothing in the language of 
| the “Trust Receipts” to change the 
| status of the agency from that of 
| bailee to that of insurer. If the bank 


wished to protect itself against any 
loss resulting from the placing of the 
checks in circulation by someone 
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other than the agency, then the 
agreement could have and should 
have so provided. 

In the absence of such language, 
the agency was not an insurer; it 
was an ordinary bailee; and it wou'd 
only be liable on proof that it was 
negligent in caring for the checks. 
First National City Bank v. Fred- 


erics-Helton Travel Service, Inc. | 


(N.Y. S. Ct.) 209 N.Y.S. (2d) 704. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Mortgages. United States Su- 
preme Court applied Supremacy | 
Clause of Federal Constitution and | 
ruled that United States, a second | 


mortgagee of real property fore- 
closed in Kansas proceedings to 
which it had been made a party, 
had a right under the Federal stat- 
ute, 28 U.S.C. §2410(c), to redeem 
foreclosed property within one year 
from sale date, although Kansas 
statute, Gen. Stat. §60-3440, gave 
mortgagor exclusive right to re- 
deem within same period. U.S. v. 
John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
(U.S. Sup. Ct.) 815. Ct. 1. 


Federal Reserve Board. It is the 
opinion of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System that 
there is no prohibition against an 
officer, director, or employee of a 
member bank acting as an officer, di- 
rector, or employee of either a small 
business investment company organ- 
ized under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, or an investment 
company chartered under the laws of 
a state solely for the purpose of oper- 


ating under the 1958 Small Business | 


Investment Act. 25 Federal Register 
4427. 


Liens. Where, prior to his bank- 
ruptcy, borrower obtained loan from 
bank, gave chattel mortgage on his 
truck and gave bank Arkansas cer- 
tificate of title to truck, but bank 
failed to record mortgage as re- 
quired by Arkansas statute, court 
ruled that rights of borrower’s trus- 
tee in bankruptcy were superior to 
claim of bank. The bank had con- 


tended that recording of mortgage 
was not necessary because its pos- | 
session of title certificate consti- | 


tuted a pledge of the truck. In re 
Ford (Dist. Ct., Ark.) 186 Fed. Supp. 
252. 
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IT DOES ANYTHING ANY OTHER 
COPIER CAN DO AND MORE: IT 


SAVES YOU MORE MONEY & TIME 


(es) HOW ROYFAX SAVES YOU MONEY: 


you get up to $100.00 on your old copier when you 


get a new Royal McBee Royfax' That’s not all. The Royfax, 
with new Royfax Photocopy Paper, saves you money as you 
use it by making solution last twice as long. That’s a fact. 
Result: expenses slashed ... and a copy job so crisp and 
clear you almost have to wonder whether it’s the original. 


HOW ROYFAX SAVES YOU TIME: 


€h Royfax is the fastest of all photo copiers designed 
to copy everything—print, pencil, ink, ballpoint pen, colors, 
illustrations, even shirt-cuff and napkin notes. Your local 
Royal McBee representative is waiting to give you a demon- 
stration. It’ll only take twenty minutes. Call him soon. 


©1961 ROYAL 


461A 
Royfax, Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, New York 


Please send me your free booklet: ‘‘How To Stretch Your Office Dollar.” J 
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IN SECONDS! 


DELBRIDGE 


Precision Interest Tables 


Now you can figure loan interest 
quickly—easily—accurately with 
DELBRIDGE Precision Interest 
Tables. Pre-calculated answers elim- 
inate tiresome figuring... reduce 
errors to practically nil. Proven 
faster, more accurate than hand or 
machine figuring! Tables contain 
these outstanding features: 


@ Interest answers to 3 decimal places 
on principal amounts from $1.00 to 
$100,000.00. 

@ Interest rates from 1% to 5% in 
“4% steps; 5% to 10% in 1% in- 
tervals. 

@ Time periods from 1 to 180 days, 
then 6 to 12 months. 

@ New, steel-reinforced, leatherette 
binder. 

@ Guaranteed accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Tables also feature ordinary interest 
factors (360 days basis) and exact 
interest factors (365 days basis). Con- 
version chart changes ordinary in- 
terest to exact interest. 


Without obligation, try DELBRIDGE 
Precision Interest Tables for 10 days 
—including separate 7-Year Com- 
merce and Finance Calendar. 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed or you owe 
nothing! Mail coupon...send no 
money! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 

25C2 Sutton Ave. 

St. Lovis 17, Missouri 

Send the DELBRIDGE Precision Interest Tables and 
7-Year Commerce & Finance Calendar, without 
obligation! We will approve your invoice for 
$14.50 (plus postage) within 10 days, If we keep 
the tables and calendar. 
City. Zone... .State...... 


New Books 


INTEREST ANSWERS 


Stephenson Revised 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS. By Gilbert 
Thomas Stephenson. Third Edition. 
Appelton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1960. 


Pp. 441. $6. 


HE revision of this excellent and 

widely-adopted textbook repre- 
sents another achievement by one 
who has made many significant con- 
tributions to the field. While not a 
handbook on the law of estates and 
trusts, this book deserves a reading 
and a study beyond the classroom, 
and a place in the working library of 
the practicing lawyer, accountant, 
trust officer, and life insurance un- 
derwriter. Indeed, the layman, in- 
cluding the officer of the commercial 
bank, could profit by it. 

The stated purposes are (1) to 
preserve the material of the original 
edition which is regarded as basic to 
the study of estates and trusts and 
(2) to add new material which will 
aid those who are either engaged in 
settling estates or administering 
trusts or in helping other persons 
plan the disposition of their prop- 
erty. 

The author adopts an excellent 
method of presenting his subject. 
Part I, which deals with the disposi- 
tion of property in estates and 
trusts, is designed to acquaint every 
student, regardless of his anticipated 
business or profession, with the vari- 
ous dispositive devices available to 
property owners. The 21 aterial has 
been rewritten and enriched by the 
discussion of such timely subjects as 
pension trusts, profit-sharing trusts, 
employee-benefit plans, stock-acqui- 
sition trusts, thrift trusts, and chari- 
table trusts and foundations. 


Purr II, dealing with the adminis- 
tration of property in estates and 
trusts, acquaints the reader with 


| some of the problems which the fi- 


duciary,—executor, administrator, 


| guardian, trustee, or agent—encoun- 
| ters in the administration of anoth- 
| er’s property. One acquainted with 


the original work will quickly recog- 
nize that the material has been re- 


| worked and enlarged. Cognizant of 


the ever-expanding duties of the f. 
duciary, the author introduces the 
reader to the complex, somet: mes 
dangerous, area of investment: in 
businesses and farms. While there js 
no attempt to give a definitive ty eat- 
ment to the subject, the flags of <au- 
tion are raised adequately to signal 
the most troublesome problems. If 
proof be needed, Part II furnishes 
sufficient evidence that this third edi- 
tion is a great deal more than a mi- 
nor or ordinary revision. 


Parr III is designed primarily, but 
not exclusively, for the advaniced stu- 
dent interested in assisting the prop- 
erty owner in planning the disposi- 
tion and administration of his estate. 
In recent years most of the literature 
on estate planning has related main- 
ly to taxes and tax planning. Al- 
though the author deals with some 
of the tax problems of estate plan- 
ning, he lays his stress, and quite 
properly so, on the nontax aspects of 
this important subject. 


Parr IV is a practical application 
of some, if not all, of the most im- 
portant points discussed in the three 
preceding parts. The illustrative in- 
struments covered are: a will, a liv- 
ing trust agreement, a personal in- 
surance trust agreement, and a busi- 
ness insurance trust agreement. 
The format of this revision is far 
superior to that of the first two edi- 
tions. Clarity of style and explana- 
tion of legal terms demonstrate the 
impressive skill of the author. For 
the student who wishes to pursue a 
particular topic there is appended to 


each chapter a suggested collateral - 


reading list. In addition, there’s a 
most welcome comprehensive bibli- 
ography. 

NORMAN A. WIGGINS 
Wake Forest College, School of Law 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HERITAGE OF FAITH. By E. Lois 
English. Exposition Press, Inc., New 
York. 320 pp. $5. This collection of 
poems by the vice-president of the 
Macksville (Kans.) State Bank is her 
12th book. The verses are short and on 
varied subjects. “How she has found 
the time and energy to become one of 
our country’s most prolific poets is a 
mystery that perhaps even she her- 
self would be hard put to answer,” 
says the publisher. “But found time 
she has, to the gratification of her 
large and faithful audience.” 
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The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 


What comes out of a pencil depends on the 
man who’s holding it. 

When it’s in the hand of the man from 
Chemical New York, it writes financial 
plans for your customers with a double 
point of view. 

It writes with a local flavor because the 
man at the thinking end has the hometown 
touch. He travels in particular regions of 
the country, and gets to know their prob- 
lems, trends and industries firsthand. 


His pencil writes financial plans with a double point of view 


And it writes with the know-how and 
financial experience that can come only 
from a banker based in New York, the 
financial capital of the world. 

Why not take advantage of this unique 
combination of local knowledge and metro- 
politan experience? Call ‘““‘The New York 
Banker with the hometown touch,” and 
start his pencil working for you. Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, New 
York 15. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Total banking 
and trust services 
here and abroad 


Founded 1824 


Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company 
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BANKING NEWS 


Wide Variety of Educational Opportunities Open to 
Women Bankers in Banking Schools, Survey Reveals 


A wide variety of educational op- 
portunities are open to women bank- 
ers in the United States, according to 
a study which has just been com- 
pleted by the Education and Train- 
ing Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women, chair- 
manned by Dr. V. Ernestine Moore, 
personnel director of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Trust Company. 

The report shows that four out of 
the eight general banking schools in 
the nation admit women. They are: 
Seminar for Senior Bank Officers, 
(August-September) Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; School 
of Banking of the South, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; 
Southwestern Graduate School of 
Banking, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex.; and School of 
Banking, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass. 


Specialized National Schools 


The seven out of nine specialized 
national schools in which women can 
participate include: Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, conducted at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H., and Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif.; Gradu- 
ate School of Savings Banking, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.; 
NABAC School for Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 


consin, Madison; National Industrial 
Banking School, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; National Trust School, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; School of Consumer Banking, 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville; and School of Financial Public 
Relations, Northwestern University. 
In the local banking and - educa- 
tional programs, 112 of the 114 
groups in the United States seek the 
participation of women bankers. 
The NABW committee study of 
educational programs, conducted 
with the cooperation of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association through its 
Banking Education Committee and 
the Committee to Study Banker Edu- 
cation Programs, shows that the 
general and specialized schools which 
admit women to their student body 
“are schools in every sense of the 
word.” They range from those re- 
quiring attendance for a minimum of 
6 days in one session to college-level 
programs requiring a maximum of 
36 days in three annual sessions, and 
entail outside assignments and writ- 
ing of a thesis for graduation. Some 
of the 112 local banking programs 
also qualify as “schools,” offering 
general and specialized training. 
Bank women interested in further- 
ing their education in banking may 
write to Eleanor Kropf, Estate Plan- 
ning Office, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 40 Wall Street, New York 15. 


Commitfees Named for 4th A.B.A. Southern Trust 
Conference, Jackson, Miss.; Noel L. Mills Is Chairman 


Committee members ie Te the 
Fourth Southern Trust Conference, 
to be sponsored by the Trust Divi- 
sion of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Jackson, Miss., May 3-5, 
have been announced by Trust Divi- 
sion President Robert R. Duncan and 
Conference General Chairman Noel 
L. Mills. 

Mr. Duncan is chairman of the 
board of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Mills is 
vice-president and senior trust offi- 
cer of the Deposit Guaranty. Bank 
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and Trust Company, Jackson, Miss. 

The trust institutions of Jackson 
and Vicksburg, in cooperation with 
the Mississippi Bankers Association, 
will be hosts at the 3-day session in 
Jackson’s Heidelberg Hotel. 

The Advisory Committee is com- 
posed of these Jackson bankers: 
Henry Allen, chairman, and Max T. 
Allen, Jr., president, Jackson-Hinds 
Bank; J. T. Brown, chairman, and 
R. M. Hearin, president, First Na- 
tional Bank; W. P. McMullan, chair- 
man, and N. S. Rogers, president, 


Fleming Points fo Dangers 
in Unbridled Easy Money 
and Low Interest Rates 


Says It’s Unwise to Fashion Money 
Policy to Fit Domestic Needs Alone 
“The goal of the new Administra- 
tion—indeed of all the nation—must 
be the integration of sound internal 
policies with sound external policies, 
and toward this integration we must 
move with all deliberate speed,” Sam 
M. Fleming, vice-president of The 
American Bankers Association, told 
the midwinter meeting of the Ohio 
Bankers Association in Columbus. 
Mr. Fleming, who is president of 
the Third National Bank in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., attributed the basic 
cause of the balance of payments and 
gold outflow problem to the nation’s 
excesses of the past few years. 


aa 


..- @ hazardous course indeed” 
He warned the Ohio banking fra- 

ternity of the dangers in relaxing 
the monetary reins and pursuing a 
policy of unbridled easy money and 
low interest rates. “This would be a 
most hazardous course indeed,” Mr. 
Fleming said. “To increase our mon- 
ey supply beyond its needed propor- 
tions would be the one sure way of 
opening again the gold outflow fau- 
cet we are now struggling to close.” 

The A.B.A. vice-president said the 
interdependence of the world’ makes 
it unwise to fashion domestic mone- 
tary policy to fit domestic needs 
alone. 

“To do so may invite an unnatural 
flow of funds in or out of the country 
as invested funds are drawn towards 
the highest yields,” he continued. 
“The position of our country in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world is chang- 
ing rapidly, and calls for possible 
modifications in the policies of our 
monetary and fiscal authorities.” 


Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company. 

The chairmen of the other com- 
mittees include (from Jackson unless 
otherwise noted) : General, Mr. Mills; 
Program, Lee R. Spence, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, Deposit Guar- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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3 Concurrent Workshops for Chapters of Comparable 
Size to Mark A.I.B. Meeting in Seattle May 29-June 2 


The advance program for the 59th 
annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking was announced 
last month by Milton F. Darr, Jr., 
president of the Institute and vice- 
president of La Salle National Bank, 
Chicago. The convention will be held 
in Seattle on May 29-June 2, with 
headquarters at the Olympic Hotel. 

Featured speaker at the general 
business session on May 29 is The 
Reverend William Hills, B.A., L. Th., 
vicar of Cadboro Bay, Victoria, B. C. 

Ben H. Wooten, president of the 
National Bank Division of The 
American Bankers Association, will 
address the second general session 
on Friday, June 2. Mr. Wooten is 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, Tex. He is 
chairman of the board of regents of 
North Texas State College; trustee 
of Baylor University, Waco, and a 
member of the Dallas Executive 
Committee; and chairman of the 
board of trustees of Baylor Univer- 
sity Medical Center, Dallas. He has 
been active in many capacities in the 
A.B.A., and is chairman of the Cen- 
tennial Commission (for the observ- 
ance of the 100th anniversary of the 
national banking system in 1963). 

Among other outstanding events 


on the convention program will be | 


the National Public Speaking Con- 


test for the A. P. Giannini Educa- | 


tional Endowment prizes on Monday 
evening, May 29; the National De- 
bate Contest for the Jesse H. Jones 
National Convention Debate Fund 
prizes on Tuesday evening; and the 
National Publicity Exhibit, which is 
to be judged on Monday. 

A Departmental 
Monday afternoon will cover various 


banking subjects. Educational Con- | 


ferences will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing and afternoon, and all day 
Thursday will be devoted to Chapter 
Administration Conferences. 


Something new for the convention | 


program this year will be three con- 
current workshop sessions’ on 
Wednesday morning. Seated at tables 
for 10, representatives from chapters 
of comparable size will exchange 
ideas on one of three assigned topics. 
Group discussion on all three sub- 
jects will follow the round-tables. 
Following the custom of many 
years, Wednesday afternoon will be 
devoted to an outing for delegates. 
Other social activities will include a 
“Get Acquainted Hour” on opening 
day, informal dancing after the Mon- 
day evening session, and the Presi- 


Conference on | 


Savidge and Asterifa Get 
New A.B.A. Staff Assignments 


As BANKING goes to press, the fol- 
lowing additional staff assignments 
were announced by Executive Vice- 
president Merle E. Selecman: 

Edgar T. Savidge, deputy manager 


| and secretary of the Agricultural 


Committee, was named secretary of 
the State Bank Division. 

Louis J. Asterita, deputy manager 
and secretary of the Instalment 
Credit Committee, was named secre- 
tary of the Credit Policy Committee 
and of the Small Business Credit 
Committee. 

Mr. Savidge joined the A.B.A. staff 
15 years ago and Mr. Asterita 17 
years ago. 

The late Walter B. French, who 
was senior deputy manager, A.B.A., 
was formerly secretary of the three 
groups. 


dent’s Ball in the Olympic Hotel on 
Friday evening. 

Delegates will elect officers for 
1961-62—-president, vice-president, 
and four members of the Executive 
Council, the Institute’s governing 
body. 

The 5-day convention will be at- 
tended by delegates from 519 A.I.B. 
chapters and study groups through- 
out the United States, representing 
the more than 158,000 Institute 
members. 


The Bank Management Committee of The American Bankers Association pauses long enough at its working session in Belleair, 
Fla., to pose for the photographer. Clockwise, starting at extreme left foreground: J. A. Kley, The County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N. Y.; R. C. Kolb, Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh; Wesley Lindow, Irving Trust Company, New 
York; R. A. Bezoier, The First National Bank, Rochester; J. R. Sherwood, Suburban Trust Company, Hyattsville, Md.; J. M. 
Squires, First Security Bank of Utah N. A., Salt Lake City; M. P. Patteson, State-Planters Bank of Commerce and Trusts, Rich- 
mond, Va.; G. E. Cooper, The Philadelphia National Bank, committee chairman; M. C. Miller, The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York, secretary; F. M. Dana, Bank of America, San Francisco; Lucille G. Renker, A.B.A., assistant secretary; O. L. 
Dalrymple, Seattle-First National Bank; J. H. Wurts, The Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New York, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; H. J. Rohlf, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; C. W. McCoy, Louisiana National Bank of Baton Rouge, La.; and J. A. 


Mattmiller, The Northern Trust Co., Chicago 
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Simon N. Whitney Named 
Secretary of Advisory and 
International Committee 


Comes to A.B.A. from Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington 


Simon N. Whitney has joined the 
Department of Economics and Re- 
search of The American Bankers As- 
sociation as secretary of the Ad- 
visory and International Committee, 
it was announced recently by Merle 
E. Selecman, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Whitney served the past five 
years as director of the Bureau of 
Economics of the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 
From 1949 to 1955 he was with the 
Twentieth Century Fund in New 
York City, first as association econo- 
mist and then as chief of its research 
division 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Whitney is a graduate of Taft 
School, Deep Springs (Calif.) Junior 
College, and Yale University, where 
he received a B.A. in 1924 and a 
Ph.D. in 1931. Prior to 1949 he did 
economics and research work for a 
number of Government agencies and 
private banking firms, including the 
Department of Justice; the Board of 
Economic Warfare; Economic Coop- 
eration Administration; The Chase 
Manhattan Bank; Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System; 
and Lionel D. Edie and Company, in- 
vestment counsel. 

Mr. Whitney was associate profes- 
sor and professor in the economics 
department of New York University 
from 1948 to 1956. Previously he 
taught economics at Yale and at 
Deep Springs College, of which lat- 
ter college he was also director. 

A fellow of the Royal Economists 
Society and a member of the Amer- 
ican Economists Association, he has 
authored books and articles, includ- 
ing the 2-volume “Antitrust Policies: 
American Experience in Twenty In- 
dustries” in 1958. 


Simon N. 
Whitney 


Fifth Management Guide for Smaller Banks on 
"How fo Train a Bank Teller” Is Released by the A.E.A, 


How to Train a Bank Teller, a new 
management guide, was published 
last month by The American Bank- 
ers Association, and a copy mailed 
to each of its member banks. It is the 
final guide in a series of five pre- 
pared jointly by the Committee on 
Employee Training and the Country 
Bank Operations Committee. 

The booklet, according to its fore- 
word, is “designed to assist smaller 
and medium-sized banks in planning 
and administering a program of on- 
the-job teller training. The suggest- 
ed procedures apply specifically to 
the training of a new employee; yet 


many of them can be adapted for use | 


in improving the performance of 
present tellers; or in the training of 
an employee to serve as a substitute 


in case of illness, vacation, or other | 


absences.” 


The new training manual notes | 


that the duties of tellers can vary 


E. T. Hetzler Succeeds 
W. E. Singletary As Head 
of Public Relations Comm. 


Edward T. Hetzler, vice-president | 
New | 
York, has been appointed chairman | 


of Bankers Trust Company, 


of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Public Relations Committee by 
A.B.A. President Carl A. Bimson. 
Mr. Hetzler will fill the unexpired 
portion of the chairmanship term of 
William E. Singletary, who resigned 


the office coincident with his resigna- | 


tion last month from a vice-presi- 
dency of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., to 
establish his own public relations 
firm. 

Now in his third 1-year term as a 
member of the A.B.A. Public Rela- 
tions Committee, Mr. Hetzler is a 
former president of the Financial 
Public Relations Association and a 
member of that association’s senior 
council. 

John A. Forlines, Jr., president, 
Bank of Granite, Granite Falls and 
Lenoir, N. C., has been appointed a 
member of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee to fill the unexpired portion of 
Mr. Singletary’s term. 


considerably among banks, “‘but the 

| same basic information, skills, and 
customer relations abilities are need- 
ed by all tellers. The material in this 
guide relates only to training for the 
basic duties of a general all-purpose 
teller, excluding such _ specialized 
functions as collections, exchanyes, 
and notes.” 


| Earlier Guides in Series 

| The earlier guides in this series 
were: How to Welcome a New Bank 
Employee; How to Train a Bank Em- 
ployee; How to Train a Bank Book- 
| keeper; and How to Train a Bank 
Proof and Transit Clerk. A copy of 
each of these publications was sent to 
each A.B.A. member bank at the time 
| of publication. Additional copies are 
available to banks at $1 each, as is 
| the new manual, from the Depart- 
ment of Printing, A.B.A., 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Guide to Educational 
Motion Pictures on Banking 
and Other Topics Available 


A newly revised guide to education- 
al motion pictures on banking and 
related subjects has been issued by 
the Public Relations Committee of 
The American Bankers Association, 
Committee Chairman E. T. Hetzler 
has announced. 

The new guide lists upward of 130 
16-mm sound films and film strips, 
with brief descriptions of their con- 
tents and sources from which they 
may be obtained by purchase, rental, 
or loan. The guide is available to 
| banks, educators, and others at no 
cost. 

The guide lists films of the A.B.A. 
| and others on such subjects as com- 

mercial banking, trusts, investment 
banking, Federal Reserve System, 
money, financial planning and sav- 
ings, credit, public relations and re- 
lated subjects, economics, and hous- 
ing. 


(Copies of the guide are available 
from the Public Relations Committee, 
American Banking Association, 12 E. 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.) 
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Giisert T. Stephenson 
Wiil Write a History of 
the U.S. Trust Business 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, author, his- 
torian, and former president of the 
Trust Division of The American 
Bankers Association, has begun work 
on a history of the trust business in 
the United States, Trust Division 
President Robert R. Duncan has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Stephenson will be assisted in 
research by George C. Barclay, re- 
tired vice-president, First National 
City Trust Company, New York; 
Victor R. Graves, vice-president and 
trust officer, Peoples National Bank 
of Washington, Seattle; Louis S. 
Headley, retired president, New Eng- 
land Merchants National Bank, Bos- 
ton; and Joseph W. White, retired 
vice-president, Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


Will Span Most of Two Centuries 


The history will touch on every 
aspect of trust business in this coun- 
try from its beginning in the early 
19th Century, Mr. Stephenson said. 
In commenting on his plans, he said: 
“I shall try my best to make my work 
on this history my last major contri- 
bution to the trust business and to 
the Trust Division. I am not antici- 
pating that the history will be pub- 
lished during my lifetime, but that 
it will be published in connection with 
the celebration of the A.B.A. Cen- 
tennial in 1975. If I can bring the 
material up to the late 1960s or even 
1970, then some young historian can 
take over and complete the work.” 

Mr. Stephenson was for many 
years a trust officer on the staff of 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
in North Carolina and Equitable 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Del., 
and from 1937 to 1951 he was direc- 
tor of the trust research department 
of The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking. Now retired, he lives in 
Pendleton, N.C.; is a director of the 
Planters National Bank and Trust 
Company, Rocky Mount, and is a fac- 
ulty member of The Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, The National 
Trust School at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the Pacific Coast Bank- 
ing School in Seattle. 

He is the author of a number of 
other works on trust subjects, includ- 
ing Living Trusts and Wills. 
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Lawyers, (.P.A.’s, Educators, Bankers Will Speak 
at Southern Trust Conference, Jackson, Miss., May 3-5 


Speakers at The American Bankers 
Association’s fourth annual Southern 
Trust Conference, to be held May 3- 
5 in Jackson, Miss., have been an- 
nounced by Robert R. Duncan, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A.’s Trust Division. 

The conference, under the general 
chairmanship of Noel L. Mills, vice- 
president and senior trust officer, 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Jackson, will be hosted by 
banks with trust departments in 
Jackson and Vicksburg, in coopera- 
tion with the Mississippi Bankers 
Association. 


On Wednesday, May 3, an “Ear- 
ly Bird” party will welcome the dele- 
gates. A special feature of the con- 
ference will be a trip to historic 
Vicksburg following the final busi- 
ness session on Friday. The advance 
program for the business session of 
the conference, all to be held at the 
Hotel Heidelberg, follows: 


May 4: The first session speak- 
ers will include: Robert G. Howard, 
deputy manager, A.B.A., and secre- 
tary, Trust Division, who will pre- 
side. Address of welcome by the Hon- 
orable Allen Thompson, Mayor of the 
City of Jackson. Other addresses will 
be made by Mr. Duncan and the Hon- 
orable G. H. King, Jr., member, Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington, D.C. 


Second Thursday session: speak- 
ers and their topics: Chairman Mills 
presiding; Guy Faulk, Jr., vice- 
president and trust officer, The Mer- 
chants National Bank of Mobile, Ala., 
who will speak on “Development and 
Operation of Retirement Trust 
Funds in Southeast Area”; Mary C. 
Smith, assistant secretary, Trust 
Division, on “What the Trust Divi- 
sion Means to the Individual Trust 
Institution”; and John C. Satterfield, 
president-elect, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Jackson and Yazoo City, 
Miss., on “The States Will Never Die 
—They Only Fade Away.” 


I. B. Betts, treasurer, A.B.A., and 
president, American National Bank 
of Beaumont, Tex., will preside at 
the dinner session on Thursday. The 


principal speaker will be S. J. Sparks, 
retired trustman of Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


May 5: Chalmers W. Alexander, 
vice-president and trust officer, First 
National Bank, Jackson, will preside 
at the third session. Speakers will 
include A. James Casner, associate 
dean, Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on “Estate Planning 
with Respect to Property Having 
Special Characteristics”; and J. W. 
Cocke, C.P.A., Jackson, will talk on 
“Why You Need a Qualified Plan.” 


At the final session on Friday, 
May 5, Wylie V. Kees, vice-presi- 
dent, Mississippi Bankers Associa- 
tion and president, State Guaranty 
Bank, Magee, Miss., will preside. 
Other speakers will be Dr. Kurt F. 
Flexner, director, Mortgage Finance 
Committee, A.B.A., New York, on 
“Real Estate Investment Trust”; 
Robert J. Farley, dean, University of 
Mississippi School of Law, Oxford, 
Miss., (topic to be announced) ; and 
C. J. Schwingle, president, The Amer- 
ican Appraisal Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on “Valuation of Closely Held 
Stocks.” 

The Southern Trust Conference is 
expected to attract trustmen from 
these states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. 


Trust Conference Chairmen 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


anty Bank and Trust Co.; Finance, 
A. Perry Ford, trust officer, First 
National Bank; Hotel, W. T. Brown, 
Jr., trust officer, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Co.; Publicity and 
Transportation, Lowell F. Stephens, 
trust officer, Deposit Guaranty Bank 
and Trust Co.; Registration, Chal- 
mers W. Alexander, vice-president 
and trust officer, First National 
Bank; Entertainment, R. D. Ehr- 
hardt, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Vicksburg; Ladies’, Mrs. Mary 
H. Atkinson, assistant trust officer, 
First National Bank. 
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Instalment Credit 


Instalment bankers of yet another state have joined together and organized, 
separately from, though cooperating with, the state’s “all-purpose” bankers as- 
sociation. 

mi nm The Wisconsin Instalment Bankers Association has announced its formation 
Wisconsin and invited all bankers in the state to join and participate in pursuit of its 
specific objectives for this fast-growing banking field: 
Instalment y assisting in better servicing instalment customers. 


M F, y promoting better understanding of the functional and economic signifi- 
en orm cance of instalment credit. 


y helping banks establish safe, efficient, and profitable consumer credit op- 


Own Group erations. 
y and last, but far from least, sponsoring sound legislation in the consumer 
credit field. 


Edward M. Adam, president, First National Bank of Monroe, Wis., is the 
group’s first president. 
& 


An unexpected time-and-money benefit accruing to Lincoln National Bank 
1 2 M é h & Trust Company of Central New York has inspired this Syracuse bank to 
“Aon expand its check-credit offerings in yet another direction by offering two re- 


Pl We payment plans. 

an orks, This bank first offered the 12-month plan in 1955. Besides giving the customer 
the convenience of one initial application, the plan has been so successful in 

Bank Offers 


cutting down on loan interviewers’ time and in reducing manual clerical work 
2 4. T. 00 that it has been expanded into longer-term lending. 
. Now, however, a 24-month program is also available to provide a fund for 
larger purchases or other cash needs. 


Delinquency Drop Seen As One of the Good Signs 


FIVE YEAR|TREND - AVERAGE OF SIX TYPES 


W uar looks like a small downturn in delinquencies contributed toward a healthy 
swing in the repayments to extensions ratio recently reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. For the first time in six years, with the exception of one month, re- 
payments ran $500,000 over consumer credit extensions. 

A recent compilation of delinquency percentages released by the A.B.A. Instal- 
ment Credit Committee revealed some relief in the collection problems of recent 
experience. The delinquency improvement is seen as an indication of the consumer 
getting his financial house back in order, albeit with some difficulty. Every area 
reporting to the committee expressed some increased collection effort necessary 
to keep percentages at current levels. 

The graph above shows a combined delinquency average based on total number of 
loans outstanding in the categories of: (1) personal loans, with just over 1.75% 
delinquent; (2) FHA Title I’s, just under 2.25% delinquent; (3) home appliance 
loans, just under 3.25%; (4) direct auto, just under 1.25%; (5) indirect auto, 
1.75%; and (6) own plan property improvement, just under 2%. 
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Fred Hecht Neal Hardy Ed Hall 

Sears Roebuck Commissioner Executive director 
& Co. FHA HIC 

HIC Chairman 


Will FHA’s intensified attention to urban renewal projects cause a lack of 
adequate FHA funds and tightening of the home improvement loan market for 
middle-income home owners who can afford their own improvements? 


This was one of the worries seen as threatening home improvement industry 
at a problem-airing lender-dealer conference held in Washington, D.C., in late 
February when a full-day roundtable was conducted to begin to evaluate modern- 
ization financing plans as they exist and to explore what other plans might be 
feasible. 


FHA Title I backed $1-billion in home improvement loans last year. Concern 
was voiced over the proportion that went into large urban renewal projects. 


Concern was also expressed over some remarks made by FHA Commissioner 
Neal Hardy who opined that in the next five years there will be a sustained 
level but little growth in suburban housing, and that therefore more FHA at- 
tention can be given to rebuilding our cities. This was seen as alarming by some 
who felt that diverting too much FHA Title I money to projects for urban res- 
toration of properties tenanted by those unable to finance or contribute to their 
own property improvement would dry up FHA reservoirs needed for those mid- 
dle-income home-owning individuals who can afford to make their own property 
improvements. Mr. Hardy predicted a shift in terms of administration of existing 
FHA programs. 


The Financial Resources Committee of the Home Improvement Council plans 
to meet with Government and financial officials to work further toward imple- 
menting solutions to problems discussed at the conference. 


One of the four topics raised for discussion was “how to make liberal instal- 
ment plans now available in some metropolitan areas available in more remote 
parts of the country.” 


This raised “equity” as a point of major controversy, and contractors and 
dealers pointed out that when they or their clients, as would-be borrowers, are 
turned down by banks for improvement loans because of the lack of equity often 
inherent in such lending they approached other financial institutions. When 
these other financial institutions would then grant a loan on a bank-rejected im- 
provement plan, some dealers said, the same bank will jump in with both feet, 
just to meet the competition. It’s follow the leader, and the leader, felt these 
men, is not the banker. 


Problem number two was how to arrange financing of big jobs—those over 
$5,000—which are growing in demand. 


One banker said that this “big-ticket”? modernization—not just new siding, 
or a second bathroom—but complete renovation of a home—often runs $5,000- 
$7,000 and more. 


What instalment banker, he queried, wants to tie up that sum in a no-equity 
no-security loan for a term of from 7 to 10 years? He added: even with FHA 
Title I guarantees, isn’t this logically tacked on a mortgage, and not in the in- 
stalment credit bailiwick at all? 
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HE impact of the opening address 
jp the above topic at the 58th an- 
nual Savings Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in 
New York last month will reverber- 
ate in banking circles for months— 
perhaps even years—to come. Gay- 
lord A. Freeman, Jr., president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
and of the Savings Division of the 
Association, was the speaker. 

“Banks are no longer our own prin- 
cipal competitors,” said Mr. Free- 
man. “While we do compete among 
ourselves—and vigorously—our most 
difficult competition doesn’t come 
from other banks but from quite 
different types of intermediaries— 
pension funds, mutual investment 
funds, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations.” 

President Freeman asserted that 
“while the savings deposits in our 
banks (commercial and mutual) 
were increasing 116%, mutual funds 
channeling private savings into equi- 
ties increased 661%. Pension funds 
—a form of involuntary savings— 
increased by 826%. Credit unions, 
starting from a modest base to be 
sure, increased by an extraordinary 
1,013%. The most comparable com- 
petitor, the savings and loan asso- 
ciations, have increased 641%.” 

The savings and loan associations 
now have more savings than mutual 
savings banks in every state except 
New York and New England and 
more savings than the commercial 
banks in 19 states, said Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman’s address was com- 
pletely documented with statistical 
tables, charts, and graphs which, 
along with much of the pertinent 
comment relating thereto, were pro- 
jected in multicolors on a large 
screen. The method of presentation 
added immeasurably to the effective- 
ness of the content. 


Competition Through Taxation 


More intense competition for the 
savings dollar is a probability in the 
years immediately ahead, he said, 
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and tax equality will help banks be- 
come more competitive. “I believe 
tax equality is in the interest of 
all banks, both commercial and sav- 
ings banks,” he added. 


Interest Rates Paid 


Mr. Freeman, in answer to his 
own question, “Should mutual sav- 
ings banks support a bill which 
would raise their own taxes?” dis- 
cussed the reasons why he believes 
savings banks in self-interest should 
support bills recently introduced in 
the House designed to give greater 
tax equality: 

“Unless my analysis and assump- 
tions are grossly in error (and I 
have taken great pains to be as ob- 
jective as possible), H.R. 2899 and 
H.R. 2900 will enable the mutual 
savings banks to compete more ef- 
fectively with their real competitors 
—the savings and loan associations.” 

The average interest rate paid in 
1959 by commercial banks was 2.4%, 
mutuals, 3.1%, and savings and 
loans, 3.8%. “The savings and loans 
can pay the higher rate because they 
can supplement their inadequate 


Savings 
Where Are We Headed in Our Competition for Savings? 


capital by building up tax-free re. 
serves,” said Mr. Freeman. “If H.R. 
2900 is passed, the savings and loan 
association will no longer be able to 
do that. They will have to use more 
of their earnings to build up their 
capital, for they will be able to do 
this only with after-tax dollars. This 
will mean that they will have to cut 
the rate of dividends they pay to the 
saver.” 

Continuing his discussion, Mr. 
Freeman stated that “this reduction 
in deductible additions to reserves 
would also apply to the mutual say- 
ings bank as well, but as the mutual 
savings banks already have much 
more in the way of capital and re 
serves—12.5% of loans as against 
8.2% for the savings and loans— 
they will not have to reduce the rates 
they pay nearly so much as will the 
savings and loan associations. 

“The only weakness in this reason- 
ing would occur if the savings and 
loan associations were to keep on 
paying the higher rates and not 
make any further additions to their 
capital funds. This might be a 
temptation but the public, the super- 
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visors, and the Congress are all suffi- 
cient!y concerned about the low level 
of the savings and loans’ capital 
fund: that the savings and loans will 
be forced to set more aside and hence 
reduce their rates. The current cli- 
mate of public opinion and the asso- 
ciation managements themselves 
would not permit the further reduc- 
tion in reserve ratios which would 
result from further growth—unless 
more earnings are put back into 
capital. 

“Under the proposed legislation 
the savings and loans will have to 
build up their reserves with money 
now used for dividends or in the al- 
ternative operate with a lower vol- 
ume of loans in order to maintain 
liquidity ratios. In either case, they 
will have to cut dividend rates which 
will necessarily bring them more 
into line with those paid by mutual 
savings banks.” 

After presenting some estimates 
of the comparative capital ratios and 
earnings statements and reserves of 
the average insured mutual savings 
bank and the average insured sav- 
ings and loan association in 1959, 
Mr. Freeman said: 


What H.R. 2899 and 2900 
Could Do to Reserves and Rates 


“To make the case more graphic, 
let us assume the extreme case that 
after passage of H.R. 2899 or 2900 
the Treasury would not permit any 
deductible additions to reserves for 
bad debts and also assume an aver- 
age income tax rate of 52%. To add 
only as much to capital as the aggre- 
gate amount, they each did in fact 
add to both capital and to reserves in 
1959, the savings and loan associa- 
tion would have to set aside $1,055.2- 
million before taxes, or $548.7-mil- 
lion more than they actually did. As 
this additional sum could only come 
from what they had previously been 
paying to the saver, the dividend 
rate would have to be cut $548.7- 
million reducing the rate to 2.2%. 
The mutual banks would have had to 
cut their dividend by $21.7-million, 
reducing their rate to 3%. 

“This almost proves too much; 
despite my own figures I can’t be- 
lieve that the savings and loan asso- 
ciations would make quite such a 
sharp cut in their rate. But it cer- 
tainly indicates that the present tax 
situation penalizes the mutual sav- 
ings banks and that as the payment 
of a higher rate is the only advan- 
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tage which the savings and loans 
have over the mutuals, the substan- 
tial reduction in this rate differential 
which would result from passage of 
H.R. 2900 would enable the mutual 
banker to compete more successfully 
against the savings and loans. 
“Thus, enactment of either of 
these bills would improve the mutual 
savings banks’ position vis-a-vis 
their principal competition, the sav- 
ings and loan associations. At the 
same time, it would preserve one ad- 
vantage over the commercial banks 
(viz., the right to deduct the return 
on capital as well as on savings).” 


Who Are Our Competitors? 
Banks or S&Ls? 


Mr. Freeman pointed out that 
“even complete tax equality would 
not enable the commercial banks or 
the mutual savings banks to fully 
meet the competition of the savings 
and loan associations. They attract 
more savings than we because they 
pay a higher rate of return to sav- 
ers.” After commenting on the re- 
strictions preventing commercial 


banks from paying more than 3% 
and New York mutuals from paying 
more than 31% %, he asked: “But who 
are our competitors? Other banks or 


the savings and loan associations? If 
it is the latter, we are not protected 
against competition but, in fact, are 
prevented from competing.” 

On the subject of branching, Mr. 
Freeman commented: “The commer- 
cial banks are asking for equity— 
will they give equality? Here in New 
York City the commercial banks can 
have numerous branches... but 
the mutual savings banks are limited 
to only four branches within the city 
and two outside the city. This in- 
equality is justified as long as there 
is an offsetting tax inequality but 
once that is eliminated should they 
be so limited in branching power?” 

While speaking about Federal 
charters for mutual savings banks, 
Mr. Freeman said that “to date I 
don’t believe that there has been any 
convincing showing as to the need 
for federally chartered mutual sav- 
ings banks, but if such a showing 
could be made, could the commercial 
banks fairly object to such Federal 
chartering? They can properly do so 
as long as there is inequality in tax 
treatment but once equality has been 
obtained in this respect, should there 
not be equality in Federal charter- 
ing?” 


Rep. Multer Speaks 


“AS most of you know, for many 
years I have been introducing bills 
to extend the dual banking system 
to mutual savings banks,” said Rep- 
resentative Abraham J. Multer 
(N.Y., D.,) in a discussion of the sub- 
ject at the Savings Conference. 

“Last year my bill had bipartisan 
sponsorship in the Senate as well as 
in the House,” said the Congress- 
man. “It will have such sponsorship 
again this year. I am now working 
on a new draft of the bill which I 
hope will be an improvement on prior 
drafts. . . . This bill will not be de- 
feated because some people think 
some of its provisions are bad, and 
it will be easier to eliminate bad pro- 
visions and make corrections before 
the bill is enacted than after. I can 
assure you that if the principle of 
this bill is good, as I believe it is, 
a bill will be enacted.” 
| “The only tax inequality that any 
¢ommercial banker has thus far 
pointed out to me is that the amount 
of reserves a commercial bank may 
charge off before computing its tax 
liability is less than that permitted 
to the mutuals,” he said. “The sim- 
ple way to remove that inequality is 
to permit the commercial bankers 
the larger reserve deduction if they 
are entitled to it. Mutual institu- 
tions, like every other individual or 
group of taxpayers, will never be 
heard to complain about the reduc- 
tion of taxes if it is done fairly and 
without discrimination.” 

The Congressman emphasized his 
opposition to the double taxation on 
corporate profits, by stating: 

“When the Congress granted a 
small tax deduction for a percentage 
of dividends, I hoped we were making 
a real start towards the eventual re- 
peal of all taxes on dividends. 

“The project of the A.B.A. and of 
all persons who are interested in 
corporate enterprises, both public 
and private, should be to fight the 
effort to repeal that dividend exemp- 
tion. They should unify their forces 
in support of extending the exemp- 
tion, until we see the eventual com- 
plete repeal of the dividend tax. . . .” 
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Nat'l Mortgage Conference 


Speakers Annnounced 


VIEWS with respect to mortgage 
lending in the months ahead will be 
presented by members of Congress, 
representatives of Federal and state 
agencies and the building industry, 
educators, and mortgage officers of 
banks at the First National Mortgage 
Conference of The American Bankers 
Association at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., on April 30 to 
May 3. 

The meeting, which is expected to 
attract bank mortgage officers from 
every sector of the country, will be 
officially opened on Sunday afternoon 
with a reception for registered bank- 
ers by the District of Columbia Bank- 
ers Association. The conference busi- 
ness sessions will begin on Monday 
morning and will last through 
Wednesday morning, with a number 
of forums featured along with formal 
addresses taking up various aspects 
of mortgage lending. The conference 
is being held to help A.B.A. member 
banks achieve greater participation 
in mortgage lending. 

The advance program was carried 
in February BANKING, page 94. 
Cowles Andrus, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Mortgage Finance Committee 
and president of the New Jersey 
Bank and Trust Company, Passaic, 
has announced the following addi- 
tions to the program: 

Monday, May 1: “Urban Renewal” 
—forum, moderated by Joseph P. 
McMurray, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force Committee on 
Housing and president, Queensbor- 
ough Community College, New York. 
Panel members: Knox Banner, execu- 
tive director, “Downtown Progress,” 
National Capital Downtown Commit- 
tee, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Harry 
Held, senior vice-president, The Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York; and 
James W. Rouse, president, James W. 
Rouse Company, Inc. Baltimore. 

Tuesday, May 2: Harold L. Chea- 
dle, deputy manager and director, 
Department of Economics and Re- 
search, A.B.A., New York, moderator 
of the forum on “Weaknesses in the 
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Housing and Mortgages 


D. C. Sutherland, standing, senior vice-president, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco, opens a session of the Mortgage Workshop. Besides Moderator Suther- 
land, panel members are, left to right, Charles H. Robinson, vice-president and 
senior mortgage officer, The County Trust Company, Tarrytown, N. Y.; S. Carlyle 
McDowell, vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and workshop chairman; Frederick S. Bayles, vice-president, The Garden State 
National Bank, Teaneck, N.J.; Robert H. Bolton, president, Rapides Bank and Trust 
Company, Alexandria, La:; and Lowell C. Klug, vice-president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee 


Mortgage Market and How to Cor- 
rect Them.” Forum members were 
announced last month. 

Neal J. Hardy, Commissioner, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Wash- 
ington, will speak on “The Housing 
Market and the FHA Mortgage” at 
the morning session. 

Tuesday, May 2: “Pensions Funds 
Investments”—forum, moderated by 
M. J. Rossant, senior editor, Business 
Week, New York. Forum members: 
Fred A. Lavery, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Michigan National Bank, Flint; 
Raymond T. O’Keefe, vice-president, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York; and John J. Redfield, partner, 
Cadwalader, Wickersham and Taft, 
New York. 

Tuesday, May 2: “A National Con- 
ventional Mortgage Market’’—fo- 
rum, moderated by Mr. Andrus. Fo- 
rum members: Joseph R. Jones, vice- 
president, Security. First National 
Bank, Los Angeles; William F. Kees- 
ler, senior vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Boston; and D. C. 
Sutherland, senior vice-president, 
Bank of America N.T. & 8.A., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


The Atlanta Mortgage Workshop 
was covered in March BANKING. An- 
other report appears in next column: 


Mortgages As Pension 
Fund Investments 
By David S. Carroll 


CORPORATE pension funds in- 
creased by about $3.2-billion in 1959; 
of this sum, 5.8% was committed to 
mortgages. In 1958 only 344% of 
the $2.8-billion increase went for 
mortgages, as compared with about 
3% of the $2.7-billion increase in 
1957. Although the trend is upward, 
representation in the mortgage field 
is extremely modest by any stand- 
ards. 

Where we have complete invest- 
ment discretion and where there are 
the right types of opportunities, we 
have been willing to include mort- 
gages up to 25% of the respective 
portfolios. Some of the factors that 
have encouraged us to the liberal use 
of mortgages in our pension trusts 
are: 

(1) Insured mortgages such as VA 
and FHA’s provide a liberal difference 
in yield over corresponding maturities 
of Government bonds. 

(2) Conventional mortgages provide 
an important difference in yield over 
that obtainable in high or medium 
grade corporate bonds. 

(3) Amortization of principal pro- 
vides a flow of money to take advantage 
of investment opportunities, and con- 
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tinuously increases the equity behind 


the mortgage. 


(4) An opportunity is provided to 
obtain a geographic diversification of 


risk. 


(5) In sale leaseback arrangements 
there may be important residual val- 


ues. 


(6) With a continuous flow of mon- 
ey, future contributions may be 
planned and committed in advance. 
This may be especially interesting at 


times when there are favorable lending lems that are not existing in other 


opportunities and the rate is attractive. types of investment. Also, he might 


The question is often raised why 
pension trusts do not buy more real 
estate mortgages. The pension trust 
officer can reply that he has many 
areas of investment to choose from 
and there is no reason for him to con- 
estate mortgages 
since the medium does present prob- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


centrate in real 


have in mind the problems which ex- 
isted in the mid-Thirties. However, 
there is a need to look forward as 
well as backward when investing, 
and one should not presume because 
mortgages purchased many years 
ago ran into difficulties that those 


CALENDAR, 1961-62 


1961 APRIL 1961 


American Bankers Association 


June 12-24 


July 12-14 
Aug. 7-25 
Oct. 15-18 
Nov. 9-10 
Nov. 13-14 


1962 
Jan, 22-23 


Feb. 12-14 


April 1961 


First National Mortgage Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Southern Trust Conference, 
Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 

American Institute of Banking, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle 

Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

35th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

National Trust School, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II]. 

87th Annual Convention, San Fran- 
cisco 

30th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 


14th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

43rd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
The Waldorf Astoria, New York 


State Associations 


Maryland, Cruise on S.S. Hanseatic 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Georgia, General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst 

Texas, Sheraton Dallas and Statler Hil- 
ton hotels, Dallas 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
SMTWTFS 


9-10 Tennessee, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville 
Rhode Island Annual Meeting, Crown 
Hotel, Providence 
Ohio, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 
South Dakota, Sheraton Johnson Ho- 
tel, Rapid City 
Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City 
Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 
South Carolina, Francis Marion Ho- 
tel, Charleston 
May Kansas, Wichita 
May California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 
May Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
May Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs 
May Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
May Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 
May North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
June Minnesota, Saint Paul Hotel, Saint 
Paul 
June Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 
June Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 
June Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 
June 8-10 New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
June 8-11 *Nevada, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 
June 8-11 *Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley 
* Joint Meeting 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt. 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the 
Sea Hotel, Portsmouth (New Castle) 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Ports- 
mouth (New Castle) 

Washington, Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land 

Montana, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
Wyo. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Western Secretaries Conference, Trop- 
icana Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Central States Conference, Chase Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 

Maine Mutual Savings, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equin- 
ox House, Manchester, Vt. 

Fall Meeting of New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Banks, Sunset Hill House, 
Sugar Hill 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Nebraska, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

Connecticut Savings Banks, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 


Mon- 


* Joint Meeting 


CCTOBER 


Dec. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


May 
May 


May 


3- 5 


19-21 


31- 


June 3 


June , 4-17 


June i1-13 


June 28-30 


June 19- 
July 14 


July 


Aug. 


Aug. 5 
20- 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


1962 
May 


11-13 


9-12 


9-12 


6-9 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Other Organizations 


NABW Regional Conference, Valley 
Ho Hotel, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

NABAC Eastern Regional, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga. 

NABW Regional Conference, Hotel 
Deauville, Miami Beach, Fla. 

15th Annual Univ. of Tulsa Conference 
of Accountants, Univ. of Tulsa 

NABW Regional Conference, Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

NABW Regional Conference, Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Annual Conference, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NABW Regional Conference, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

NABW Regional Conference, Cornhus- 
ker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr. 

American Safe Deposit Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
Nat’] Ass’n Mutual Savings Banks, 
Graduate School of Savings Bank- 
ing, Brown University, Providence, 

R. £. 

National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada 

School of Business, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

Management Development Conference, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Pacific Coast Banking School, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 

NABAC Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, The Dunes Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Nat’] Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
Annual Conference, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Tze First National Bank at Orlando, Orlando, Florida, ordered 


“most up-to-date BRANDT coin handling machines” 


When ordering Brandt Automatic Cashiers to be 
installed in their new building, The First National 
Bank at Orlando selected the compact electric 
Model 502. 


This machine consists of two units, a coin dis- ero 
penser and keyboard, which together occupy 
only 3% of the space required by other type 
Brandts. The keyboard can be readily placed in 


various positions as preferred by individual tellers. 


The keys to make a coin payment can be instantly ine an 

located because the compact keyboard has only 
19 keys by means of which any payment from 1¢ Mes 
to 99¢, inclusive, may be made. In addition there 

are 5 keys to pay split change. 


Other Brandt products include additional types of 
electrically operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers 
as well as manually operated ones, Coin Sort- 
ers and Counters, Coin Counters and Packagers 
and coin wrappers and bill straps. 


One of 16 Model 502 Electric Brandt Automatic Cashiers 
installed in The First National Bank at Orlando. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER Co. 


WATERTOWN, Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


Brandt® Cashier® 
April 1961 
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Navings Competition—What to do About It! 


Commercial and Mutual Savings Bankers Offer Sug- 


gestions at the A.B.A.’s 58th Savings Conference 


petition for the savings dollar 

and consideration of alternative 
courses of action available to the 
banks was the central theme of the 
58th Annual Savings Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
in New York last month. 

Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., president 
of the Association’s Savings Divi- 
sion, set the pitch of the conference 
in his opening remarks. Addressing 
the 668 delegates from 42 states, 
Mr. Freeman stated: 

“It is our hope that this confer- 
ence will stimulate the thinking of 
all of us who are interested in sav- 
ings.” 

“Although it may not provide us 
with the ultimate answers, we hope 
that it will advance our thinking on 
the major issues which confront us.” 

“Where Are We Headed in Our 
Competition for Savings?” was the 
title of Mr. Freeman’s address. A 
fairly full digest of his remarks may 
be found on page 104. 


Tre increasing intensity of com- 


Profitability of Savings 


The profitability of savings ac- 
counts was affirmed by a panel of 
bank experts. But the consensus in- 
dicated that savings profits do not 
come automatically. Rather, optimum 
results are achieved only through 
hard work. This conclusion evolved 
from a discussion of the question: 
“Are Your Savings Profitable?” by a 
panel consisting of Charles A. Agem- 
ian, controller general of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York; Frank 
M. Dana, executive vice-president, 
Bank of America N.T. & S8.A., San 
Francisco; and Harold J. Marshall, 
president, National Bank of West- 
chester, White Plains, N. Y. The 
moderator was Howard D. Crosse, 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

“All classifications of deposits do 
not move in the same direction at the 
same time,” Mr. Agemian said. “Nor 
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Mr.FICHTEL Mr-FREEMAN 


Officers of the A.B.A. Savings Division at opening session of the Savings Conference 

in New York. Left to right, Roger L. Currant, vice-president, Savings Division, and 

president, Fall River ( Mass.) National Bank; Rudolph R. Fichtel, deputy manager, 
A.B.A. and secretary, Savings Division; and President Freeman 


do they evidence the same degree of 
stability or growth patterns. Savings 
deposits may be considered to be 
more stable than demand deposits. 
Considerations such as these influ- 
ence both the projection of deposits 
and the ultimate planning for their 
use.” 

Mr. Dana advised all commercial 
banks to embark upon an immediate 
and aggressive program to increase 
savings deposits. He added, “Com- 
mercial banks which do not offer sav- 
ings facilities are not providing 
complete banking services to their 
customers and are denying their 
stockholders a source of profitable 
income.” 

Mr. Marshall expressed criticism 
of the “split-personality” of existing 
regulatory practices affecting bank 
loans and bank savings. “Today the 
states fix the amounts of interest 
banks can charge on loans, but the 
Federal authorities set the limitation 
on interest payable by, banks on sav- 
ings,” he said. “What we sorely need 
is standardization that would allow 
the states to determine both types of 
interest rates. Only then will banks 
be in a position to provide optimum 
service in their own communities. 


What's New in Operations 


Total electronic data processing 


systems capable of handling all ma- 
jor operations of any business are 
here to stay, said Robert E. Fendrich, 
vice-president, The Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, N. J. 

“If the electronic data processing 
equipment market is geared to fulfill 
your operational needs and require- 
ments at a substantially lower per 
unit processing cost, who among you 
can afford not to use it? Mr. Fend- 
rich asked his banker audience. He 
said the cooperative approach to 
bank automation provides all banks, 
including smaller ones, with equal 
opportunity to share in automation’s 
benefits. 

Discussing ‘‘What’s New in Sav- 
ings Operations?” Mr. Fendrich de- 
scribed three significant “firsts” 
recently installed at his bank: the 
Telefile, the Teller-Register, and the 
Autho-Visor. Integration of these 
processes, he said, ‘permits any cus- 
tomer to bank at any window in any 
office at any time with service, speed, 
and accuracy heretofore unattain- 
able. In other words, integration 
makes every office, regardless of 
where it is located, a main office for 
the depositor.” 

Walter E. Trabbold, assistant 
comptroller, Bank of Delaware, Wil- 
mington, predicted that ‘1962-63 
will see a larger number of banks 
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moving into ‘No Passbook Savings’ 
—just as the commercial banks 
moved into the check-credit-type op- 
eration last year.” While the opera- 
tional feasibility of the technique is 
easily demonstrated, he said, some 
bank officers are yet to be convinced 
of its public relations soundness. He 
urged educational efforts in this sec- 
tor of bank management. 


No Passbook Accounting 


“No Passbook Accounting and the 
Possibility of Better Customer Serv- 
ice’ was discussed by Donald L. 
Thomas, vice-president, The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, the 
third member of the panel. Advan- 
tages of the system enumerated by 
the speaker include: 

(1) The system permits faster proc- 
essing of customers, in that the deposi- 
tor does not have to wait while his pass- 
book is brought up to date. 

(2) The customer can complete all 
of his savings transactions, and indeed 
all of his banking transactions at one 
window, since the system permits con- 
solidation of savings and checking fa- 
cilities. Complete one-stop banking is 
facilitated for both commercial and 
mutual savings banks under this sys- 
tem 

(3) The customer does not have to 
concern himself with the safety of his 
savings passbook. Transactions can be 
accomplished “on impulse” while in the 
bank, and the customer does not have 
to remember to bring his passbook with 
him. Inconvenient and time consuming 
“Lost Passbook” procedures are forever 
eliminated. 

(4) Since the customer receives a 
semiannual statement of his account by 
mail, he does not have to bring or mail 
m his passbook for interest posting. 
Along this line, “automatic” deposits, 
such as regular transfers from check- 
ing accounts and direct deposit of div- 
idends are likewise facilitated. Of 
course, this regular mailing to the de- 
positor is an ideal vehicle for all types 
of bank promotional material. 


(5) Under the “No Passbook” sys- 
tem, saving-by-mail is made as easy as 
“banking-by-mail” in commercial ac- 
counts. The chances of passbooks being 
lost or stolen in the mail is eliminated. 

(6) The possibility of “forgetting” 
about the existence of an account is 
minimized, since the customer receives 
a semi-annual statement.” 

Leonard P. Chamberlain, vice- 
president, The Provident Institution 
for Savings, Boston, moderated the 


program. 
Should Rate Ceiling Go? 


A Maryland banker locked horns 
in friendly debate with a New York 
banker on the question, “Should the 
Savings Interest Rate Ceiling Go?” 
Denton A. Fuller, president of The 
Liberty Trust Company, Cumber- 
land, Md., took the negative side. 
Cecil L. Hill, president of The Tinker 
National Bank, East Setauket, N. Y., 
replied in the affirmative. Dr. Elmer 
M. Harmon, assistant vice-president 
of The Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, panel moderator, introduced 
the discussion by tracing the condi- 
tions that led to the ceilings: 

“Bankers who lived through the 
turbulent closing years of the 1920s 
recall that the New Era—when finan- 
cial values could go only up, up, up— 
had not yet departed. Banks in a 
competitive struggle for deposits 
offered ever higher rates—and 
stretched out into ever riskier assets 
in order to pay these rates. The pain- 
ful consequences of such folly be- 
came only too obvious with the onset 
of the great depression, the collapse 
of property values, and the closing 
of one bank after another. The im- 
position of the ceiling appeared as a 
necessary restraining influence 
strengthening the commercial bank- 
ing system. 

“All this happened three decades 


ago. Yet today, as then, we are en- 
gaged in an aggressive struggle for 
savings deposits. In the light of the 
experience of the 1920s, dare we risk 
releasing commercial banks to com- 
pete ratewise for these deposits? Or 
has our financial structure changed 
so radically that a continuation of 
the ceiling is no longer either neces- 
sary or desirable? Should the sav- 
ings interest ceiling go?” 

The reasons advanced by Mr. 
Fuller for retaining the present 3% 
savings interest rate ceiling includ- 
ed: 


(1) Banks with a strong aggressive 
loan position would raise rates, and 
others would follow irrespective of an 
ability to do so. 

(2) Removal of the ceiling would 
cause banks to increase their “risk” 
assets and also to increase the risk 
within these assets with the objective 
of producing greater income to meet 
higher savings rate costs. 

(3) Younger and somewhat less ex- 
perienced management might be prone 
to panic without thought and unjustifi- 
ably increase rates. The ceiling is a 
protection against such errors. It is a 
governor that can save bankers from 
their own temptations. 


Rate Rise by Stages 


Mr. Hall advocated a gradual ele- 
vation of the present rate in three 
annual stages—to 314%, 334%, and 


4%. 

His reasons included: 

(1) The competitive position of the 
banking system has slipped. Commer- 
cial banks under the present interest 
rate regulations are virtually priced out 
of the market for time and savings 
money. 

(2) The influx of funds that a 4% 
rate would stimulate could be chan- 
neled into business and consumer loans 
as well as into mortgages. The use of 
such savings funds for business loans 
would lead to a sorely needed increase 
in demand deposits through the com- 
pensating balance requirement. 


Several of the Savings Conference speakers participated in the Question-and-Answer Clinic which closed the meeting. Left to 

right, Charles A. Agemian; Leonard P. Chamberlain; Roger L. Currant; President Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., moderator; Dr. 

Elmer M. Harmon; C. Arthur Hemminger, vice-president and public relations director, First National Bank in St. Louis; William 
E. Singletary, Singletary & Associates, Princeton, N. J.; and Donald L. Thomas 
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APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co, 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


Credit Lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Licensed In all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 
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(3) If business loan demand remains 
high in the 1960s, competition will in- 
crease severely between commercial 
banks and other financial institutions 
for savings funds. Raising the ceiling 
to 4% will make rates more flexible so 


| that commercial banks, both large and 
| small, can compete with other financial 


systems as well as with open market 


| rates. 


Promotion—What’s Wrong? 


Two bankers and two public rela- 
tions men with broad experience in 
bank public relations examined the 
question, ““What’s Wrong With Our 
Savings Promotion?” Turn to page 
79 for a digest of this discussion. 

In a hard-hitting speech, Repre- 
sentative Abraham J. Multer (N.Y., 
D.) talked about gold, the Federal 
Reserve Board, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, national mu- 
tual savings banks, tax equality, and 
double taxation of dividends at the 
Monday luncheon session. Excerpts 
from his remarks may be found on 
pages 38 and 105. 


Face Facts and Start Pitching 


At the Tuesday luncheon session, 
A.B.A. President Carl A. Bimson 
spoke on “The Savings Account in 
1961—Is It Outmoded?” He referred 
to a savings market survey made re- 
cently, stating: 

“When a question was asked of 
savings and loan customers, ‘What 
in general are some of the best things 
about savings and loan companies, 
in your opinion?—20% answered 
‘higher interest on savings.’ Six per- 
cent said that they were courteous, 
triendly, cooperative, and polite. 

“When this same question was 
asked about banks, 36% stated they 
were courteous, friendly, cooperative, 
and polite; 10% said they were help- 
ful, willing to listen, and gave good 
advice; 15% said they were good, 
prompt, efficient, and gave accurate 
service; 11% said it was easy to get 
a loan from them and that they tried 
to be fair; 12% liked the conven- 
ience; and 138% generally liked their 
bank and had no complaints. None of 
them commented upon the high in- 
terest rates we pay on savings. 

“When asked to complete the state- 
ment, ‘If I were opening a savings 
account .. .’, 27% added, ‘I would 
go to a bank’ and 17% added, ‘I 
would go where they pay the most 
interest.’ 

“These answers, in my opinion, are 


important because they indicate ‘hat 
savers give important weight to ‘ac. 
tors other than the rate of retuin,” 

President Bimson pointed out ‘hat 
the bank’s “appeal is to the savings 
deposit customer, as distinguished 
from the investor, because thai. is 
what a person maintaining his say- 
ings at a savings and loan institution 
or credit union actually is. This fact, 
however, has become somewhat be- 
clouded by the emphasis being placed 
upon high interest rates, Governnient 
insurance, and availability of funds, 
in much of their advertising.” 

He said that “on careful analysis 
of the available statistics, that banks 
are not keeping pace with other in- 
stitutions where people can save. We 
point the finger at other financial in- 
stitutions saying they have many 
advantages over us in the way of tax 
benefits, higher permissive interest 
rates, less regulation, lower capital 
requirement, and any other rea- 
sons why their growth is greater 
than ours. 

“All of these things may be true, 
and it is to be hoped that some of the 
grosser inequities will be corrected 
in time, but in a broad sense are we 
not begging the question? Are we 
not rationalizing our own position? 
At best we are tending to a negative 
approach. Let us forget what others 
can do and concentrate on what we 
can do. There are—and always will 
be—many places where people can 
save. There always will be competi- 
tion for the individual savings dol- 
lar, and it is proper that this is true. 

“We might just as well face this 
fact and get in and start pitching.” 


Fundamental Issues Facing 


Banks In Savings Business 


An analysis of “Fundamental Is- 
sues Confronting Banks in the Sav- 
ing Business” by five bankers was 
characterized by agreement as to the 
importance of thrift promotion and 
some disagreement as to how it 
should be achieved. 

William A. Lyon, president, Dry 
Dock Savings Bank, New York, sug- 
gested two principles as guides to a 
suitable national savings policy. In- 
stitutions doing roughly the same 
sort of job should have roughly the 
same set of powers in the savings 
part of their business, and there 
should be less reliance on officially 
imposed or self-imposed restrictions 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP YOUR 
SECURITIES WITH HANOVER 


a Hanover correspondent, you enjoy these safekeeping benefits: 
Proximity to major securities markets. 

Savings in postage and insurance charges. 

Portfolio review. 

Elimination of auditing details. 

Coupons clipped and maturities followed for you by Hanover. 


Protection for your securities by the same measures and 
controls that safeguard our own. 


Isn’t this the practical kind of correspondent service you've been 
looking for? 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions + Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


on rates of interest paid depositors. 
The laws and practices in the field of 
cash savings, he said, are a hodge- 
podge which resulted from evolution 
rather than planning. Illogicalities 
can be removed and the economy 
strengthened “if we expect and re- 
quire institutions handling savings 
to conform to pretty generally the 
same rules in seeking to attract sav- 
ings.” Commercial banks’ savings 
departments should be segregated 
from other departments and run as 
savings banks are run. 

Mr. Lyon described interest rate 
ceilings as “antimaverick devices” 
which most of the banking industry 
does not need. 

Dr. E. Sherman Adams, vice-pres- 
ident, The First National City Bank 
of New York, said that a massive 
movement of families into the upper- 
middle-class-income bracket—$7,500 
and over—“will generate an unprece- 
dented volume of investment sav- 
ings” in the next decade. New types 
of savings contracts, he said, may 
prove to be the key to solving the 
problem of interest rate differen- 
tials. “I believe that with proper 
asset management they (commercial 
banks) could afford to pay a higher 
rate on real investment savings 


alone, especially if their savings de- 
partments were accorded tax treat- 
ment comparable with that accorded 
mutual institutions. So perhaps we 
should be thinking in terms of new 
types of savings contracts which 
could be exempted from the 3% ceil- 
ing without disturbing the present 
ceiling on purpose savings deposits.” 
Karl Hinke, senior vice-president, 
The Marine Trust Company of West- 
ern New York, Buffalo, said the en- 
couragement of thrift should be the 
function of savings institutions of all 
types. Commercial banks will, of ne- 
cessity, become more aggressive in 
soliciting savings deposits in order to 
have loanable funds. The pressure on 
demand deposits shows no sign of 
diminishing, and commercial banks 
will have to meet very large require- 
ments for credit in the term, per- 
sonal, and home mortgage fields. 
The fullest encouragement of 
thrift also was urged by Walter R. 
Williams, Jr., president, Union Dime 
Savings Bank, New York, who said 
that banks are best equipped for the 
task. It’s a full-time job—in good 
times and bad—always geared to the 
particular needs of the area. “We 
can talk all day about the causes of 
our balance of payments and gold 
outflow problems, but in the final 


‘analysis we must place ‘lack of con- 


fidence’ at or near the top of the 
list.” With respect to low-balance 
accounts of “people who need our 
service the most,” means must be 
found to permit these loss accounts 
to at least carry themselves. Al] 
banks in the savings business, he 
said, should be authorized to offer 
consumer credit. 

Walter M. Willy, president, Secu- 
rity Bank, Madison, S. Dak., said 
that some country banks have neg- 
lected the opportunity to increase de- 
posits. Less than 4,000 country banks 
with total assets of $10,000,000 or 
under have savings accounts which 
equal 30% of their total deposits. In 
some 1,200 country banks, savings 
deposits represent 10% or less of to- 
tal deposits. Mr. Willy suggested 
seven steps which smaller banks 
should take to increase savings ac- 
counts, including aggressive sales- 
manship and management leadership 
in savings promotion. He said he 
does not believe a small bank should 
try to maintain a separate savings 
department, with special equipment 
and independent personnel. 

Mr. Freeman, who is president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
moderated the panel. 

Round Table Talk-Sessions and a 
Question-and-Answer Clinic on Wed- 
nesday concluded the conference. 


Projected Growth of Savings Deposits in Commercial Banks and Share 


Billions 


Accounts in S & L Associations 


$200/ 


100 


Source: Address by Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr. 
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FEDERAL 


DIRECTORS 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


HOWARD S. BUNN 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
Union Carbide Corporation 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


RICHARD B. EVANS 

President 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Emory S. LAND 
Vice Admiral 
United States Navy (Retired) 


LEwis A. LAPHAM 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
Bankers Trust Company 


NATHAN MOBLEY 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


GEORGE S. MOORE 

President 

The First National City Bank 
of New York 


EDMOND J. MORAN 

President 

Moran Towing & Transportation 
Co., Inc. 


RICHARD D. NELSON 

Executive Vice President and 
Secretary 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


JUNIUsS L. POWELL 


DONALD J. RUSSELL 
President 
Southern Pacific Company 


FREDERICK A.O. SCHWARZ 
Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


BERNARD M. SHANLEY 
Shanley & Fisher 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE, JR. 
White, Weld & Co. 
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December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 
All Other Bonds 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 


Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 


Stock of Great Northern Insurance Company . 


Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company . 
Cash 

Premiums not over 90 daysdue . 

Other Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


. $ 58,451,886 
42,502,617 
5,409,497 
73,189,571 
15,960,874 
5,121,371 
4,923,051 
10,006,624 
4,786,781 
4,710,369 


AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums . 

Outstanding Losses and Claims 

Dividends Payable 

Taxes and Expenses . 

Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Unrealized Appreciation of Investments 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . 


$ 47,395,168 
- 36,706,866 
1,748,353 
- 6,099,353 
4,412,719 
6,054,825 


. 102,417,284 


13,986,828 
57,995,451 
50,663,078 


. 122,645,357 
. $225,062,641 


Investments valued at $7,666,783 are deposited with government authorities and trustee 


as required by law. 


1g CHUBB & SON INC., Manager 
j 90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


rm Ocean and Inland Marine 


Transportation * Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety » Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Excerpts from the National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Where It Was Shown That— 


Instalment Credit Is Changing 


Change with it, bankers were told by leaders addressing 
the A.B.A.’s National Instalment Credit Conference held 


in March in Chicago. 


Congress is being told that banks are being government- 
subsidized. Quite the opposite is true, and the conference 
was told why and what to do about the misinformation. 


industrial to a technical, skilled 
society, added to current condi- 
tions, carries great implications. 


Tin amazing transition from an 


Frey discusses 
Bankruptcy increases: 

“The ... public is paying obli- 
gations, conserving disposable in- 
come, and .. . obtaining new types 
of stable employment. ... Every 
banker should recognize the new 
frontier in instalment credit. 

“The increase in personal bank- 
ruptcies is sobering. It is estimated 
that there will be 125,000 cases in 
1961. 

“Most disturbing is the fact that 
personal bankruptcies are being rec- 
ommended and encouraged in certain 
areas and by certain groups and indi- 
viduals, including attorneys... . 
This is a serious condition . . . that 
could undermine the entire credit 
structure of our country if permitted 
to continue. 

“We should extend consumer credit 
on the basis that we can always as- 
sist the borrower ... by refinanc- 
ing his debt or extending certain 
payments. If every lender . . . ad- 
hered to this principle, we would go 
a long way toward controlling the 
problems of personal bankruptcies. 

“We must have a knowledge of 
our respective communities ... of 
which companies and _ businesses 
maintain steady, stable employment 
. . . how to evaluate new products, 
their markets, price stability ... 
the many types of instalment credit 
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and their loss ratio experience . 
how to establish new types of financ- 
ing programs with adequate safe- 
guards .. 


How to create more 
instalment credit funds 


“The tremendous availability and 
use of consumer credit have accen- 
tuated the velocity of deposit turn- 
over. 

“Concentrate on: 

(1) ... the profit margin... 
for time and savings deposits ... 

(2) ... every possible source of 
commercial deposits .. . 

(3) . .. shortest possible maturi- 
ties in every type of consumer credit 


bank . .: . 

(5) . .. constant education in so- 
cial and economic values of instal- 
ment credit . . .’—EDWARD J. FREY, 
president, Union Bank and Trust 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
chairman of the A.B.A. Instalment 
Credit Committee. 


. Savings deposits in your 


Fleming denies 
“banks are subsidized” 


A report entitled “Subsidy and 
Subsidylike Programs of the U.S, 
Government,” prepared for the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress 
last year contains a section called 
“Benefits to Banks” which clearly 
states that banks “have been recipi- 
ents of benefits from the Federal 
Government which may be inter- 
preted in the nature of subsidies.” 
Sam M. Fleming quoted this report 
at length to the conference. 


Bankers must refute 
this falsehood 


“Tf we believe in our system, then 
we must take every opportunity to 
argue its merits before the public, 
said Mr. Fleming. 

“The excess of expenses over earn- 
ings with respect to our [bank] 
business with the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to more than $5,000,- 
000 [in 1958]. 

“Is this a subsidy? Clearly it is— 
but the banks are the givers rather 
than the receivers.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Louis J. Asterita and the late Walter B. French were both honored 
for leadership in the constructive growth of consumer instalment 
credit by the National Committee for the 50th Anniversary of Con- 


sumer Credit in Commercial Banks. 


Mr. Asterita is, of course, deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association in charge of its Instalment Credit Committee and has been 
a member of the A.B.A. staff in New York for 17 years. 

Mr. French, at the time of his death last month, was senior deputy 
manager in charge of Credit Policy and Small Business Credit Com- 
mittees, had served in banks for 24 years and on the A.B.A. staff for 21. 


BANKING 


Which is the leading 
wi general-cargo port 
| \ the Pacific Coast? 


The Port of San Francisco. In 
1960 it handled over 5.5 million 
tons of everything from peanuts 
to elephants—more tonnage (and 
value) of general cargo than any 
other port on the Pacific Coast. 
Equally as global in character 
is Crocker-Anglo National Bank. 


oa For 90 years Crocker-Anglo has 
Us smoothed the flow of business 
ei around the world for its custom- 
oint ers and correspondents. As an 
Tess example, take transmitting funds 
lled to foreign lands. For fast, de- 
arly pendable delivery, banks can ar- 
sipi- : range to issue their own drafts 
eral drawn directly on any of our 
ter- correspondent banks around the 
ies.” globe. 

port If your bank is looking for a 


banker’s bank central to Califor- 
nia and central to the West Coast, 
focus on Crocker-Anglo for out- - 
standing service. 
Write, wire or phone our 
Administrative Headquarters at 
1 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
then cisco 20. 
You’ll like Crocker-Anglo’s 
blic close relationship — with world 
: markets, with bankers, with you. 


arn- 


x] “3 4 NOW MORE THAN 90 OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA 
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Cabjornias Oldest Mational Bank 
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Reserve requirements 
cut bank profits 


“Legal reserve requirements are 
an instrument of monetary policy— 
raised or lowered—without regard 
for the convenience or profit of banks 
and solely with a view to influencing 
the economy in accordance with a 
counter-cyclical monetary policy. 

“The writers of the report did not 
point out that when reserve require- 
ments are increased, earning assets 
are reduced. 


“Mentioned in the report: ‘mem- 
ber banks receive an assured income 
of 6% on... Federal Reserve 
stock.’ 

“The real beneficiary of the earn- 
ings of the System has been the U.S. 
Treasury which between 1914 and 
1959 was paid about $4.6-billion as 
interest on Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation. During the same period, 
commercial banks, the original and 
only stockholders, were paid less 
than 10% of that amount on their 
investment. In ... 1959 the U.S. 


Treasury received $915,000,000 while 


No 
wonder 
banks 
bank their 
time 
on 


TIME RECORDERS 


Lathem Time Recorders are practically tailor-made for modern 
banking. Your special requirements are carefully considered in 


their designing. 


For PayroLt TiME: The Lathem 4000 series for smaller payrolls, 
the fully automatic 8800 for larger. 

For SAFE Deposit REcorDs: There’s a Lathem that prints month, 
date, hour, minute and year on practically any entry card. 

For ParKiING Lots: Lathem’s Car-Check is designed specifically 
for recording on small ticket stubs. 

For VALIDATING REcorDs: Lathem has the time stamp, dater 
or numberer . . . with die plates for whatever wording you require. 
Design of Lathem Time Recorders is modern and functional. 
And in price, less than the cost of a standard typewriter. Use the 
handy coupon today for full details including costs. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


90 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Without obligation, rush me information and prices of Lathem 
We are interested in a machine to be used 


Time Recorders. 
for: 


NAME 


STREET. 
CITY. 
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ZONE______ STATE. 


| peacetime conditions. 


with 184%4% . 
| note 


commercial banks were receiving 
only $23,000,000 on the capital which 
they had supplied. 


Are Treasury accounts 
bank profit-makers? 


“Another allegation is ... ‘com- 
mercial banks can plan on employ- 
ment of Treasury deposits in making 
of loans. Bank earnings would be 
diminished if the Treasury made its 
calls for immediate transfer to the 
Federal Reserve banks, or if the 
Treasury required the banks to pay 
interest on these deposits.’ 

“Bank profits would be slightly af- 


| fected if the Treasury required the 


immediate transfer of these balances 
to the Federal Reserve Banks. How- 


| ever, the effect on business and com- 
| merce would be calamitous. 


“Paying the Treasury interest is 


| another consideration, but it is one 


over which we have no control. Pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits 


| was prohibited by law in 1933 be- 


cause it had been demonstrated that 
banks could not do it without ruining 


| themselves. Why should the law be 


breached in favor of a single deposi- 


| tor, even if it is as big as the Treas- 
| ury?”—Sam M. FLEMING, president, 
| Third National 
| Tenn., and A.B.A. vice-president. 


Bank, Nashville, 


| Don’t expect 


1946-50 type growth 


“We have learned that consumer 
growth at the rate of the early post- 
war period was unusual... not 
likely to be repeated under normal 
1945-50 was 
largely a catching-up period... 


| debt to disposable income was about 
| the same in 1950 as before the war 


.. . 1955 reflected an unfortunate 
combination of record auto sales and 
easing of credit terms. 


Auto credit 
not so dominant 


. auto credit is not necessar- 
ily the dominant factor in the expan- 
sion of instalment credit that it 


| seemed in the early postwar period. 


“In the period 1959-60, auto credit 


| rose slightly less than other instal- 


credit ...12% compared 
. . The average size 
declined, as manufacturers 
failed to increase prices for the first 
time and compact cars became an 
important element ...’—M. 
SZYMCZAK, member, Board of Gover- 
nors, Federal Reserve System. 
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THIS IS THE NEW ROYALTYPER, A 100% 
BETTER WAY TO DO AUTOMATIC MASS TYPING 
JOBS THAN OLD TWO-UNIT SYSTEMS. 


You claim so much. Be specific. What’s new and better about it? This: it’s single-system. 
It does its punching and its typing all with one simple standard keyboard. See the keyboard in 
the picture down there? That’s it. The Royaltyper tape is an exclusive, too. Its card width is 
designed for ease of handling and storage economy. 

Another standard feature: automatic tape reproduction, 

to permit easy revisions and updating. Is punching 

any easier than with other automatic typewriters? 

About 100% easier. Any typist can do it without special 

training. Tell how. She rolls in a piece of paper, flicks 

a switch, types the first letter, just as she’d type any 

letter. This automatically punches the tape, and the 

ee operator sees every word she 

punches. You mean there’s 

no blind punching? No blind 

punching as in outmoded 2- 

unit systems.Then the machine 


takes over—at 135 words per 
minute all day long. Number 
of copies: unlimited. If you 
ever have personalized first 
copy mass mailings to get out, 
and you're tired of paying the 
price of independent punch- 
ing or operator training... 
Where can | get literature? 
I’m going to tell you: get in 
touch with Royal McBee Corp., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Oh, yes. One more thing. | bet it costs like... 
No. Royaltyper is firmly in line with other systems. 


A PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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What; the 


purpose of a 
SCHOOL 
SAVINGS 
PROGRAM « 


TODAY’S STUDENTS ARE 
THE BUSINESS PEOPLE 
OF TOMORROW 


As adults, children who have participated 
in a School Savings Program will be familiar 
with the sponsoring financial institution. 
The habit of dealing with it will remain. 


A School Thrift Savings Program is a 
well-organized, simple, effective system. 
Service and quality are two of its prominent 
features. 


For further information, without obliga- 
tion please write to Dept. C-3 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


INCORPORATED 


Main Office: 326 South Broadway 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


HARTFORD, CONN. « BROCKTON, MASS. 


doyou need 


modern-designed 

hand and machine 
posting; savings and 
commercial passbooks 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street - Cleveland 13, Ohio 


LaSalle Gets Animated 


over Television Financing 


UINCY MAGOO, a small, lively courtly-mannered gentleman of Victorian 
grace and charm, has become one of the most unusual customers of the 
LaSalle National Bank in Chicago. 

The nearsighted Mister Magoo, who has starred in 56 theatrical cartoons 
and who has been nominated six times for Academy Awards and won two 
of them has, with the help of LaSalle National, made his debut as a television 
star with his own series. 

According to Keith Cone, vice-president of LaSalle National, who appears 
at the right side of the picture below, the bank’s aid in financing Magoo was 
the latest development in a series of moves which have taken the bank deep 
into a new financing field, that of animated cartoons for TV. He noted an 
industry report placed the total investments in 19 new animated cartoon 
programs for TV at more than $20,000,000. 


LaSalle National first entered the TV package financing field in 1954, 
Mr. Cone said, when it “approached with some hesitation” the financing of 
Championship Bowling for Peter DeMet. The bank had previously been 
associated with Mr. DeMet’s operation of his Pontiac automobile agency in 
Chicago. 

In addition to Championship Bowling, All-Star Golf, and “Mister Magoo,” 
the bank also has participated in financing a championship bridge television 
series and a national pro-football league series shown on TV after the regu- 
lar football season ends. 

“Back in 1954,” said Mr. Cone, “when we were approached on the finan- 
cing of the championship bowling series, we took into consideration the 
national popularity of bowling. Golf, football, bridge, and Mister Magoo all 
fit into this same high popularity framework.” 

Elliott W. Frank, another LaSalle vice-president, appears at the left in the 
picture above. 
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reports 
for 1960 


Sales of Union Carbide in 1960, al- 
though a record, increased only slightly 
over 1959 sales as a result of the generally 
low level of the economy during most of 
the year. Earnings, about 8 per cent below 
a year ago, were the second highest in the 
Corporation’s history. 

In view of the strong position of the 
Corporation’s products and processes in 
the faster-growing areas of the nation’s 
economy, outlays for new plants and for 
research and development are expected to 
be maintained at a high level in 1961. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL RESULTS 


1960 1959 
. .$1,548,168,000 $1,531,344,000 
Net Income $ 157,980,000 $ 171,637,000 

Per Share $5.25 $5.70 
Dividends Paid...$ 108,360,000 $ 108,345,000 

Per Share $3.60 $3.60 
Retained Earnings $ 735.114,000 $ 685,494,000 


Sales 


Current Assets...$ 688,375,000 $ 714,667,000 
Current Liabilities $ 245,927,000 $ 257,204,000 
Total Assets $1,712,938,000 $1,632,250,000 


FOR COPIES of the 1960 annual report and an 
illustrated booklet, “The Exciting Universe of 
Union Carbide,” write to Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOU ARE INVITED to visit the atomic energy ex- 
hibit in the new Union Carbide Building. Schools 
and other groups who wish to arrange to see the 
exhibit, phone LL 1-3761. 
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$219 MILLION was spent by Union Carbide 
in 1960 for construction of new facilities. 
This new installation at Torrance, California, 
is the first privately owned and operated 
liquid hydrogen plant in the country. 


52,000 INDUSTRIAL CUSTOMERS and dis- 
tributors purchased Union Carbide products 
in 1860. Industrial products include chemi- 
cals, plastics, carbon products, gases, 
metals, and nuclear products. 


WAGES AND SALARIES rose to $403 million 
in 1960. This does not include compensation 
to those at nuclear installations operated by 
Union Carbide for the Government. Total em- 
ployment at the end of the year was 73,000 


people. 


OUTLAYS FOR RESEARCH are being main- 
tained at a high level to assure growth. In 
1960, $86 million was spent for research and 
development, about $7 million more than a 
year ago. 


“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE SALES set a rec- 
ord in 1960. Other well-known Union Carbide 
consumer products are Evereapy batteries 
and flashlights, Pyrorax bottled gas; and 
“6-12” insect repellent. 


YEAR’S DIVIDENDS to stockholders amounted 
to $108 million, or $3.60 a share. A total of 
over $1.6 billion, or about 67 per cent of net 
income, has been paid during the 43 years 
of the Corporation’s existence. There are 
now 128,000 stockholders. 
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Housing and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 
acquired under a different economic 
environment and methods of financ- 
ing will necessarily perform in the 
same manner.—MR. CARROLL is as- 
sistant vice-president of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 


e 
First Operation Trade-Up 

A “trading headquarters” is to be 
set up to spur home-buying in south- 
ern New Jersey, it was announced 
by the South Jersey Mortgage Co. 


of Camden at a luncheon given by 
the company for 300 community 
leaders, real estate brokers, and 
builders. 

The plan, which will be carried 
out under the name “Operation 
Trade-Up,” has been devised to an- 
swer the need for an organization to 
promote sales of both new and ex- 
isting homes to second-time buyers, 
and to assist builders and brokers 
when they have a trade-in prospect. 

The launching of “Operation 
Trade-Up” by South Jersey Mort- 
gage Co., sets a precedent in that it 


“Are you taking full advantage 
of Commerce Trust’s 
bond department?” 


Asks Tom Cannon, Vice President. 


“We invite you to use our bond 
department services. If you're 
buying or selling government 
bonds we can affect instantane- 


“We'll be happy to appraise your 
portfolio, supply information on 
current interest rates, act as a 
listening post for your bank.” 


ous execution of your orders be- 
cause of our direct line to New 


“Safe keeping service is popular 
too. We will collect your coupons 
and credit the interest to your 


account.” 


“Put our expert bond department 
to the test and let us show you 
the other services we perform for 
1500 correspondents across the 
nation.” 


@©mmerce Trust Gmpany 


10th and Walnut 


Kansas City, Mo 


coer 


is believed to be the first time a 
mortgage company has introduced a 
trade-in program on such a scale, 

The need for a “trading head- 
quarters” was outlined by South 
Jersey FHA Director Michae! Al. 
bert when he stated in recent news- 
paper articles that he envisioned 
the establishment of an organiza- 
tion which would be “financially 
able to accept trade-ins on a giant 
scale.” 


CIT Entering Shell Homes 


Financing Nationwide 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. Credit Corpo- 
ration, the nation’s largest inde- 
pendent sales finance company, an- 
nounced recently that it is entering 
the shell homes financing field on a 
nationwide basis to “broaden its 
services to the American consumer.” 

Instalment financing facilities 
will be made available to independ- 
ent lumber dealers and contractors 
active in the fast-growing shell 
homes market and to franchised dis- 
tributors of major building material 
firms, said president Alan G. Rude 
of Universal C.I.T. 

The program “is designed to serve 
the huge market of would-be home- 
buyers who ordinarily do not have 
access to traditional mortgage fi- 
nancing,” Mr. Rude said. “It per- 
mits the buyer to finance the ‘shell’ 
or basic  structure—foundation, 
roof, and exterior walls—before his 
home is completed,” he added. 

Under the C.I.T. plan the local 
dealer or contractor erects the 
“shell” and receives full payment in 
cash from the finance company. The 
buyer then makes monthly payments 
to C.I.T. over a period of up to 10 
years. The lot on which the house is 
to be built can serve as the down- 
payment. 


Delinquencies Rise 

WHILE sstill extremely low by 
historical standards and past credit 
experience, mortgage loan delin- 
quencies over the country rose to 
2.81% on December 31, 1960, as 
compared to 2.34% a year earlier, 
highest since the 2.53% reported for 
1953, according to the national 
mortgage delinquency survey com- 
piled by the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 

Mortgage delinquencies on De- 
cember 31 last year were 77,106 as 
against 63,268 in 1959. 
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we’ use the fastest means of transportation to give our 
correspondents the benefit of the quickest availability of funds. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 


April 1961 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, HONG KONG 


If you do business 


world-wide... call on 
the international bank 


The Hongkong Bank, with its subsidiaries, has 
111 branches in Europe, Asia Minor, Asia, Africa 
and America. Together with the Bank’s corre- 
spondents in Australia and South America, 


complete domestic and international banking 
facilities are offered throughout the world. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 Sutter Street 

LOS ANGELES: 212 West Seventh Street 
NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street 

Total Assets More than $1,120,000,000 


OUR NINETY-SEVENTH YEAR IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING 


| 


New Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


There is no information desk, but 
in the entrance hall hangs a bu'letin 
board which reports what customers 
have to sell, trade, or want to buy, 
The board has served to find an old 
dinner bell and antique brass wal] 
lamps; it has also disposed of live. 
stock and real estate. Inside the bank, 
on a cherry table, are all the facts 
and figures you’ll need if you are 


| waiting to finance an automobile. 


Cashed checks are sorted by Ann 


| Day and Hazel Westfall into cigar 


boxes behind the copper grill work. 
On a walnut reading table are bulle- 
tins about Piper planes—airplane 
loans are the bank’s specialty, despite 
the antiques and the cigar boxes. 
The bank doesn’t keep regular 
hours, but its door is open to custom- 
ers as long as either of the officers igs 
present, which is usually from 8 A.M. 


| to 5 P.M. It has cashed checks at 


8:10 in the morning, taken deposits 
at 4:40 in the afternoon, and on a re- 
cent Saturday closed a loan just after 
5 o’clock. It has no service charges, 
and doesn’t charge for cashing its 
customers’ checks or transferring 
their funds. 

Advertising is entirely by personal 
contact. The bank has never used a 


| newspaper or radio ad, but depends 


on the service it gives the customers. 

The bank was organized by J. S. 
Lamp, president, and the writer. Both 
of us live on farms, Mr. Lamp on an 
Ohio River bottom farm, while I’m 
back in the hills. Our farming experi- 
ence has been gained through years 


| of earning a living from the land. 


The two officers take turns in the 
bank—when one is “‘in,” the other is 


| “out” visiting the people in the area: 


The board of directors represents the 


| three counties served. All nine have a 
| wide acquaintance and all are adver- 


tising the bank. This year each direc- 
tor has a business quota. 

What was the biggest surprise the 
organizers of the Tri County had in 
starting the new bank? Well, it was 
the countless number of field men 
from the big city banks and the sales- 
men. For the first three months they 
outnumbered the customers! 

Just as emphatic was their appre- 


| ciation for the help they received 


from the offices of the Ohio superin- 
tendent of banks and the FDIC in 
Columbus, and from fellow bankers. 
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Checking accounts are currently growing faster 
than population . . . and within ten years it is 
estimated check volume will double. 


Anticipating this natural evolution, Bergstrom has 
planned ahead for future demands by banking and 
business. As manufacturers we are acquiring new 
technical skills through continuing research that 
enable us to produce a better product. 


Based on their performance, Bergstrom safety 
papers have earned recognition by leading banks 
and check manufacturers. Bergstrom check papers 
have the right kind of surface for writing and 
printing . . . strength .. . pleasing colors — and 
they are safe. 


Samples from your paper merchant or wire... 


BERGSTROM PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


April 1961 
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banking IS 


MERI 


PPRAISAL 


Home Office: 525 


d 1896 


Establist 


Largest AppraisalzAutt 


evaluation 


Successful banking, invariably, involves the 
accumulation of facts, their evaluation, and an 
interpretation of them which, necessarily, 
reflects the experience, knowledge, and skill 

of the individual banker. This is true, 

whether you ponder a short-term character loan 
to an individual, the profitable direction of a 
trust, or the financing of a corporation. 


It is also a fair statement of the processes 

that a professional appraisal service follows, 

in providing you with the initial facts on 

which to base your decision. For whatever 
purpose—financing, merger, purchase, 

sale, insurance, property records, taxes— 

these professional procedures are available, 

in your behalf and, upon your recommendation, 
on behalf of your customers, from 

American Appraisal. 


* Atlanta Jacksonville 

Kansas City 

C SAN Los Angeles 
A. New Orleans 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 


MPANY. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada 


people in the know say... 


“BEST BANKITy 
BANK BANK 
IN ARIZONA!” 


NATIONAL 
BAW K oF arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


67 OFFICES STATEWIDE 


4 


and control your business 
with the American 71 heavy 
duty electric perforator 


Nobody can rub out or smudge a hole. 
And that is why many firms today use 
American perforators to prevent fraud 
and tighten control of operations. The 
American 71 unalterably cancels, re- 
ceipts, voids, validates or otherwise 
marks paper through many copies. It 
also permanently numbers, dates or codes 
labels, wrappers, coupons, containers— 
made of paper, paperboard, pliofilm, 
parchment, etc. It handles up to 1,900 
items per minute with a number range 
from 1 to 999,999. Choice of automatic 
paper trip, gearomatic or foot pedal 
operation. Built for tremendous volume 
and long life, the 71 is one of a complete 
line of American perforators famous 
since 1910. Write American Perforator 
Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 
700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST BANK 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manufacturing Corporation 


People and 


Automation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 
for instance, to reconcile the largest 
accounts in town. Today we lose that 


| business because we can’t handle the 


activity. 

Our retail business will continue 
to grow. We’ll process receivables 
from department stores, telephone 
company, light company, and other 


| businesses with regular and heavy 
| activity. We’ll be able to do this be- 


cause the low cost per transaction 
will make it economical for the bank 
and its customers. 

For professional people, small 
business and medium-sized business, 
some automated banks are now fur- 
nishing complete bookkeeping serv- 
ice. The bank prepares their balance 
sheets, profit and loss statements, in- 
come tax returns, etc. 

Some day we'll have a new service 
for farmer customers: land utili- 
zation. It will give an accurate pro- 
jection of his prospects prior to 
planting. We'll take into account 
everything that can affect productiv- 
ity and cost of production on a given 
piece of land. Then we'll calculate the 
best possible combination of planting 
to utilize the land. 

The input to this automation prob- 
lem includes such things as averages 
of weather; soil fertility ; costs of la- 
bor, insurance, fertilizer, fencing, 
pest control, seed, equipment; even 
Federal restrictions on planting. 


Other Aspects 


i some towns, simply having a 
computer or any of the equipment 
will not automatically bestow a com- 
petitive advantage. The competitors 
will have one, too. The determining 
factor will be the efficiency with 
which it is operated. 

Banks which insist on doing busi- 
ness in the same old way will soon 
fall behind because they will not be 
Squeezing the maximum out of their 
equipment at minimum expense. 


News About 
Banks 


On-Line Savings Processing 


What is said to be the first fully 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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OUR MODULAR DESIGN CONCEPT MAKES IT POSSIBLE . 


custom design your counters 
for the cost of stock components 


Without question. the best counter equipment installation for you, is one that’s tailored expressly to your 
traffic patterns, inethods and procedures. Such custom-designing can be prohibitively costly but it need 
not be, for you can realize the same benefits and advantages by assembling our counter equipment 
components exactly to fit your requirements. {| The Diebold and Herring-Hall-Marvin line of counter 
equipment components is so extensive and comprehensive that there’s virtually no application problem 
that cannot be solved to your complete satisfaction with components assembled to match your require- 
ments. { In addition, our design department is at all times ready to consult with you and your architects 
on the most efficient ways you can use components in your operations. You’re invited to make use of 
these advisory design capabilities at any time without obligation. For complete information without 
obligation, use the coupon below. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED Dept. B- 24 

Canton 2, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on your 
modular bank counter equipment. 


O'R PO TE 


DIEBOLD OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
In Canada 
: AHERN SAFE COMPANY MONTREAL 


HERRING: HALL: MARVIN 


SAFE COMPANY 


A Division of Diebold, !ncorporated 


DI-1320 
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Gateway to Canada 
...and the Midwest 


Manufacturers Bank in Detroit—the Central City on 
the Seaway—is the financial gateway to the Midwest 
and Canada. Our officers in both the International 
Banking Department and Correspondent Banking 
Division have broad experience in all phases of bank- 
ing—local, national and international. Wherever your 
business reaches, you can depend on the informed 


cooperation of Manufacturers Bank. 


Cable Address: MANUBANK 


MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 


| automatic on-line data processing 


system for savings banks, built for 
The Howard Savings Institution of 
Newark, N.J., was demonstrated at 


the Boston conference on operations, 
| audit and contro! of the National 


Association of Mutual Savings 


| Banks. Seconds after a passbook had 
| been inserted into a teller-register 


the requested transaction was com- 
pleted, recorded in the book, and the 


| account brought up to date, with in- 
| formation stored at Howard’s data 
| processing center in Newark. Called 


“telefile,’ the system was designed 


| and made by Teleregister Corpora- 
| tion, Stamford, Conn. 


Data Center 
Michigan National Bank has an 


| electronic bookkeeping system at its 
| data processing center in Lansing. 


Customers in eight Michigan cities 


| will benefit as each office sends 


checks, deposit tickets, loan coupons 


and other paper to the center by 
courier car at the close of the day’s 


business. Michigan National has 
been processing savings accounts 
and mortgage coupons in the system 


| for some time, said President How- 
ard J. Stoddard. 


|New NABAC Manual 


NABAC, The _ Association for 
Bank Audit, Control and Operation, 


| has published a manual covering ap- 
| plication of signature look-up sys- 
| tems to savings department opera- 


tions. It reviews possible solutions to 

the problem facing bankers in their 

search for more suitable systems. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


The Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston, has new machines for scrambling 
signatures; they can’t be copied or read 
by people, only by the viewer at teller 
windows. Pictured are Mrs. Evelyn For- 
sythe, new accounts clerk, and D. Clin- 
ton Cave, vice-president and treasurer 
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Their knowledge of A-BD-PR can help 
your bank's OT owth. The experience of our Harris 


specialists in advertising, business development, and public 


relations can be a valuable addition to your sales effort. This 


is one way we help correspondents. How can we help you? 


HARRIS BANK & 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907— Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ” 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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NO. 96582 
WORK FOR 
YOUR 
BANK 
RECENTLY ? 


CENTRAL BONDING OFFICES: 
3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


His job: Vice President and Cashier 
of a bank in Southern California. 
Married, father of three, a spotless 
banking record for 20 years. During 
last five years of his employment he 
embezzled $680,000 from 23 deposit 
accounts. Now serving jail sentence. 


Unfortunately, the bank had failed to insure 
itself adequately against such a catastrophe. 
By not carrying Sufficient insurance, the bank, 
even with a $300,000 Blanket Bond, found 
itself liable for an additional $380,000. 


Good reason why many banks augment their 
Blanket Bond with The Fund’s Excess Fidelity 
Insurance (Form 28). It provides protection, 
in multiples of one million dollars, over and 
above an underlying amount, including cov- 
erage for an embezzlement concealed over 
a period of years. 


Are your bank’s resources well protected? 
Contact The Fund representative in your area 
for a professional opinion backed by The Fund 
of Experience. 


FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


| New System Speeds Billing 


The Philadelphia National Bink, 
with the aid of a new posting system 
(NCR) -and_ diazo reproduction 
equipment (Bruning), elimi- 
nated separately maintained interest 
records and manual billing to cus- 
tomers. A single translucent ledger 
sheet from which copies can be made 
replaces the old ledger and interest 
card. The interest computation card 
has been discarded, too, since inter- 
est is recorded by the posting ma- 
chine. Billing invoices are made by 
running the up-dated ledger sheet 
through the copying equipment. The 
copy goes to the borrower. 


| Electronic Operations Center 


Valley National Bank’s “automa- 
tion” building is complete and some 
equipment has been moved in. By 
midyear three separate installations 
will be ready: machines (IBM) to 
handle accounting procedures for 
personal and corporate trusts and 
mortgage loans; ITT components for 
check processing; GE computer for 
deposit accounting. Full potential of 
the computer will be developed dur- 
ing 1962. 


In Minneapolis 


Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis plans to install a new 
million-dollar electronic data process- 
ing system (GE) that will ultimately 
handle all accounting. 


In Houston 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston, 
announces a contract for a computer 
system (IBM) to be operative about 
mid-1962. 


NABAC Data Processing 
Seminar in Chicago 


The first electronic data processing 
seminar “for bankers by bankers” is 
announced by NABAC. This program 
of the Association’s Research Insti- 
tute is schedule for Chicago, June 12- 
15. It’s “designed to give bankers who 
are accepted the qualifications to con- 
duct their own feasibility studies and 
supervise the installation of systems 
suitable to solving their individual 
electronic data processing problems.” 
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If you have a square-peg-round-hole 
customer problem, call HELLER 


Every so often a potentially sound customer may make 
a loan request that just does not agree with your policy, 
or may not fit in because of your commitments... any 
more than a square peg will fit a round hole. 

There’s no need to lose the customer. Chances are, 
some form of Heller financing will meet his requirements 
exactly. Meanwhile you may keep him as a depositor, 
and when he has outgrown Heller services he is returned 


Over one billion dollars 


annually for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 ¢ 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 


Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk St., Boston 9 


April 1961 


to you, stronger and better. 

Possibly the situation requires special financing, as, 
keeping a business solvent in settling an estate, or per- 
haps a merger or acquisition is involved, where special 
financing is required. 

Let Heller help you make friends and hold customers! 
Mail the coupon for your complimentary copy of the 
brochures that explain how. 


Walter E. Heller & Company, Dept. B-4 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Iil. 

Please send me, at no obligation: 

DO “Heller and Its Relationship with Banks’’ 


O “Financing Business Action Under 
Today’s Conditions” 
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Designed for compactness, 

speed, control and economy... 
NATIONAL’S NEW 51EL 
TELLER’S MACHINE 

enables all banks to speed their 
operations at the teller’s, window. 


Teller’s cash-in and cash-out totals 
facilitate daily final balancing 


Deposit item counter 
enforces accountability 
to proof department 


Sequence-control 

insures identical validation of 
deposit slip and depositor’s receipt 
Automatically printed 

consecutive number 

facilitates audit 


Lock-protected date 
for better control 


Machine lock 
individualizes teller responsibility 


Continuous journal 
provides record of daily activity 


Simplified form insertion 
provides easy alignment 
for fast service 
Accumulated totals 


and machine features lock-protected 
to insure control 


Your nearby National representative will appreciate the opportunity 
to discuss the many advantages of mechanized teller control with you. 
Call him NOW...it could be one of your most opportune calls TODAY! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Government and Bank Mergers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


Banking officials recognize that 
banking is, in various respects, un- 
like other economic activity and for 
this reason the Congress, in the 1960 
law, did not give the Justice Depart- 
ment the final word in bank mergers. 
That rests with the appropriate 
bank supervisory agency. Even 
though the Justice Department’s re- 
port on the competitive effects is 
strongly adverse in any given case, 
its views may be overridden. 


Future Actions 

Although Justice has threatened 
or taken court action in only a few 
cases, there is considerable reason to 
suppose that the department will be 
more vigorous in applying the anti- 
trust laws to banking henceforth. 
Officials there consider that the 1960 
act gave to the factor of competition 
more emphasis than was previously 
given. They contend that the act was 
passed to check the large number of 
bank mergers so as to give compe- 
tition greater weight and that the 
legislation has not had its intended 
effect. In their view, the 1960 act has 
had relatively insignificant, and per- 
haps no effect, on bank mergers. 


Some Selectivity 


From this it does not follow that 
Justice will take to court every mer- 


El 


“Our house number matches our license | 
number and we want that same electronic | 


code number on our account here!” 


April 1961 


ger on the competitive effects of 
which it has made a strongly adverse 
report to the approving banking 
agency. It is not contemplating a 
wholesale war on bank mergers. In- 
stead, it will be very selective in any 
bank prosecutions it brings under 
the Sherman and Clayton acts. 

A consideration the Department 
regards as most important in bank 
merger cases is the effect on small 
business capital needs. In a 1-bank 
community, e.g., the small business 


BAD 
ACCOUNTS 


has no choice of lenders. Hence, it is 
held, there is a “competition” effect 
that extends far beyond banking it- 
self. 


Necessary Growth 

Bankers report that there is a 
need for larger loan limits to keep up 
with the growing size of corporation 
borrowers. The biggest borrower, 
GMAC, it is said, has to borrow from 
450 banks as well as from the com- 
mercial paper market. 

This argument for bigger banks 
does not impress Justice antitrust- 
ers. “Should all 450 banks merge to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 


watch for 
these nine 
danger 
signals: 


ae Payment terms fail for no 
valid reason. 


we Denial of responsibility. 
Customer “‘skips”’ town. 


ey Repeated unreasonable 
complaints. 


Unauthorized transfer or 
disposal of goods delivered 
on a conditional sales 
contract. 


Obvious case of financial 
irresponsibility. 


Eiiistory, of repeated delin- 

quencies with frequent 
change of address or of 
occupation. 


©) Delinquency co-exists with 
serious marital difficulties. 


© Delinquent debtor doesn’t 
answer mail or phone. 


All of these signals are described in detail in “The Creditors Collection 
Guide’’, published by the American Collectors Association. For your 
free copy of this handy 24-page guide, call your local ACA office listed 


under “Collection Agencies” 
to the address below. 


AMERICAN 


in the Yellow Pages, or write pa 


COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, inc. 
5011 Ewing Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
An International Association of Collection Specialists 
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THE NEW PHOTOSTAT 10-14 


Operated from a master-mind control panel, the new PHOTOSTAT 10.14 Photocopier performs 
all copying jobs with amazing speed, ease and economy. Delivers quality copies and volume pro- 
duction...reduces and enlarges. No other machine—regardless of claims—can match the mul- 
tiple copying jobs turned out by this new photocopier! 


@ Secure quick copies of incoming correspondence for, @ Make enlarged copies from microfilm with optional 
multiple distribution. PHOTOSTAT Microfilm Enlarger. 


@ Obtain full-tone prints inexpensively from film negatives. @ Copy instantly floor plans of plant and office layouts. 


PHOTOSTAT the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—MICROFILM + OFFSET « PHOTOCOPY e« COPIER 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK, A SUBSIDIARY OF [tek CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133) 
meet GMAC’s needs?” they ask, cit- 
ing as counter-argument the court’s 
adverse ruling in the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown steel merger move. In 
the Justice Department any merger 
of two competing banks is regarded 
as lessening competition, hence re- 
straining trade. 


Banking Is Different 


The difference between banking 
and business was recognized by the 
Congress last year. In the floor de- 
bate on the bill Senator Fulbright ex- 
plained: “It is this distinction be- 
tween banking and other businesses 
which justifies different treatment 
for bank mergers and other mergers. 
It is this distinction that led the 
Senate to reject the flat prohibition 
of the Clayton act test which applies 
to other mergers.” 

At the time Senator Bennett 
brought out that the responsible 
banking agency should take into con- 
sideration all the competiticn to be 
faced by merging banks, not only 
from other banks, but also from oth- 
er lending institutions. .. 


“Bigness” Isn‘t Bad 

According to Attorney General 
Kennedy, the Department is not op- 
posed to bigness or growth of a firm 
per se: “However, when growth oc- 
curs by acquisition of competition 
and the result is an immense con- 
centration of power, then the Fed- 
eral Government must and will act.” 

The pending court cases are a test 
of what tests are to be applied in 
evaluating competition in banking. 


“You people have made a mistake— 
I think!” 
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THE NEW PIRST EDITION 
RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


Now 


AMERICA'S NO.1 BANK DIRECTORY NOW COMPLETELY 
UP TO DATE...READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Set in easy-to-read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 


easy comparison of statements RAND MCNALLY 


PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1872 
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One of the 
biggest 


in Japan 


THE 


SANWA BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 
186 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
LONDON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO TAIPEI 


EASTER SEALS 


HELP © 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


PAINT IN OILS 
AFTER SIX WEEKS HOME STUDY 


Even if you don’t know the business end of a 
paint brush you can learn to paint in oils at 
home in_as little as six weeks with the Hartley 
Course. Tuition is as low as a night on the town 
. . . and there’s a money-back guarantee. Write 
for 2 week FREE (No obligation) trial. Hartley 
Course . . . Dept. Bl, Westport, Conn. 


Business Development 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 

of soy beans and corn, showing vari- 
ous fertilizer applications, weed con- 
trols, minimum tillage, etc. The local 
implement dealers showed the latest 
in farm machinery. Local elevators, 
fertilizer manufacturers, and the ag- 
ricultural lime and stone company 
displayed their products. Along with 
this, our local power company had a 
wonderful display of electrical heat- 
ing, power, and electronic oven and 
freezing demonstrations. The big 
feature of the day was a free beef 
barbecue, which was prepared by a 
local frozen food plant, and served 
by a local grange. Approximately 250 
farm people attended. Aside from be- 
ing a promotional program, we felt 
this was a community service. 

“On the tours of the Federal Re- 


| serve Bank of Cleveland the groups 
| are usually limited. In the past, our 


farm groups have numbered between 
20 and 25. On the trip of March 2 
there were 23 participating. We se- 


| lect these farmers through our adult 


farm programs carried out through 


| the Vocational Agriculture depart- 
| ments of our local schools. Occasion- 


ally we invite other farmers not con- 
nected with the farm programs. We 
try to arrange one trip a year. It is 
strictly for the tour of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, where a noon lunch- 
eon is served. On returning to Belle- 
vue, we stop at one of the local res- 
taurants for an informal discussion. 


Officer Specialization 


Tae Commercial National Bank in 
Nacogdoches, Tex., operates on the 
theory that success comes through 
developing the potentials at hand, 
which happen to be chiefly agricul- 
tural. During the past 15 years, the 
businesses of dairying, raising beef 
cattle, and raising broilers have 
flourished in the Nacogdoches area. 
The result is an improved economy. 

From his pivotal position as presi- 
dent of the bank, Thomas W. Baker 
recommends specialization of key 


| men in his bank, who in turn, assist 
| farmers in planning programs using 


sound management methods. For ex- 
ample, Aaron B. Cox, the executive 
vice-president, specializes in beef 
cattle. He approaches the business 
not only from the scientific point of 


| view, but from the practical point of 


view as well. He has his own ranch 


Union Bank and Savings Company’s Don 
J. Dellinger presents a trophy to James 
Haas, 4-H student owning the first-place 
milking Shorthorn cow at the county fair 


“We have had a Gilt Chain pro- 
gram for farm youth groups, but are 
switching this program to a Market 
Pig program. It works as follows: we 
buy two 8-week old feeder pigs, and 
select a 4-H member or FFA student 
to receive these pigs. In a contract he 
agrees to furnish all feed, labor, 
equipment, and management. He 
also must follow an approved plan of 
practice, which is set up with the 
help of the vocational agricultural 
teacher, and the 4-H advisers. At the 
time of marketing, he must return a 
certain sum, which is determined at 
the beginning of the contract. This 
varies from year to year. If at any 
time, due to neglect by the 4-H mem- 
ber or FFA student, a pig dies, he 
must replace it at his own expense.” 


and has made a grass-roots study 
over a long period of years. More 
than 2,500 head of cattle clear the 
local auction barns each week. 

Another example: John J. Rudi- 
sill, vice-president, specializes in 
dairying. He gained practical expe- 
rience from his own operation. He 
has worked with the Texas Farm and 
Ranch Credit School, the extension 
service, and local farm clubs dedi- 
cated to technical “know-how.” The 
dairy industry represents a major 
portion of the county’s economy. 

Commercial Bank men work with 
the farmers of the area toward an 
enlightened approach to agricultural 
progress. The bank stands ready to 
finance any project that comes 
within the framework of sound bank- 
ing. 

(In May several more merchandis- 
ing ideas will be reported, including 
statewide activities.) 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office « Broad & Chestnut Streets 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OFFICES IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 
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— COMMUNICATIONS 


At times we are prone to say that 
communications are lacking, when 
what we really mean is that they 
are lacking in effectiveness. They 
may, in fact, be voluminous, but if 
they are directed to an audience 
that is not receptive they pack no 
punch...create no impact. In other 
words, communications are often 
just so much verbiage if they are 
poorly timed. 


In mass communications such as ~ 
advertising, impact is felt only by 
a few people at a time. Therefore, 
awakened interest is gradual ...and 
thus we justify repetition. Now, 
on rare occasions we find that this 
awakened interest is caused by a 
set of circumstances not in any 
way related to the communications 
themselves, and when this occurs 
we sometimes make the mistake 
of assuming that at long last we 
are “getting through,” whereas 
something else has done the job 
for us. 


A case in point is the influence of 
the MICR program in awakening 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


the interest of bankers in mount- 
ing check expense and in stimulat- 
ing them to seek ways and means 
of holding it down. We had nothing 
to do with the invention of the 
MICR system, and yet in a few 
short years it has given terrific im- 
petus to the cost recovery program 
which we have been advocating 
for twenty-five years, with some- 
what more than moderate success. 
Needless to say, we welcome this 
extra push because it confirms the 
soundness of our sales objectives 
and accelerates acceptance of the 
program among the banks of the 
country. 


So our much-repeated statement 
—‘The checks you sell cost you 
nothing’ —now takes on added 
significance because the MICR 

rogram has made it brilliantly 

lain that this is the one and only 
way to hold net check expense to 
a minimum. We have been saying 
this for many years. Each year we 
say it with more confidence. Will 
this be the year we prove it to you? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


Share Alike... 


In most real estate transac- 
tions it is necessary to split 
up annual payments such as 
taxes, between seller and 
buyer, on a pro rata basis. 
While the arithmetic is not 
difficult, still a table may 
well be helpful. With this 
in mind we have prepared a 
“Proration Table” showing 
the proportion of various 
amounts for each day of the 


year, on the basis of exact 
days and a 365-day year. 
This booklet is conveniently 
small, and especially suitable 
for advertising presentation 
to people like attorneys who 
must frequently make these 
calculations. Price is $1, with 
reduced prices in quantities. 


* * * 
Free sample on request. 


Ask for Chart K-105. 


FINANCIAL pPuBLISHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KENMmore 6-1827 


OFFERING MATHEMATICAL AIDS TO BANKERS 


Businessmen Attend 
PreparednessCourses 


W ueruer or not this country can 
survive a nuclear attack will depend 
to a great extent on the business- 
man’s ability to protect his employ- 
ees, his plant, and to keep some kind 
of monetary system functioning. Ob- 
viously, much of the responsibility 


| for this would fall on bankers. 


To prepare businessmen to meet 
such an emergency, the Office of Civ- 


| ilian Defense Mobilization has been 


training executives at its Battle 


| Creek, Michigan, headquarters, and 
| at last count staff members of more 
than 1,000 


companies, 
banks, had taken part. 
According to V. L.’ Couch, director 
of the Industry Office of the OCDM, 
the demand for the 1-week prepared- 
ness courses has been so great that 
he scheduled four more courses, the 
first of which was completed just re- 


including 


| cently. 


A course covers 31 topics, includ- 


| ing the characteristics and capabil- 


ities of our adversary, the fallout 
problem, the national plan for indus- 
try defense and survival, and legal 
and financial aspects of industrial 
defense. 

Any banker interested in taking 


the course should write to the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


| “We've checked into your character, 


Bodkins, but all we can find is that 
you’re a character!” 
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Mr. Martin 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 
nomic system “where no one can be 
compelled to lend his money at inter- 
est rates that he would be unwilling 
to accept voluntarily.” This is a con- 
sideration, incidentally, which today 
is being tested as between the Ad- 
ministration and West Coast and 
other savings and loan associations. 


Market Was Skeptical 


When the peg was removed, the 
market in 1951 and 1952 continued 
skeptical that the removal was real. 
It was then that the “bills usually” 
policy was being tested, along with 
Fed abstention from operating in 
securities involved in Treasury fi- 
nancing. In April 1953 a formal an- 
nouncement disclosed that, excepting 
under disorderly bond market condi- 
tions, the Fed would confine its oper- 
ations to the short-term area. This 
decision, Mr. Martin says, was not 
unanimous; nor has unanimity on 
this matter ever prevailed in the 
system. 


Accent on Reserves 


After the 1953 announcement Fed 
operations continued to emphasize 
providing bank reserves to meet the 
economy’s needs, rather than to set 
particular rates of interest. Inevit- 
ably, however, interest rates contin- 
ued to be one of the many factors 
considered by the Fed in making 
judgments about the need for chang- 
es in the reserve base. After mid- 
1960 the levels of short- and long-term 
interest rates became a major prob- 
lem in monetary policy, owing to the 
domestic economic decline and the 
capital and gold outflow. 

Chairman Martin holds that the 
current efforts to bring about a 
meaningful decline in long-term in- 
terest rates while preventing short- 
term rates from encouraging a capi- 
tal outflow are putting to practical 
test some matters on which it has 
been possible in recent years only to 
theorize. There is still a question as 
to such a policy succeeding, without 
at the same time causing a shift in 
market demand toward short-term 
securities that would also press down 
short-term rates. Few can question 
the desirability of the intended re- 
sult, “if it can be attained,” he re- 
marked, adding: 

“We will want to observe closely, 
of course, the effect of this change 
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in operating techniques on the mar- 
ket and its capacity to fulfill its role 
in transferring a large volume of se- 
curities among our various financial 
institutions to facilitate their re- 
sponses to shifts in the supply of 
savings and demands of borrowers.” 


Reserve Requirements 


Congressman Henry S. Reuss (D., 
Wis.) is one of a group of Democrats 
who regard lowering of member 
bank reserve requirements as con- 
ferring unnecessary benefit on the 
banks, as compared with making 
money easier through open market 
purchases. Now that the Fed has 
fairly well used up the easing powers 
of the vault cash law, will it be the 
policy of the Fed henceforth to use 
open market powers instead of low- 
ering reserve requirements, he asked 
Mr. Martin. The latter declined to 
make any commitment. 

“How about doing it by the meth- 
od of purchasing U.S. securities, pref- 
erably on the long side?” Mr. Reuss 
persisted. 

The Chairman explained: ‘You 
are raising here the sort of problem 
that we have to face up to. What- 
ever we buy as a permanent addition 
to our portfolio, under different con- 
ditions might be something that we 
would want to sell. When you talk 
about profits to the Treasury, it 
might be that we would have to take 
losses on some of the securities that 
we purchase. 

“We cannot just take our portfolio 
of $25-billion and take this segment 
of it and say this will be permanent, 
because here we are dealing with the 
over-all interest structure that... 
is compounded by the composition of 
the Federal debt. ...I hope you 
and others will not be critical of the 
Federal if you find we have taken a 
loss on some of these securities that 
we have acquired. We are not in the 
business of making profits. . . 
One of the reasons for dealing in 
short-term securities is that the loss 
is usually a negligible loss, if there 
is 


Danger of Cheap Money 


Mr. Martin cautioned Congress 
against using cheap money to attack 
unemployment, whatever its nature. 
He stated: 

“As I have said many times in the 
past, before this Committee and oth- 
ers, I am in favor of interest rates 


being as low as possible without 
stimulating inflation, because low 
rates can help to foster capital ex- 
penditures that, in turn, promote 
economic growth. 

“Yet, as I assume we can all agree, 
interest rates cannot go to and long 
remain below the point at which they 
will attract a sufficient volume of 
voluntary saving to finance current 
investment at a relatively stable 
price level. At least we can agree, I 
think, that interest rates cannot be 
driven and long held below that point 
without resort to outright creation 
of money on such a scale as to invite 
inflation, serious social inequity, se- 
vere economic setback, and, under 
present conditions, an ‘outflow of 
funds to other countries: and conse- 
quent drains on this country’s gold 
reserves. 


The War on Inflation 


“I do not believe anyone expects 
the Federal Reserve to engage in op- 
erations that will promote a resur- 
gence of inflation in the future. In 
combatting inflation in the past, un- 
due reliance has perhaps been placed 
on monetary policy. I can readily 
agree with those who would have 
fiscal policy, with all of its powerful 
force, carry a greater responsibility 
for combatting inflation, and I am en- 
couraged to think that this may be 
likely in the future. If we do this, 
we should more nearly achieve our 
over-all stabilization goals, along 
with some reduction in the range of 
interest rate fluctuation. 

“That, however, is a matter for an- 
other day. Today, we have in this 
country a serious problem to contend 
with in the erratic but persistent rise 
in unemployment that has taken 
place since mid-1960. In January, the 
seasonally adjusted rate of unem- 
ployment was 6.6% of the labor 
force, the highest percentage since 
1958; the actual number of persons 
unemployed was 5,400,000, the high- 
est number since the days before 
World War II. 

“The contracyclical operations 
that the Federal Reserve is and has 
been conducting, despite the handi- 
caps imposed by the balance of in- 
ternational payments difficulties that 
we hope will be overcome, should be 
helpful, as they have been in the 
past, in combatting that part of un- 
employment caused by general eco- 
nomic decline. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


Bird’s-Eye View of Canada 


The monthly Business Review published by 
Canada’s First Bank gives up-to-the-minute 
analyses of economic events and trends in 
Canada. Your clients with present or potential 
interests north of the border will find it an 
invaluable “bird’s-eye view” of the Canadian 
business scene. If you would like to have one 
or more of your clients’ names placed on the 
mailing list for the Review—or if you would 
like to receive it yourself—simply write to our 
nearest U.S. office. 


The Business Review is just one of many 
publications and services the B of M provides 
to help you assist your clients with Canadian 
interests. Whenever you need facts, contacts 
or services in Canada, the Bank of Montreal 
is at your call. 


Two Wall Street 
Headquarters 
For Canadian 

Information 
Through its New 
York Agency at 
this address, the 
Bof M places at 
your disposal the 
fact - gathering 
facilities of an or- 
ganization with 
850 branches 
across Canada. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


if BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 


District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 
NEW YORK: Two Wall St. - 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


_CHICAGO: Board of Trade Building; 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Wead Office: Montreal 


850 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA «+ RESOURCES—$3,300,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139) 


“While the unemployment that 
arises from cyclical causes should 
prove only temporary, there are, 
however, forces at work that have 
produced another, structural type of 
unemployment that is worse, in that 
it already has proved to be indefi- 
nitely persistent—even in periods of 
unprecedented general prosperity.” 


“Structural’’ Unemployment 


Chairman Martin revealed an im- 
portant difference in viewpoint be- 
tween himself and Administration 
economists, who hold that our unem- 
ployment problem can be solved by 
more plentiful and cheaper money. 
Whereas the Administration seems 
to regard the present unemployment 
problem as basically cyclical, Mr. 
Martin regards it as to a large ex- 
tent structural. 

Mr. Martin points out that, “The 


| problem of structural unemployment 


is manifest in the higher total of 
those left unemployed after each 
wave of the three most recent busi- 
ness cycles, and in the idleness of 
many West Virginia coal miners, 
Eastern and Midwestern steel and 
auto workers, West Coast aircraft 
workers, and like groups, in good 
times as well as bad. 

“To have important effect, at- 
tempts to reduce structural unem- 
ployment by massive monetary and 
fiscal stimulation of over-all demands 


| likely would have to be carried to 


such lengths as to create serious new 


| problems of inflationary character— 


at a time when consumer prices al- 
ready are at a record high.” 


| No Presidential Pressure 


The Joint Economic Committee 
chairman, Rep. Wright Patman (D., 
Tex.) noted that the Fed has “be- 
come somewhat flexible,” after long 
inclining to “bills preferably.” He 
asked Mr. Martin whether that is by 
reason of a new accord with the pres- 
ent Treasury. “No, I would not say 
so, Mr. Patman,” Chairman Martin 
replied; “I do not think there is any 
new accord in that sense....I 
have consulted with the President 

.. but there was no_ pressure 
placed on me to do anything.” 

Answering criticism by Senator 
William Proxmire (D., Wis.) that 
the Fed has not eased money enough, 
that “money is still tighter than it 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Dealer Hugo (right) discusses credit with Banker Christ. The Bank relies 
on the Dealer for his work with farmers as extra protection for its loans. 


“OUR BANK GAINED MANY NEW ACCOUNTS 


—says AL CHRIST, President, 
First National Bank, 
Carlyle, Illinois 


When Martin Hugo walked into First 
National Bank of Carlyle a little more 
than seven years ago, he was seeking 
counsel on the purchase of a business 
far removed from feed merchandising. 
Banker Christ knew the capabilities of 
Mr. Hugo and was aware of the area’s 
need for the kind of services performed 
by a Purina Dealership. He advised the 
purchase of the local elevator. 


That was the start of the present Purina 

Check-R-Mix Dealership in Carlyle 

and the beginning of a Banker-Dealer 

team that has made a major contribu- 

tion to the 15 to 20 per cent gain in the 

area’s farm income. Hugo Elevator has 

grown into one of the Bank’s best cus- 

tomers and has been instrumental in 

bringing many new accounts to the 

Bank. capital that has enabled the Dealer’s vol- QUALIT 
ie eee ume to triple in seven years. First National Y 

First National Bank provided the capital Bank directly finances many of Mr. Hugo’s 

with which Mr. Hugo bought the elevator, customers in their production of milk, meat 

financed his expansion into grinding, mix- and eggs. The Bank has not had a charge- 

ing and bulk delivery, supplied operating off on a farm production loan in ten years. SERVICE 


PURINA...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


has been at any time in 30 years, and 
much tighter,” Mr. Martin replied: 

“We were actively expanding the 
money supply, but there was a stub- 
born resistance to our expansion. 
There are many factors—I don’t 
know what the proper loan-deposit 
ratio is, but it kept going higher and 
higher. 

“Then, when business began to de- 
cline, the banks being the same as 
the rest of us, began to look at the 
business picture and they again 
started to become more liquid, 
whereas if business were going high, 
wide, and handsome, they would not 
have hesitated to have the ratio move 
up from 70% to 80%. Now, there 
comes some point at which you are 
endangering everybody on a ratio of 
that sort. 


Bond Interest Ceiling 

Mr. Martin was for removal of the 
statutory ceiling on Treasury bond 
interest and still is. “I think it is 
very desirable and I might say even 
essential that that legislation go 
through. I hope we are going to be 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


prosperous enough in this country so 
we will need it.” Asked by Congress- 
man Boggs (D., La.) whether he had 
not sought the ceiling’s removal in 
1960 on grounds of inflationary con- 
sequences, whereas we have since 
had deflation, Mr. Martin said: 

“That is the way it worked out. 
But ... we had a terrific upset in 
the market and my conviction is that 
we would have had lower interest 
rates across the board if it had not 
been for that ceiling. Now, that is a 
matter of judgment. All I can say 
is that we had the ‘magic 5s’ and the 
market knew that the Treasury could 
not do anything, except deal in the 
1- to 5-year area. The only alterna- 
tive was for the. Federal Reserve to 
buy not just a few bonds, but all of 
them. I don’t think the way to sell 
the Federal debt is to sell it to your- 
self, which is what selling it to the 
Federal Reserve is.” 


Long-Term Operations 

Sen. Prescott Bush (R., Conn.) 
asked Mr. Martin whether he anti- 
cipated Fed operations in the long- 
est-term Treasury bonds in the near 
future. The Chairman replied that 


he did not know. That is a judgment 
which must be made by the man- 
ager of the open market account, 
“Longer than five years... could 
be anything,” he noted. 

The hearing revealed that the Fed 
is about to publish regular weckly 
information on the Government bond 
market, including: closing price quo- 
tations, volume of daily transactions, 
average figures on the volume of 
transactions by maturity of obliga- 
tions, dealer positions, and dealer fi- 
nancing. 

Mr. Martin testified that the Fed 
had issued no statement on how it 
may be affected by the U.S. partici- 
pation in the O0ECD—one of the aims 
of which, according to the Treasury, 
is to coordinate monetary policy 


‘among the 20 member countries. 


He agreed to submit for the hear- 
ings record a considered statement 
on how OECD will affect the making 
of Fed policies. While the Fed favors 
general cooperation among nations, 
there are obviously complications in 
coordinating interest rates in the 
light of national budgetary prob- 
lems, debt management, wages, pro- 
ductivity, and the like. 


Volume underwriting assures broad selection for investors 


In 1960, 221 tax-exempt issues totaling more than $1,125 million were purchased by Halsey, 
Stuart as sole underwriter or as manager or co-manager of underwriting accounts. This is 
almost equivalent to one new $5,000,000 issue each working day of the year. We also 
participated in 37 additional underwritings aggregating close to $800 million. 


It is this extensive marketing activity that makes possible the exceptional diversity of 
tax-exempt obligations included in our current offering list. May we send you this list, 
without cost or obligation, together with a chart showing the income advantages of tax- 
exempt bonds in various income brackets? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 -« 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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See. Dillon 


N HIS prepared statement before 

the Joint Economic Committee on 
March 7, Treasury Secretary Dillon, 
after outlining the balance of pay- 
ments problem, discussed the growth 
of our economy. The Cabinet officer 
gave the Administration’s philoso- 
phy on that subject in a few para- 
graphs, saying: 

“We must try to produce an en- 
vironment that will not only bring us 
out of our present recession, but will 
also permit our economy to grow at 
a faster rate than has been the case 
in recent years. 

“The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment as an energizing force in the 
growth of our economy and as a sta- 
bilizing influence upon its ups and 
downs is daily becoming more im- 


portant. But there are limits upon | 
what the Government can, or should, | 
do. It is as important to avoid over- | 
commitment as under-commitment, | 


as essential to avoid waste as to 
avoid constrictive economy. We must 
make certain that the powerful and 
productive influence of the Federal 
Government is used most effectively. 

“Our nation’s resources—the ca- 
pacity of our people and the quality 
of our physical plant and materials— 
are impressive. But they are not 
presently being fully utilized and the 
level of unemployment is unaccept- 
ably high. In initiating new pro- 
grams of expansion, therefore, we 
can call upon unused resources, upon 
credit ease and fiscal expansion— 
and even upon a reasonable budget 
deficit for a limited period of time— 
without running the risk of inflation. 

“There are, of course, inescapable 
physical limits on the speed with 
which our untapped reserves can be 
put to use. Nevertheless, the current 
recession makes a modest and tempo- 
rary deficit not only inevitable, but 
actually desirable as a stimulant to 
recovery and the resumption of eco- 
nomic growth. The fact is that a bud- 


get deficit may prove helpful in a | 


period of widespread unemployment 
such as the present one. During pe- 
riods of prosperity, of course, we 
should return to balanced budgets 
and surpluses.” 

On American’ gold holdings 
abroad, the U.S. Government has no 
data on amounts and Secretary Dil- 
lon does not think it would be pos- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques are the largest selling, 
most heavily advertised bank cheque. Their world-wide 
acceptability and quick claims service means more satisfied 
customers, more repeat business for you. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143) 


sible to get adequate and worthwhile 
information. The Government 
knows, however, that last fall’s cap- 
ital outflow for the purpose of buy- 
ing gold in Europe was “probably in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars.” 
It will be “‘very difficult to police and 
check up on that, although we... 
will try ... through information 
we can develop through our embas- 
sies . . . and other means. Certainly 
if after June 1 any person is found 


not to have turned in his holdings, 
the full force of the law will be used 
against him.” 

Last year’s gold 


outflow partly 


represented European repatriation 


of dollar funds and partly funds of 
American corporations. Speculators 
were losing confidence in the dollar. 
The distrust could not be allayed un- 
til after the new Administration had 
taken office and proclaimed its deter- 
mination to “maintain the value of 
the dollar” and the $35 price of gold. 
The 444% bond coupon statutory 


MP Jr. 
Coin 
Changer 


-& Modern functional design... 


e@ Establishes efficient bank image 

e@ Appreciated from the teller’s 
point of view 

@ Smart and eye appealing from 
the customer's point of view 


PREF E MRED 
by the nation's tinest banks 
BECAUSE... 


Quick customer service! 

Simplified MP keys respond to fingertip 
pressure — speed change making. Fast 
load and unload. 

Mechanisms enclosed! 

MP mechanisms are completely en- 
closed — no unsightly “works” to see or 
collect dust. 

Decorator finish! 

Choice of attractive harmonizing colors 
in hammertone finish. Tan and silver- 
grey are standard; inquire about special 
colors and finishes. 


Simple, accurate! 

Simple spring operation and guaranteed 
construction — assures lifetime service. 
Thousands in daily use. 

Small, compact! 

Occupies minimum counter area (8” x 
10”); saves space. Top tray is easy to 
remove—stores in minimum space. 
Low, low cost! 

Has $125 capacity (1c thru 50c). Re- 
movable top tray, concealed inner stor- 
age box and attractive dust cover 
included. Price... only $69.00 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


MP COIN MASTER 


Lowest priced, fully 

automatic. Simplified 

19-key q Compact version of 
operation. Holds over 

$100 (1c thru 50c). 

Fast—silent—accurate 

change delivery with 

optional right or left hand tilt 

$215.00 


two-row 


cup or roll-out chute. Price... 


MP BANTAM 


Semi-automatic. 


. the MP Jr. Top 

tray is stationary; 

removable storage box 

omitted. Holds $125 

(1c thru 50c). pel holds full roll 

of each coin. Price . . . only $54.00 


The complete line of MP change making equipment also includes — 


MP Senior — has key for silver dollars. Price 
MP Jr. Roll-out Base — for all MP Jr. changers. Price... 
MP Coir Holder — holds all coins. Price... 


COIN CHANGERS 


$75.00 
$22.50 
$15.00 


See your dealer or 
write for information. 


ceiling, Secretary Dillon feels, ‘does 
not make a great deal of economic 
sense, provided one can have confi- 
dence in the way the money man- 
agers, . . . the Federal Reserve and 
the Treasury, handle their affairs, 
Apparently, the reason it was main- 
tained was that the Congress lacked 
a certain amount of confidence in 
how we, the Treasury, would handle 
our affairs. 

“At the present time we can oper- 
ate, we feel, within this ceiling with- 
out difficulty ... Certainly if we 
are jammed up against the ceiling 
and there is real reason for chang- 
ing it, I think it should be done, and 
we would not hesitate to make that 
request. ... It might be possible 
that Congress would agree to remove 
the ceiling,” in the light of the new 
policies in force. 

On use of the auction technique in 
selling long-term Treasury bonds, 
the Treasury will study this. Thus 
far the Treasury has used the tech- 
nique on up to 1-year issues and, on 
the latter, ran into difficulties due to 
which the original size of those is- 
sues—$2-billion-—was reduced to 
$114-billion. “This is a very difficult 
problem,” said Mr. Dillon. “Because 
of the size of the issues and the prob- 
able timidity of the dealers in want- 
ing to lock up their funds in such 
issues before they are sure they 
could resell them, the original at- 
tempt to use a mechanism like this 
would almost inevitably mean paying 
a higher cost than under our present 
system. 

“The real question is after two or 
three or four attempts, if that would 
not lead to a different atmosphere 
and the cost would come down. If we 
could try it once and get the answer, 
that would be easy, but we know that 
it is not that. It is a thing we would 
have to make some sacrifice on and 
we would not be sure where we 
would come out at the end.” 

Mr. Dillon does not think that, be- 
cause offerings at a fixed price are 
oversubscribed, the auction method 
would be better from the Treasury’s 
cost standpoint. The basic evidence 
Secretary Dillon would take is the 
price at which the issue sells after it 
has been distributed. 

According to Mr. Dillon, recovery 
from the recession should begin in 
the second quarter. The extra stim- 
ulus from inventory accumulation, 
however, will not begin until after 
mid-year. 
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Start small, then... 
build it as big 
as you like! 


For as little as $3,315 a month, the compact RCA 301 is 
the only solid state, full-range Electronic Data Processing 
System in this price range that makes it possible to employ 
the ultra sophisticated techniques of much larger and more 
costly systems. And, like all RCA Electronic Data Processing 
Systems, expansion of capacity and usefulness can be 


achieved by adding peripheral equipment or combining 
the RCA 301 with the compatible RCA 501 or RCA 601. 


The RCA 301 user with modest data processing volume can 


start with only the input/output equipment, storage devices 


and simultaneity control required for the initial application. 


As the workload grows you can add any combination of 
punched card, paper tape or magnetic tape input/output, 
and disc file or magnetic tape storage, as well as magnetic 
character sorter-readers. Optional tape speeds are available 
to increase magnetic tape speed almost 5 times and paper 
tape speed 5 or 10 times. 


For full information, write Electronic Data Processing 


Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 8, N.]J. 


RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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| Bond Approvals Up; 
Sales Show Decline 


to h pe i p Lasr year showed a record for bond 


approvals. But there was a modest 
decline in the volume of municipals, 
At the latest count the $6.1-billion 
YO U a of new bonds approved by the voters 
in 1960 exceeded by one-third the 
previous record of $4.6-billion set in 

1956. 
Cu stom ers However, the $7.1-billion volume 
of bond sales, excluding Federal] 
Government loans to state and local 
governments, trailed both the $7.5- 
who billion of the 1959 volume and the 

$7.4-billion of 1958. 

The peak period for municipal 
bond sales was centered around the 
ad oO low point of the last recession. If this 
should be true again this year, the 
municipal bond market should react 
« the same way in response to lower in- 
b U ey rn es, terest rates. In that event sales of 
municipals should reach $8-billion in 

1961. 
« Up to this point, sales have not 
in shown this response. The downward 
trend of sales has been checked since 
April, but a real upward trend has 


started only recently. The greatest 

strength is being shown by school 

bonds. Although total state and local 
government bond sales declined 5.5% 
in 1960, compared with 1959, ele- 
mentary and secondary school bond 
sales rose 13.3%. Revenue bonds ac- 
We cover all Canada with more than 850 branch offices and are | counted for most of the drop in 1960 
sales, coupled with utilities other 
than water and sewer. Revenue bonds 
fell. 14%. General obligation bond 
sales dropped only 3%—H. E. D. 


in close constant touch with every phase of Canadian business. 


As one of the world’s largest international banks, our collection, 
information, and other service facilities have been helpful to U.S. 
concerns and banking institutions. We invite inquiries regarding 
specific Canadian problems which you or your customers wish 
to solve. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


Branches in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore., 
London, Eng., The West Indies, The Bahamas. 


Resident Representatives: Chicago, Illinois; Dallas, Texas, and Zurich, Switzerland 


“You might as well let me have $25 from 
our account, dear. I know you’re there, 
—I saw you duck!”’ 
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yesterday 


Today 


and 


TOMORROW 


There is a quality called leadership. In busi- 
ness, one way we measure it is by sales. 


In 1960, as in every year since the formation 
of our Company, International Harvester 
sold more farm equipment than any other 
organization in the world. In 1960, IH farm 
equipment sales were almost 17 percent 
ahead of the second company, about 20 per- 
cent ahead of the third. 


Why? 


Why should farmers, the world around, make 
and keep one company the leader? 


There are many reasons. Four perhaps stand 
out. 


The first is that our machines are good. We 
believe they are the best. They do what they 
are supposed to do. They keep on doing it 
for years. And their prices are always com- 
petitive. 


The second is that IH farm equipment, in 
America and throughout the free world, is 
backed by an unequalled service organiza- 
tion of experienced and competent dealers. 
You can always get service, good service, on 
an IH product. 


A third reason is IH research. From the huge 
Farm Equipment Research and Engineering 
Center, near Chicago—the industry’s largest 
and finest— through the many engineering 
laboratories of subsidiary companies abroad, 
no other company year-in-and-year-out 
devotes the manpower, the money, and the 
facilities to development of new farm equip- 
ment that IH does. This is part of a deter- 
mination to lead; of a deep belief that how 
good we are is more important than how big 
we are. 


Finally, there is PERMANENCE. Industries 
change. Particular companies come and go. 
But our business began 130 years ago when 
Cyrus Hall McCormick first demonstrated 
the reaper. It has served farmers of America 
ever since, and farmers of the world for more 
than a century. Generation after generation, 
they have used our products. 


When farmers buy International Harvester 
equipment, they know that however long 
they keep it, wherever they choose to use it, 
International Harvester will be here, ready 
and able to serve them. And their sons. And 


their sons’ sons. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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the CLOSED door 
that’s always OP HN 


“Air Curtain” in use at The Kroger Co. Supermarket, Kirkwood, Mo. 


The American Air Curtain is a doorway made of moving 
air. So gentle it can’t flip a skirt or muss a hairdo... yet 


it keeps out summer heat, winter 
cold, 


fumes, and insects — completely. 


snow, wind, rain, dust, 


You'll reduce your air condition- 
ing cost substantially this summer 
with an American Air Curtain. 
Why not pick up your phone and 
talk to us about one right now? 


a7 


ST. LOUIS 35, MO. « 


In this case, air travels down- 
ward to form an invisible wall, 
creating an inviting entrance. 


i it AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN 


A DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y- 


Exports Can Mean 


Money to Banks 


Banxers who are searching for a 
place to invest excess funds may find 
that financing exports is not the hit- 
or-miss proposition that it some- 
times was in the old days. 

For years many U.S. exporters 
have done business mostly on a cash- 
and-carry basis, only occasionally ex- 
tending short-term credit and rarely 
making a long-term sale. 

Nowadays, however, world compe- 
tition has closed in on American ex- 
porters and in many cases they must 
sell on credit or not at all. To accen- 
tuate the exporter’s dilemma, the 
Kennedy Administration is now 
pushing for increased exports to help 
offset the crisis in our balance of 
payments. 


Credit Unavailable 


More and more the U.S. exporter is 
turning to banks to help finance his 
credit business, but apparently with 
some difficulty. A subcommittee of 
the National Association of Manv- 
facturers recently reported that not 
enough credit is being made availa- 
ble to American exporters, presumed- 
ly because of the risk involved. 

The Intercredit Agency of New 
York, the only private company in 
the country offering commercial in- 
surance to exporters, has publicly 
disagreed with the NAM. A spokes- 
man for the agency maintains that 
there is plenty of credit, but the dif- 
ficulty is that many bankers as well 
as exporters do not know that exten- 
sive insurance against loss is avail- 
able. 

Working with the Export-Import 
Bank, the Intercredit Agency claims 
that it can issue insurance against 
loss from political troubles as well as 


| from insolvency of the buyer. The 


knowledge that this insurance is 
available would undoubtedly make 
some loan officers less hesitant about 
extending credit. 

One of the agency’s prime exam- 
ples is a recent case in which the 


| Eximbank agreed to finance part of a 
| $2,000,000 sale to a German buyer 


only if a commercial bank would take 
part in the loan. The commercial 


| bank involved decided to extend cred- 


it only after the Intercredit Agency 
had insured the transaction. 
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ELIMINATE PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC PROBLEMS! 


People can move smoothly, safely and 
conveniently in Public Buildings via 


SPEEDWALKESPEEDRAMP 


(HORIZONTAL TRAVEL) (INCLINED TRAVEL) 
PASSENGER CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


SPEEDRAMP PASSENGER CONVEYOR SYSTEM— Building operators whose facilities house organizations, businesses or 
ROBINSON MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, activities for the general public are confronted with a major obstacle — 
Little Rock, Ark. 
pedestrian traffic problems. 


SPEEDWALK (horizontal travel) and SPEEDRAMP (inclined travel) Pas- 
senger Conveyor Systems eliminate pedestrian traffic problems. With 
installations from coast to coast and abroad or wherever SPEEDWALK and 
SPEEDRAMP Conveyors have been applied, people move smoothly, con- 
veniently and safely from point to point. Areas of pedestrian congestion 
are converted into free flowing, foot-saving avenues of transportation. 
Graphic examples of these applications are shown at left. 


The beauty of this most modern method of pedestrian movement does 
ae ee not lie in the design of the units alone, but in the application itself. 
‘ ; SPEEDWALK and SPEEDRAMP Conveyors can be easily applied to new 
public buildings or to existing facilities as well, to bring them up to 
date. Initial costs are 20% to 30% less than ‘moving stair'' type con- 
veyances. The units operate with equal ease indoors or outside. Less 
moving parts assure less ‘‘downtime’’ and lower maintenance costs. Your 
planning won't be complete until you have investigated full details. 


SPEEDRAMP PASSENGER CONVEYOR SYSTEM— 
AURORA SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Aurora, Ill. 


Write today for New Bulletin 1060 


SPEEDWALK DIVISION 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE & MAIN PLANT, 2 RIDGEWAY AVE., AURORA, ILL, 
PLANTS LOCATED IN: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. ® CLARKSDALE, 
MISSISSIPPI BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
SPEEDWALK PASSENGER CONVEYOR SYSTEM— EAUMASTER BALL BEARING UNITS 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, Swenco® wEaRiNGs & ROD ENDS | SEE THE MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE OR THE 
Chicago, Ill. areal STEPHENS-ADAMSON REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR AREA. 
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...in Columbia Gas System’s 
constant search for progress 


A number of “firsts” in the business of delivering natural gas 
have been recorded by companies of the Columbia Gas System. 


Here is another—one of the highlights of 1960 operations. 


On November 15, 1960, the 10,500-horsepower thrust of an 
aircraft jet engine was harnessed to help pump 666 million 
cu. ft. of natural gas a day to help serve 15 million people*. 
This is the first time an aircraft jet engine has been used 
as a source of stationary power. In cooperation with Pratt 
& Whitney and Cooper—Bessemer, it was installed in this 
compressor station near Clementsville, Ky., on the lines of 
Columbia Gulf Transmission Company, a System subsidiary. 
With nine other Columbia Gulf compressor stations, it moves 
gas from the Louisiana Gulf Coast to other Columbia System 
companies which, in 1960 delivered a total of 792 billion 
cubic feet of gas to homes, industry and other public utilities. 


IN 1960, THE SYSTEM ALSO... equipped more compres- 
sor and field pumping stations with automatic controls... 
built an entire distribution system for an Ohio village with 
plastic pipe... began operation of the first leg of a micro- 
wave communications system... instituted new refinements 
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In this 
building... 
a new 
“first” 


in machine accounting and centralized billing procedures. 


These and many more innovations were completed or initi- 
ated in 1960 in Columbia Gas System’s constant search for 
new, better and more economical ways to serve customers. 


For the full story of the System’s progress, write for the 
Annual Report for 1960. 


*The estimated 1960 population of the area served by Columbia System 
companies in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky and the District of Columbia. 


SYSTEM, INC. 


Columbia Gas System Service Corporation, Columbia Hydrocarbon Corpo- 

BEB) ration, 120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. CHARLESTON GROUP: 
svsrem | United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Sea- 
board Corporation, Columbia Gas of Kentucky, Inc., Virginia Gas Distri- 

bution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation. COLUMBUS 
GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, The Ohio Valley Gas Company. PITTSBURGH 
GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Columbia Gas of New York, Inc., 
Columbia Gas of Maryland, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home 
Gas Company / Columbia Gulf Transmission Company / The Preston Oil Company. 
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The Outlook 
for Banking 


HE outlook for banking, generally 

speaking, is intertwined with the 
outlook for the economy as a whole 
and it is the latter which is largely 
determining, Harold L. Cheadle, dep- 
uty manager and director, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Research of 
The American Bankers Association, 
said in a recent address before the 
Consumer Credit Conference of the 
New Jersey Bankers Association. 

Mr. Cheadle pointed out that 
“bank earning assets have risen by 


$10-billion in the past year—about | 
twice as much as in the previous | 


year, which was characterized by 
monetary restraint. Moreover, the 
expansion in earning assets has been 
especially pronounced in the past six 


months. Bank demand _ deposits | 


and the money supply have not yet 


risen above year-end 1959 levels, al- | 


though showing substantial increas- 
es since the midyear. Time deposits, 


on the other hand, are higher than a | 


year ago.” 


Profit Outlook 


In a continuation of his remarks, 
Mr. Cheadle said: “It will be helpful 
to focus our attention on the outlook 
for bank profits. Of the factors which 
have tended to raise bank profits over 
the past 15 years, a few are out- 
standing. We have been experienc- 
ing, over this period, generally rising 
rates of interest. To cite but a few— 
the prime rate has risen from 114% 
to 5% and is now at 444%. The U.S. 
Treasury bill rate has risen from 
375 to as high as 4.670. 

“A second factor, acting to in- 
crease profits, has been the gradual 


but decisive reduction in reserve re- | 


quirements for member banks. Since 
1948 such requirements have been 
reduced from 26%, 22%, and 16% 
at Central Reserve city, Reserve city, 
and country banks respectively, with 


some interruptions to 1614, 16%, and | 
12. Over the same period, reserve re- | 
quirements on time deposits have | 


been reduced from 714% to 5%. 
This has resulted in a very sizable 
freeing of nonearning assets. More- 
over, in recent months, banks have 


been permitted to count the bulk of 


their cash in vault as reserves. 
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As an expert in the financial promotional field, let him show you how Elnar 
Golden Car Key Promotions have: 


Upped new deposits in over 650 of the country’s leading financial 
institutions. 


Significantly increased car financing and consumer loan activity. 


Made openings of new offices dramatically successful. 
Let him show you why Elnar Golden Car Key Promotions have always 
produced desired results and why it will do the same for you! 
Write, wire or call collect the world’s largest distributor of keys with 
nationwide distribution. And look for “the man with the mustache” at 
all major meetings. 


| NA division of COLE NATIONAL CORPORATION 
| Creators of Selling Ideas 
292 Fifth Avenue ° New York 1, New York ° Chickering 4-2725 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


consumers’ cautiousness contrasts with the widespread ex- 
pectation of a general turn in the economy in coming 
months. Nearly a fifth of those surveyed reported smaller 
family incomes than a year ago; but nearly a fourth ex- 
pected their incomes to grow in 1961, while 6% anticipated 
their incomes would decline. Consumer sentiment seems to 
lag behind recovery from recessions. 


Prices 


CONSUMER. January index declined! But only about one 
tenth of 1%. First turn in about a year. Wide seasonal de- 
cline in commodities offset nearly entirely by rise in serv- 
ices. Used cars prices have dropped off sharply since Septem- 
ber 1959. Not much change in consumer prices is likely in 
next few months. Used car prices declined about 13% in 
past year, mainly due to compacts’ competition. 


WHOLESALE. Scrap metals, nonferrous metals and 
slightly, steel prices declined in 1960. In recent months steel 
scrap has been moving up. Nonferrous may be about at their 
bottom now. Excess industrial capacity tends to hold prices 
down. Other factors are import competition and Washington 
watchfulness. 


Employment 


UNEMPLOYMENT claims suggested further deterioration 
as the winter neared its end. It is hoped the turnaround will 


appear in the second quarter. In the winter months insured 
unemployment moved up more than seasonally; especially 
the “long-term unemployed.” 


General Categories 
CONSTRUCTION. With housing market running out of cus- 


tomers, demand for conventional materials, especially lum- 
ber & by-products, has been hard hit. Heavier construction 
has held up well. Government is pressing in various ways 
for lower interest rates to prod housing. E. H. Boeckh & 
Associates, Washington, comment: 

“Cutting home mortgage interest rates by 4% to 54% 
isn’t going to bring much change in housing market; qualify 
buyers who couldn’t qualify financially yesterday. It will re- 
duce the monthly payment by only 16¢ per $1,000 of mort- 
gage, or $1.60 a month on a $10,000 mortgage.” 


AGRICULTURE. No one has yet licked the politico-eco- 
nomic “farm problem” and we doubt the new Administration 
will. Presumably its increase in cotton supports, its volun- 
tary feed-grains and collateral soybeans programs will in- 
crease farmers incomes, farmers cooperating and weather 
permitting. 


CHEMICALS. Observers sense improvement since Febru- 
ary 1, but industry’s profit position isn’t improved. Politi- 
cians frown on price hikes. 1960 sales were lots better than 
1959; and 1961 promises still more. 


ELECTRONICS. Big industry news is Zenith’s entering 
color TV, for which RCA had been battling alone. Now oth- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 


With private wires uniting our own offices in all 
3 Pacific Coast States, direct airport pickups, and 
transit crews working through the night, we speed 
collection of your items throughout the West. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon.. . SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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In 1960, new highs were attained in net income, sales, 
rentals, dividends, unfilled orders at year end, employ- 
ment, capital investment, and product development 
expenditures. 

1960 net income up 21%— $24,104,000 compared with 
$19,888,000 for 1959. 

1960 gross revenues up 23% — including a 19 per cent 
increase in rental income to $69,233,000—another new 
high. Total revenues: $361,985,000. 

Dividends increased — after dividends on preferred stock, 
earnings amounted to $3.06 per common share compared 
with $2.55 in 1959 when 136,297 fewer shares were out- 
standing. 1960 was AMF’s 34th consecutive year of divi- 
dend payments on common stock and the fifth that the 
dividend has been increased. 

Backlog up 20% — at year end, the unfilled order backlog 
was $191,387,000— 20 per cent higher than in 1959. Not 
included, is AMF’s substantial minimum rental income 
from Automatic Pinspotters and other leased machinery. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Leisure-time Products for the Consumer... 
Creators and Producers of Atomic and Electromechanical 
Equipment for Industry and Defense , 


April 1961 


AMF 


sets 
new 
record 
highs 


in 60th year 


Other highlights — in 1960, a record number of AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters was installed — overseas opera- 
tions were expanded — promising new acquisitions were 
made — leisure-time products were added — government 
business increased—AMF employment increased to 
18,500 persons at year end, another record. 

These are the highlights. We will be pleased to send 
you a copy of the 1960 AMF Annual Report which details 
these and many others. 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
PRESIDENT 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON ~~} 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary 

American Machine & Foundry Company 
Executive Offices, AMF Building, Room 115 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 1960 Annual Report. 
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SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


Head Office: BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Berne : Bienne - La Chaux-de-Fonds - Geneva 
Lausanne: Neuchatel: St. Gall -Schaffhouse:Zurich 


RESERVES 
134,000,000 S. Fes. 


CAPITAL 
180,000,000 S. Fes. 


1872 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 
Cash in hand and at Bankers 
Due from other Banks 
Bills Receivable 
Short Advances 
Advances to Customers, etc 
Government and other Securities.... 541,228,698 

10,325,693 

Bank Premises and other Property... 13,000,000 


Total S. Fes. 5,150,626,444 


Swiss Francs 


Swiss Francs 


120,000,000 
2,857,764,523 


Acceptances 
Other Liabilities 
Undistributed Profits 


Total S. Fes. 5,150,626,444 
Guarantees S. Fes. 171,250,925 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
Main Office, 15 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
49th Street Office, 10 W. 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


LONDON OFFICES 
99, Gresham Street, E.C.2, and llc, Regent Street, S.W.1 


AFFILIATES 
Canada: Swiss Corporation for Canadian Investments Ltd. 
360 St. James Street West, Montreal 1 


Morocco: Banque Franco-Suisse pour le Maroc 
26, Avenue de l’Armée Royale, Casablanca 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
France: 31, Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris Ier. 
Argentina: Avenida Roque Sdenz Pejia 616, Buenos Aires 


Brazil: Praca Pio X, No. 118, Sala 1101, Rio dedaneiro 
Rua Libero Badaré 293, Suite 29A, Sao Paulo 


Peru: Camana 370, Of. 703, Lima 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152) 


ers will follow suit. Starting in fall, substantial increas: in 
TV dollar sales volume expected. With competition limi‘ed, 
dealers can sell color at full list prices. 


TEXTILES getting the committee treatment by Kennedy 
Administration; more study. In 1960 predecessor inter- 
agency committee reported to Commerce Secretary; but 
nothing resulted. A labor-management-public advisory 
group still exists, but hasn’t met since 1960. Plagued by 
many problems—imports, subsidies, etc.—cottons may be 
bottoming out now, with general economy. 


POWER EQUIPMENT industry watching threatened anti- 
trust damage suits against GE & Westinghouse. Growing 
demand for electric heating in South means demand for 
more generators and boilers. Thermostatically-controlled 
base-board heating and radiant heaters are spreading. Ad- 
ministration’s new flood-control and irrigation projects will 
help hydraulic turbine sales next year. 


AIR TRANSPORT been hurt by recession, snow, and engi- 
neers’ strike; pushed below 1959-60 levels. Introduction of 
jets provides more seats, hence reduces load factor tempo- 
rarily. 


RR CARLOADINGS also been hurt by weather and reces- 
sion; first 7 weeks down 17.4% since year earlier. RR em- 
ployment January was 711,000, compared with 786,000 in 
January 1960. Industry’s rate of return in 1960 was but 
2.13%. Piggy backs still gaining. 


AUTOS. While February sales were below 1960, despite bad 
weather they exceeded January’s. Early March inventories 
were still about 1,000,000 cars. March production looks about 
the same as February’s 365,000 cars; maybe 400,000. Year 
1961 output is being estimated at 138% below 1960; but 
this can change considerably. Sales pick-up anticipated. 


STEEL. March rate of consumption of inventories in users’ 
hands suggests improved demand ahead for steel. This, de- 
spite auto doldrums. Production by March 1 was about at 
October levels, when shipments totaled 4,900,000 tons. A 
better tone and feeling evident in steel circles. 


PAPER industry shows restrained optimism. Sales may do 
2% better than all-time high in 1960, but this won’t be much 
above 1959. Industry under cost pressures. Great increase 
in export interest is noted. Exports of paper and board ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 tons in 1960. Further export gains ex- 
pected. 


FOOD. Something to watch is “freeze drying” of meats, 
vegetables, fruits, etc. Started before World War II. British 
perfected it. Size of goods for shipment and storage is cut 
by %; shelf life is prolonged. Important for military use, 
survival kits, etc. Campers will benefit. 


RUBBERS. The ultra-synthetic, stereo rubber, is moving 
ahead to replace “natural” in truck tires. With auto dealers 
loaded with cars, tires aren’t moving fast. Snow tires did 
well last winter. Through February replacement business 
was very low. Better car sales will mean better tire sales. 


COAL industry thinks steel must be doing better; more or- 
ders for metallurgical coal means stocks are being depleted. 
Export markets still good; utilities’ demand is better, but 
less so than some expected. Over-all, 1961 may do better 
than 1960; started 20% below 1960, but each week the gap 
narrowed; reached 3% on March 1. 
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| 
LIABILITIES 
Share Capital..................... 180,000,000 
Time Deposits.....................1,382,575,408 
Fixed Deposits 400,487,030 
125173809 | 
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1961 NABAC 
CONVENTIONS 


You have the “GO” signal to sounder and 
more profitable banking in your area, be- 
cause there’s a NABAC convention near you. 


Bankers interested in solving problems in the areas 
of auditing, control, operations, automation 


and personnel, and who want to see the largest 


ANNUAL collection of bank equipment on display 


NATIONAL and in operation under one roof, will be at 
CONVENTION : 
NABAC conventions in 1961. Join them! 


CITY OF 
CHICAGO 


* EASTERN REGIONAL 
Atlanta, Ga., April 10-12 


* NORTHERN REGIONAL 
Cincinnati, O., May 1-3 


* SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
Tulsa, Okla., May 15-17 


* WESTERN REGIONAL 
San Francisco, Calif., June 5-7 


* 37TH NATIONAL 
Chicago, IIll., Sept. 11-13 


The Association for Bank Audit, 
Control and Operation 


HEADQUARTERS: Suite 1176, 38 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


April 1961 
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A Bank with 500 Ballplayers 


United California Bank, Los Angeles, has long been a sponsor of Little League activities 


OR the eighth consecutive year, 
California Bank (for- 
merly California Bank) has con- 
tinued its support of Little League 
activities, making it possible in 1961 
for nearly 500 miniature Big 
Leaguers to play organized baseball. 
When first approached in 1954, 
the bank was asked to sponsor teams 
in only two Little Leagues, involving 
30 players in the San Fernando Val- 
ley towns of Reseda and Canoga 
Park. Prior to that time, the bank’s 
youth activities had been confined 
mainly to school savings and some 
4-H Club livestock loans and trophy 
awards. 


Typical Lineup 

What makes up a Little League 
team? It’s composed of 15 to 18 
youngsters between the ages of 8 
and 12. Each team has a percentage 
of each age group, equalizing ages on 
each team chosen at a “draft” meet- 
ing at the start of the season. 

The team has an adult manager, 
one or two coaches, and usually a 
team “mother.” She takes care of the 
team’s stomachs with treats and 
cookies, sews up the occasional tear 
in the seat of trousers, or paints a 
scraped knee with mercurochrome as 
diligently as the adult managers and 
coaches teach the fundamentals and 
fine points of baseball. Four to six 
teams form a league, which is or- 
ganized by a group of interested 
citizens who band together and ap- 
ply for a Little League charter. 


A Season’s Schedule 


About 15 games are played each 
season, with the winner of each 
league given the opportunity of chal- 
lenging unbeaten teams in other 
leagues. It is possible for one of 
United California Bank’s teams to 
go on up through the play-offs until 
it is playing in the “World Cham- 
pionship” Little League play-offs. 

Sponsorships in the past have 
been accepted only in an area where 
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a bank office is located, with request 
by that office and with the approval 
of the Advertising and Publicity 
Department. 

Only teams franchised by the Na- 
tional Little League, Williamsport, 
Pa., are eligible for United California 
Bank sponsorship. 

Scoreboard requests must be initi- 
ated in the same manner by branch 
officers, with a recommendation to 
the Advertising and Publicity De- 
partment. 


Cost of Sponsorship 


The cost to the bank for sponsor- 
ship of one team for one season 
ranges from $125 to $350, depending 
on the need for new uniforms or 
other equipment. Cost of  score- 
boards average $350 each and re- 
painting every two or three years 
ranges from $30 to $75. 

The sponsoring bank office is fur- 
nished a lobby display board, and 
team photographs are furnished to 
each player, manager, and coaches of 
each team. 


A special Little League promotion 
was initiated by the Advertising De. 
partment in May of 1960 in coopera- 
tion with the Los Angeles Dodgers, 
A sound-color movie of the World 
Series of 1959 was obtained and was 
shown to Little Leaguers and their 
parents in 19 different areas in Los 
Angeles and Orange counties. In 
most areas’ refreshments’ were 
served, or prize drawings were held 
following the movie. The movie pro- 
gram was a successful civic effort, 
drawing more than 5,000 viewers. 


The Key Man 


The United California Bank Little 
League representative, usually the 
manager of the office located in the 
team’s home town, is the single most 
important person involved in the 
bank’s sponsorship program. The 
public relations and community rela- 
tions value of the entire program 
are made fruitful by the representa- 
tive’s activities. He is the contact for 
the Little League officials, the per- 
sonal adviser of the bank team’s 


Jim Turner, a Reseda Little League player, was chosen grand prize winner of 

the Los Angeles Dodgers-United California Bank Sweepstakes. Each of the 5,007 

kids who attended a movie of the Dodger-White Sox 1959 World Series deposited 

an attendance card, and Jim was the lucky lad. In the picture he gets the auto- 

graph of outfielder Duke Snider as pitcher Sandy Koufax and H. V. Grice, senior 

vice-president of United California Bank, watch. The boy’s prizes included a $100 
savings account 
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manager and coach. He handles the 
press relations in his community, at- 
tends meetings and ball games, and 
answers the many telephone calls, 
letters, and requests from League 
officials, parents, and even custom- 
ers. The excellent job the United 
California Bank representatives are 
doing is reflected in the volume of 
commendatory letters, almost weekly 
newspaper publicity, and complimen- 
tary personal conversations that are 
received. 


The management of United Cali- 
fornia Bank subscribes to the ideals 
of Little League as reflected in the 
pledge given by all its members: 
“T trust in God, 
I love my country and will respect 
its laws, 

I will play fair and strive to win 
—but win or lose, 

I will always do my best.” 


“It’s too late to back out now—the 
door’s already started to open!” 


April 1961 


For some time now, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Francisco, 
has kept all trust account securities on tab cards. But until recently, 
manual keypunching and verification of cards remained a serious 
bottleneck in the system. 


The trouble was this: cards had to be manually keypunched from type- 
written buy, sell and transfer orders. By the time these orders had been 
typed, it was too late to accomplish the necessary keypunching and 
verification to produce the cards without delayed posting. 


The solution? The Friden Flexowriter.® Now, all buy, sell and trans- 
fer orders are typed up on two trust-department Flexowriters, using 
punched cards for automatic input of all constant data regarding indi- 
vidual securities. As an automatic by-product of this typing, a punched 
paper tape is produced which is then swiftly and automatically con- 
verted into tab cards on a tape-to-card converter. 


Manual keypunching and verification are completely eliminated. Cards 
are now automatically produced in time to reflect all transactions the 
same day they are made. 


This is just one time- and money-saving banking system made possible 
by the Friden Flexowriter. Ask your local Friden Systems represen- 
tative for more information. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practi- 
cality there can be no other word for it. 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout The U.S. and World Tl ( 1) 
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This mark identifies modern, dependable steel. 
Look for it on consumer products. 


The world’s biggest 
radio telescope 


This is an artist’s concept of the world’s biggest radio telescope. This giant 
telescope will use radio waves to locate objects that are billions of light years 
out in space. The dish-shaped mirror will be 600 feet in diameter—about the 
size of Yankee Stadium. It will be the biggest movable radio telescope the world 
has ever known. 

As you’d imagine, it is going to take a lot of material to build an instrument 
this size. The American Bridge Division of United States Steel, as a major 
subcontractor, is fabricating and erecting 20,000 tons of structural steel for the 
framework alone. The U.S. Navy, through the prime contractor, is supervising 
the entire job. When it’s completed, there’ll be a power plant, office buildings 
and personnel facilities for a permanent 500-man crew. The site is near Sugar 
Grove, West Virginia. 

United States Steel produces many materials that are essential for construc- 
tion: structural carbon steel; high strength steels; alloy steels; stainless steels; 
steel piling; steel drainage products; cements; slag; reinforcing bars; welded 
wire fabric; wire rope; steel fence; electrical cable; and other allied products. 

The most important building projects in our nation depend on steel. 


USS is a registered trademark 
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The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

Some have called it a “sidewise readjustment.” 

This noncommittal phrase also describes the first 
weeks on the New Frontier. 

This is not a criticism. Perhaps the best way, after 
all, to meet a sidewise problem is with a sidewise solu- 
tion. 

Since his inauguration Mr. Kennedy has produced 
more prose than many of his advisers in their academic 
careers. And his prose is better than much of theirs— 
clearer, more to the point, and less alarming. 

As a matter of fact, the President’s speeches and 
other public utterances have created an “image’’—to 
use a currently popular advertising word—that could 
conceivably make him “the businessman’s president,” 
according to one opinion survey. How long this sur- 
prise honeymoon will last cannot be foreseen. 

There is something familiar about nearly all of the 
Kennedy program disclosed thus far, and nothing yet 
that will frighten business out of its natural tendency 
to adjust itself—either sidewise or upward—barring 
too much interference. 


An important element that becomes more and more 
clear is the method of the New Frontier, which includes 
vigor, a strong political sense, and centralization of au- 
thority. 

But if the vigor becomes impatience; if the political 


. . but don’t 
go near 
the water.” 


PLETCHER IN THE SIOUX CITY JOURNAL 
sense outgrows its proportions; and if the centraliza- 
tion becomes a long White House arm pushing quick 
“solutions” into too many economic problems— then the 


honeymoon will end. 

The banking community will carefully watch the 
outcome of the Justice Department’s rising interest in 
bank mergers, in which the supervisory agencies would 
appear destined for a role subject to veto, despite what 
appear to be the intentions of Congress. Developments 
in this area are discussed on page 42. 


As this “Agricultural Issue” of BANKING went to 
press, the President sent to Congress a message out- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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M. Monroe KIMBREL 
Chairman of the Board 
The First National Bank 
Thomson, Georgia, says: 


“During a period of economic slack we hear a lot about the 
importance of expenditures in speeding up production. Spend- 
ing, of course, is the basic dynamic of demand, and no one 
will question its role in our continued economic development. 

“But supply is equally vital—the supply of savings which fi- 
nance expenditures of all kinds. 

“By buying Savings Bonds we supply the Federal Government 
with essential funds which help to maintain fiscal stability, the 
security of our country, and a vigorous economy. When we 
invest in Savings Bonds, in effect we are striking a blow against 
inflation and are making a real investment in our nation’s—and 
our children’s—welfare.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 
lining a new farm program. Of the recommendations 
made by Mr. Kennedy up to now, this one represents 
the greatest departure from former methods of dealing 
with eeonomic problems. 
_ Under his program, production and marketing pro- 
cedures would be worked out by farmers themselves 
along with the Agriculture Department. 

Congress, rather than initiating such programs as 
in the past, would, in effect, exercise a veto over the 
“farmer commitee” proposals, which could be rejected 
by either House within 60 days. 

There is nothing in the proposals, however, that 
would prevent Congress from initiating legislation as 
in the past, if it desired to. 

Strong opposition is expected from some members 
of Congress who feel that too much power has already 
been relinquished to the Executive Branch. 

Also, agriculture being the sensitive political area 
it is, merely approving or rejecting farm proposals is 
likely to be viewed on the Hill as removing Congress 
too far from the barnyard. 

If farm groups can “write their own tickets,” com- 
mented one Senator, why not industrial and labor 
groups? 

The American Farm Bureau Federation considers 
the proposals as leading to a regimented agriculture, 
as well as lower net farm income, higher consumer 
prices, and higher taxes. 

However, officials of the National Farmers Union 
and the National Grange indicated endorsement. 

The procedure outlined in the President’s message 
is rather complex. Present agricultural laws would re- 
quire considerable amendment, and committees would 
mutiply like pigs on an Indiana farm. 

In fact, reading the message makes one wonder how 


A COMMEMORATIVE stamp in honor of the International 
Monetary Fund will go on sale at the United Nation: on 
April 17 in denominations of four and seven cents. 

The U. N. is asking American bankers to take part 
in the commemoration by enclosing one of their mailings 
in “first day covers.” 

The covers cost 10 cents and the postage 11 cents. “or 
more information bankers should write: U. N. Postal 
Administration, New York, N. Y. 


our principal industry could ever have come to sucha 
pass. 

The reason, of course, is largely a matter of political 
tinkering and log-rolling in the past. How the pro- 
posed program would reduce future politicking in the 
pastures is not clear. 

Much emphasis is placed by the President on distri- 
bution techniques as well as production, and more 
give-away of agricultural produce is invoked. 

Cooperatives are also to be encouraged, and in this 
part of his message the President reveals one of many 
paradoxes. “One of the methods by which farmers can 
increase their bargaining power,” he says, “and thus 
remedy to some extent their weakness in the market 
place is through the effective operation of their own 
cooperatives.” 

Granting that the farmers’ market place position has 
been weak, what will happen to the consumers’ market 
place dollar when the farmers’ position becomes 
stronger? Yet, according to the President, food prices 
under this program will be “stable.” 

Perhaps we should beat a few of our plowshares 
into computers to solve some of the riddles. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


BANKING INDICATORS 


MONTHLY FIGURES 


All commercial banks (mil. of $— estimates as of last Wednesday of 


month) 
Total deposits 
Demand, gross 
Time, gross 
Total loans 
Total investments 
Money supply (coin, currency & demand deposits in banks— 
seasonally adjusted—bil. of $ 
Turnover of demand deposits (337 reporting centers— 
seasonally adjusted annual rate) 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (mil. of $) 
Commercial and industrial loanst 
Agricultural loanst 
Real estate loanst 
Other loans (largely consumer)t 
U.S. Government securities held 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (mil. of $) 
Excess reserves 
Member bank borrowing at F.R. banks 
Free (+) or net borrowed (—) reserves 


KEY SERIES OF THE MONTH 
Member bank earnings, by class of bank (preliminary data, mil. of $) 
Gross current operating earnings 
Net current operating earnings before income taxes 
Net profits after taxes 
Ratio of net profits to average total capital accounts 


Preliminary figures for all member bank corning in 1960 indicate that net 
current earnings before income taxes were $3,268,000,000, an increase of 
$333,000,000 over a year ago. Net profits after taxes totalled $1,686,000,000 
or $429,000,000 larger than in 1959, and the ratio of net Profits to average 
total capital accounts rose from 7. 9% in 1959 to 10.0% in 1960. 


Latest Previous 


82,830 

139.3 

25.7 
Latest 


0.04% 


All Member Central Reserve City Banks 
Banks New York Chicago 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1 
$8,913 $8,075 $1,474 $1,306 $353 $308 $3,461 $3,205 $3,625 $3,256 
3,268 2,935 700 607 172 150 1,287 1,165 1,109 1,013 
1,686 1,257 344 240 84 57 630 '509 ‘627 ‘452 
10.0 7.9 10.0 10.1 8.6 9.8 7.1 


* This date used instead of usual last Wed. in Feb. 

+ Loans of reporting banks represent roughly 75% of total commercial and 
industrial loans, 20% of total agricultural loans, 43% of real estate loans, 
and 62% of “other” loans (largely consumer). 
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fea 
Ou 
str 
tec 
te 
on Ago Month Year 
(Mar. 1)* 220,650 218,510 206,810 +1.0% +6.7% : 
145,170 144,610 139,880 +0.4% +3.8% - 
75,480 73,900 66,930 +2.1% +12.8% : 
(Mar. 1)* 116,530 114,070 110,250 +2.2% +5.7% re 
(Mar. 1)* 83,090 76,290 —0.3% +8.6% 
(Mar. 1)* 140.6 139.1 —0.9% 40.1% ae 
(Jan.) 25.1 25.1 +2.4% +2.4% Py, 
Previous Year Change in: a 
(Mar. 1) Week Week Ago Week Year Yd 
31,291 31,248 30,303 +0.1% +3.3% 
1,098 1,083 896 +1.4% +22.5% 
12,450 12,463 12,605 ere —1.2% 
16,218 16,211 14,563 +11.4% 
30,265 30,311 25,352 +19.4% 
Latest Previous Year Change in: 
(Mar. 8) Week Week Ago Week Year 
515 677 365 —162 +150 
94 50 595 4-44 —501 
421 627 —230 —206 +651 
= BANKING 


this is an 


MERICAN SIGN 
lof spring... 


The Twin City State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas, 
features this attractive Double TT as a continu- 
ous day and night service to the public. Various 


of good public service advertising 


temperature displays. 


Remember when Spring signalled to you that it was time to test 
the temperature at the old swimming hole? 


Today, millions of Americans guide their daily activities by con- 
stant reference to time and temperature. That’s why leading 
bankers across America regard dependable Double TT® (time 
and temperature) public service displays as the one sign which 
identifies them with good service to customers. 


Unconditionally guaranteed, and backed by nation-wide service, 
these dependable Double TT displays, provide excellent adver- 
tising identification — and even more important, dependable 
public service day and night for years. AMERICAN SIGN, the 
originator of Double TT alternating time and temperature dis- 
plays will gladly send you without obligation, complete informa- 
tion about this distinctive service for your community. Please 
address your inquiry to 8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


— 
AMERICAN SIGN 


Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta and Seattle 
® Double TT is o registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation Home Office — Spokane, Washington . . . Representatives serving every city. 
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‘‘Now—available 
at all windows” 


reports 
MR. H. J. ROHLF 


Vice President 
Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pre-packaged 


American 


“Pre-packaging makes American ExpressTravel- 
ers Cheques so quick and easy to issue, we now 


sell them at every teller’s window,” says Mr. 
Rohlf. 


“It’s another big step toward ‘one-stop’ banking 
— saves so much time for both tellers and cus- 
tomers alike. And because we have so many 
more outlets for issuing American Express 
Travelers Cheques, we have enjoyed a large 
increase in sales.” 


Thousands of bankers throughout the country 
are experiencing the same sales success, and 
building customer good will, too, with the new 
pre-packaged Travelers Cheques...another first 
by the American Express Company. 


How about your bank? You can order these 
handy packages by writing to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, 
Senior Vice President and Treasurer, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 
kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 
Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM. 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


Express Travelers Cheques 


NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK. 
Teller reaches for right package —that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW. 
Now every teller can handle Americal 7 
Express Travelers Cheques easily 
profitably—helps your bank achieve im. 
portant increases in sales. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS « CREDIT CARDS ¢ TRAVEL SERVICE « FIELD WAREHOUSING « OVERSEAS BANKING « FOREIGN REMITTANCES « FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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